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WELCOMED 



All ovEii America ihere is a (i;iovv- 
iiig htuigcT for modern railroati 
tr;iiis5porta(;ioii. 

Through the long period when pas- 
senger IrafiGc was grn dually declining 
there was no loss of faith in the safety 
and dependahility of railroa<] travel. 
Hut the glamor was gone* The swift 
advance in olher accessories to livinjr 
made people dissatisfied with old- 
fashioned trains. They demanded 
sorntHlnng new. 

Then Budd hegan building stream- 
lined trains of stain les^s steeh They 
were new» indeed. Gleaming silver 
lances that flashed over the rails, 
carrying their passengers in un imag- 
ined conifort* The triumphal prugress 
of these trains across the eonlinent 
>vas a start Hns demonstration of n-- 



a\\ukt!ned iiUeresL And tv>day, after 
eight million miles of successful oper- 
ation, their pojjular appeal is gieatcr 
than even Not only are they delighting 
an increasing number of travelers, but 
in every town and village along the 
right-of^vay ihey arc sources of civic 
pride. 

In addition lo the couifort, speed 
and beauty which tlic public has come 
to expect in all modern trains, Budd* 
built equipment brings this important 
and unique advantage: 

Budd cars make no ciHTipruiiu^c 
with dead- weight. They are built of 
stainless steel thrmigh ami (hrou^h. 
Fabricated by the patented Budd 



SllOTWt'.Ll>* I)rocc5iS, ihi*^ slrmigesl nf 
strut t oral allocs |nM init> Ituv ii^hl 
Height — -I'osiing less to haid — -\et 
niainlains the highest standards of 
strength and i^afety. 

Budd trains are operating at a pro hi 
— to the railroads* — to the traveling 
publie^ — and to the nation as a whole. 

# Orighifiifiir ttf .ILL STEl'lf^^ tiitutnuJuh* luuHf^* 
Hii'hl iui-, {ii'mft'rt'rt lutHttTn tnifhinh in tht* i{'--ifj.ti irru/ 
JtrirfinitirfU it/ ifftitty sttfi prmivcl;^ Th*" Ihnit! tlfft h>l*' 
fitt'Ht^ hi Mmnfr-^^ %rtH'{ itwfiKh* raifimy cwn^ tttttnuf 
tftftf imJj^' sirncttirf^f aii'pitiftt\i; rattkx, fin,*, trmk tut ft 
trttiltT h(Htir*j' ami ftinifffttvttt fur thrf cfn*mirxd atitl raytm 

EDWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 

PHILADfLPHIA AND DETROIT 



BUDD 



METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 



eo*t onii'i' 131 XVji.Jiliiriwn«]i, ri, C. , uiNHrlnrMl vnliy Jil fJiyrmvli h. I'om.. nmli-i \\»* Act <iT ^^nTU ism 
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Texui-o stamis rt^fulr at 2186 points 
(o serve the lubriration ueeih of the 
presses of Americits 13,345 neu spapers 



?Sul onlv thf Prpsss, but evcr^ braiieli of Amrrii'aii iinlii-^trv Iwno 
fit** from ih*' rt>ii% riiu"iit uranies^^* of T**xacuV 2186 Miirrh<>iip*iiig 
|Kiiiit*4. Ijti|Mftr!unt ^tiH'k keeping ecouomie^ are tiiaile po^^ibJe. 
riirthermf>re- experieiieiHl Texjico Keprescu lathes are ali^a}!^ 
ready to puitle you to savings in liibriratirpti co^t*;, o^e^head, 
mac hi tie-life* power. Try Texaco teantMCork • < < now! 

HIE TEXAS C03IP VNY in 18 States 
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GLARE HURTS YOUR EYES 

With ordinary light, yonr eyes 
must fight to siv, Bri Ilia lit reflections ... a skin of 
*ilarc you have lo look throu^fh . * . rover tlie whole 
page when you read or write. Ins line lively and 
without quite realizing why, you iiioYc the |>a^e, 
f;quint or shift position, Bnl ^hire jilill tjlazes over 
black print, wa-^lies out color. No i^^ondcr elose eye* 
work is harcL No wonder your eyes feel tired and 
strained at the end of the day, , * . Glare takes 
its toll in cye-^itruin, fatigue an<l annoying auti 
roFslly errors* Bnt no\v a new invention comes 
to your eyes* relief- — Polaroid^ so important 
i^cienlifH-ally that its use is demonstraled by uni* 
verfiities and teebnical schools the world over. 




POLAROID ENDS GLARE 

\V iih the Polaroid Desk Lamp^ 
glare is gotu\ Irajipcd at the source! Polaroid 
[ji'ings a kin* I of liglit you've never seen be fare - 
Printing and pencil writin*? stand out from the 
pa^e, velvety lilack on ^vhite. Even a long day's 
work leaves your eyes unstrained and ch^ar. Viii- 
liility is nearly donblefk Polaroid Sun Glasses 
brought relief riotn ouldcKir g^lare jto thousands. 
Now the Polaroid Deek Lamp, with its powerful-. 
*;larelesa ljj;ht, brings the **anie* relief to yonr eye- 
work mdoors. Have a convincing demonstration 
, . . at the nearest department store^ stationer's, 
electrical dealer, or public utility showroom, 

MAIL COUPON BELOW fOR ^NTfRESTING tNfOliMArtON 





Q i A H 0 \ U L I G 

(T) 



H T 



T 31 V. a Piif Off 



FOR t MPORTANT BOOKLET^ 
THiS COUPoy AND MAIL 



FBEE VOIR EYES FROM CLAiiE:* A^H OTIfEli i FOR.lf AT lOW TEAR OFF 
TO POLAROID CORPOit 4 T iO.Y, 28 S COLUMBCS AFE., BO ST ON, MASS, 
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♦CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 

provide* »ound prutectiun 4 |ireiirierminfd prit*", wilhoul riKk tif Uinhrt 
eotf. In Additic»n lo legal rcwnfcs, it^ poliacs arr backed by rash capitaj 
and pLurplut fund% «el astdr lo mrrl net mrr«']y normil ckim* but sImik 
the 

ori^nizcd pubtic nrrviet* naliontl in »rop«. Ila synl^ni of operating 
thrmj|h AgenU everywhere pfompi pex«»nat service U» poUeybuldem 




Wit III II ail liiiiir 

• • . soiiieone will 
burned lo death! 

America 1 aitntial *dcrifir<' to firi* *ilrni»»t ifirec 
hundred million do]ki>>* worth <*f property . , . and 
IO,CXX) hiiman twinpsf The frighiful to^sofUfe avtr- 
ages 27 pei^ple per di^' . . . more than one an hc>ur. 

Hence, Fire Prevenibn Week, whicli ihU year ii 
Oclober 9-15. Ji «sks you to knd a hand in the 
nalionalty organised Eght against fire. 

While the average citizen may grow lax* there it 
on agency thai works every week of every year to 
preveni fire. It li the National Board of Fire 
I nderwriteri^* the pubhc tcnice organization of 
2C>0 capilal flock* fire insyrance cotnpanien- 

Tliis organization help^ cities lo prevent fire by 
regular inspection of water luppliei, fire- fighting 
equipment and hre-atarm tyaiemft. It formulatet 
/ire-preventjon *iiindarfiii for better building 
cofiitruction. 

It.^ trained invefttigators assiat the locjl police in 
apprehending firebygs. 

It receive* djiily reports of all the nation's fire$, 
thereby coTirdmatmg the public's fire eiperienc*. 

With the co-operation of manufarturent itsponaon 
(iffit ial testing to assure the fire safety of the ip* 
pliance* you u*c in your home. 

U ihe life and property 'Saving work of these lapilal 
^-loi k fire insuram r mmpanie* effective? The an* 
jiwer h revealed by your rnsurance co^ts . , , lhe§e 
I ompanie* have been Mr to reduce their average 
ratej- 40% einee 1905. 



|9iAL BOARP or FIRE I ^DKR WRITERS * Joliit Sittrt. Nr«r York 



QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 

1 • OF COURSE taxes are too high in our 

town but what can we do about it? 

ANSWER ON PAGE 15 

2 • DO OFFICIALS, onc€ elected, really 

care for advice as to what the citizens 
want done? on page 96 

3 • NATURALLY our company wants a 

sound personnel program » but what do 
we have to do to get one? . on page 17 

4 • WHY didn't I go into something like 

making movies rather than this busi- 
ness which is full of grief? . on page 20 

5 • IS IT fair for the Government to make 

me pay taxes on all my profits but for- 
bid me to charge off my losses? 

.... . ON page 23 

6 • WHY DO people make so much fuss 

about fire prevention today when most 
modern buildings arc fireproof anyhow? 

, ON page 25 

7 • WHAT is all thts talk about telling job 

aptitude from hands? Isn*t that just 
like old time fortune-telling? 

ON PAGE 28 

0 "HOW MUCH chance does Communism 
really have of taking over this country? 
, , .ON page 3 1 

9 • I S THE effort to show the people what 
business really is and what it can do 
getting anywhere? , , , on page 33 

10 • WE STILL talkabout opportunity in this 

country but» after alh if a fellow is down 
and out, does he really have a chance to 
come back? . . . , on page 37 

11 •WHY ON earth should my employees 

get the idea that Vm *'high hat"? 

ON PAGE 4tJ 

12 • HAS THE Miller-Tydings law done what 

it was intended to do — bring about fair 
trade in retailing? , . , on page 49 

13 • WELL* now we've got thewage-hour law, 

how are they making out in enforcing it? 

ON PAGE 55 

What is Coming in November . . . 
Turn fo Page 101 
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DEPENDS ON 
FIGURES 

Business nieii \\ ]ut wnrk vvitli figures depinKl 
on ^lonroe because they gt*t them fast er;i nil af 
lowest cost. Operators clupentl an Monroe be- 
cause speed, quietness, * Velvet Touch ^ ease 
of operation take away the strain and stress 
f roni the daily work. Tliere is n Monnjc nindel 
for e^ ery tigure jo}> and there is a ^louroe- 
owned l)raneh near you— your assurance of 
dependable, iaiinterrui)ted figure priHluet ion. 



CARPETS . . Bifselow'SnnforcT CartTpt Co. have found that 
Ih'Tt' )s n yttmrtje for wvry #ig»rlji^ job. At tliHf mills Monroe 
liixikkivplng miicbini*H on re for the p^lyr^>U^, whtle acUlmg- 
ralmlutor^ find Mstin^ Tn/irhiiir<j art- rvh'ji^ivelj" used in tiie 



n 





CHARM . * Millioiw uh ti dt prnd nn laintm'? 

Pond's Creum^. Mijnror^.n(ldjnj?-*'nli"uluN^rs, ll'it- 
inp: and b(N*kkcepiiig niiiHiinrs. syt ed iip Hit* fig- 
an- tviirk fll Mie Poiid's fijct4>ry, and in tbi* 4><!ices 



MUmFURPOSE . , 

III a few srriintis 
you cnn turn this 
flr\ihle Moiirot^ 
Boi»kkrepiit|!: Mu- 
diinr from onr j-Mist- 
\nK job to anotlier. 
C o m p a c t II s 8 # 

ity. ^'Wlvet Tmu'h^^ 
HCtion^ hare inndr it 
the iTperatops* fa- 
vorite eirer^-whrTP. 




mar mm£ JDB 



PLANES , ♦ Tho figure ivork of nir 
tr-iiisportiition, one of ttie world's 
fa«^(e<^t growing liuhivtrk's hieri*OM*s 
ity Imps 'AW\\ btniucis. I nltttl Air 
l int's ki'vp up tln^ pai*i" u1th Monroe 
.-idiihifT i a tenia! Mrs. 



SLIDE FASTENERS . . Wlirn vou think <if 
slide fti^trrii^rs yoii aiitiiniatU'ally tiunk of 
Tidon *ilidi* fsiHti'nt*r'^, made by lakin, Int\ 
MonrtH'H, Ivitli .-iddmj?^'»k*uh«tors Hivd list- 
ing tnitehiite^J, spfid Ibr- flgurr?; fiir tbiH 
^reid business. 



MONR OE 



ADDIKe-CAlCULATORS 
USTINB MACHINES 
BOQKKEEPtNC MACHINES 
CHECK WRITERS 
CHECK SIBNERS 

I 

I t'lnit 
I 



CALCUIATINB MACHINE CDMPANT.INC. 

%mm OFFIGIE ■ ORj^NGE.N.J. 

rifHM' '-I'tid iiir frrr lUeralurr fin Moiimr 



^fOHE TflAV i.ifi MOVftOE-OWyED BRANCHES SKRVB AMEfUrW Ul SlSKi^S I Atldw-si* 
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Through the 



EDITOR'S SPECS 




TO DESTROY 
YOUR ASSETS 

FIRE-^THEFT— two ' 

partners in crime constantly « 
on v*Mtch to ta ke toll on your 
plant — but you can escape 
their destructive attention 
by never ceasing vigil ^nc^, 

A WATCHMAN is vahj- 
able onl'/ if he makes his 
rounds— ever on tt)e dlert 
for ^he broken wire— the 
carelessly discarded match 
—the window left i.mlcitch* 

ed — the door that miqht be 
unlocked — any unusual 
■•'ifi: ':cn Jhal m^ay meen 
■ ■ you* 

A SYSTEM to check fauT 
watchman is as important 
^33 I he walchmtin himself* 
It may evefi be required by 
your uasurance policy. For 
most companies the sim- 
plest, most economical and 
most efficient system lor in- 
of the watchmLiri is 
More than 80.000 
cf these clocks in 
nightly use testify 
to That fi3ct, 

ASK DETEX to 

nive you comple^te 
ir.torm Lotion on a 
:^y^^iom designed 
to £uit your need^ 
and aeisijring you 
proper protecticri 
ri[ minimum cod. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

fc ' J , I ' i . "■ I . r J V. ^1 1 53 P.'.i n s y^ord A vft . , Cb J eft rro J ] 1 , 




7 the viqiUnce 
the Delex V/aichelock. 





! bcJwve the mo^U ihreaiening fty- 
tvhtch today sfcntd,'^ in the iv(ty of 
sf.fff fif of our goi'>crnmeni and the 
httpplness of our people is reckless 
nid tvicked extravagmtce in our puh- 
'ir expenditures.— Qroyer Cle^'ELANd 

Optimists on the wing 

SOME economic medicine man re- 
trently won attention to an ingenious 
tlieory of ten-year rhythms in pros- 
perity. During the past century, he 
discovered, every year ending with a 
nine has seen the freeflow of milk and 
honey— 1909, 1919, 1929, etc. So, 
cheer up I It won*t be long now. 

If faith could stimulate business 
activity as well as move mountainSp 
the national cornucopia would over- 
flow this year. At its very beginning: 
economist Stephen Lea cock sang this 
confident augury: 

f ;iiLi M illing" to prophesy Uiat 19:^S will 
bi' til' ticippieat y*?ar the Wfu Id'.s anna la 
have reaerded for a long time, 

Wcllt what with war and alarums 
of war and continuing depression, 
there's time yet: perhaps, like the 
Hollyw^ood dramas, it will have a 
happy ending. 

An investor scanning the head- 
lines for clues to the real state of 
business meets many puzzling con- 
tradictions. Along with "Moral Re- 
covery Brightens'' he finds *'Bank 
Debits Hit New Low Levels," and 
'*Ketail Volume Off Across Nation/' 
On the same page of the New York 
Times a cut in steel prices and the 
determination of furniture manufac- 
turers to maintain prices are hailed 
separate!}' as favorable omens. 

One cheerful commentator sees a 
good sign in the low point to which 
whiskey sales have fallen. ^'People 
don't drown their sorrows in drink 
when times are good,*' he rational- 
ized. Liquor is not moving counter to 
the general trend, hence business 
must be pretty good^ after all 

**Disregard your charts and statis- 
tics , . . federal spending is bound to 
have a sharply invigorating effect on 
business/' speakers at the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association con- 
vention told delegates. 

And so, as always, hope springs 
eternal while prosperity continues to 
dodge around innumerable corners. 



The business of farming 

TWO hundred thousand farm folks, 
horse fanciers, and business men an- 
nually mingle at Kansas City's famed 
Ameiican Royal Horse Show held in 
mid -October. Local firms sponsor 
purse or stake classes, put up $25,000 
in cash. 

Visitors see a lot of valuable i\orse 
flesh, hear many high school and col- 
lege bands, observe demonstrations 
of new farm machinery and equip- 
ment, view government exhibits, ap- 
praise the showing of Missouri poul- 
try, listen in at l-H Club conferences, 
an agricultural Chautauqua, a junior 
oratory contest. 

Built around the horse, the show is 
a meeting place for agriculture and 
commerce. No better exemplification 
of their bond could be provided than 
in, the eh ction of the National Cham- 
ber's president to headsliip of the 
show organization, George H, Davis 
is a logical choice as much for the 
underlying unity of the interests he 
represents as for the quality of his 
leadership. 

The jewel of inconsistency 

NOW comes Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold with a threat 
to prosecute the American Medical 
Association as a violator of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Law, The Association 
has dared boldly to oppose a Wash- 
ington group health organization set 
up for federal employees with federal 
^unds, because they see in it the 
spearhead of state medicine. 

This would sot a precedent which 
the debunker of capitalistic folk-lore 
might regret. We suggest that he 
read again that paragraph in his 
newspaper blast branding with his 
disapproval : 

An attempt on the puit of one group 
of physicians to pi event qualilled ctoctor^ii 
from carrying on thpir callinj-i :irid ro pre- 
vent member^s of the Group Tb^Ml' h Asso- 
ciation from select] UL^ iih>'.-!i rfji -: 'if ihelr 
choice. The depart! n-m m ' ii t ^ \hti 
law as prohibiting crunhuiai iuns which 
prevent others from competing for ser- 
vices as well as lEjoodi^, 

Doctors can show that the allega- 
tion is fanciful. But granting that he 
could prove it, how could he avoid 
taking parallel action against labor 
organisations— perhaps the C.I.O, it- 
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ALLERGIC TO TROUBLE 



Up CO the porcupine's quiU^ in iJpfrriiic, upon ihe stighlest intima* 
lion of daiiijer. Nature alone has given him this protective sense. 

Harlford Sicam Boiler, likeivi?;^, ha?^ a similar ?fxlli ^ense for 
danger. But il ha?: l>eeii rendered allergic to troubles that threaten 
power equipment by loii^ and specialised experience! 

Hartford^s primary function is \o protect property and men 
under lis boiler aiitl pouer machinery policies. But • , , that in- 
dustry may forearm wherever this company finds it possible to 
forewarn • . , Hariford, in addition, ifixpects. 

Its men are special i5ls trained for specialized jobs. The un- 
rivaled effect ivencss of their work results from the authority of 
their company's 72 years' accumulated data . • • the counsel of its 
unique home office engineering Maff , , , the findings of its feed- 
u ater lalforatory . , , all j^ummini^ up in tlte smooth gearing of an 
organization devoted solely to the buisiness of protecting power. 

This organi?.ation !ft sensitively alert to every hazard of opera- 
tion. The symptomfi of danger are its constant study* 

Call upon your local af!ent or broker to explain how you 
can range this specialist on the side of your business* 



THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 



IMSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD CONNICTICUT 

OLDEST IN THE COUNTJtT, LARGEST IN THE WOHtD, rNGlNFEDING IKSURANCE EIGIItSimT 




self. That would be bad for Mr. 
Arnold, In the statement just quoted 
substitute "union leaders'* for "physi- 
cians/* "workmen" for "doctors/' and 
"independent unions" for "Group 
Health Association;" It would then 
read not bo badly : 

, . , an attempt on the part of one pro up 
of union Uadpr.*? to prevent qyiiiintHl 
workmen from carryini: on thflr calUnj; 
unci to prevent members of independent 
unions from aelecUng leaders of ihtir 
choice 

Business diplomat 

A FRIEND from "across the river*' 
brought word to Philip Ka^en of the 
Laredo, Texas. Chamber of Commerce 
that a large sign had been erected in 
Nuevo Laredo warning Mexicans not 
to buy anything outside of Mexico. 
Mn Kazen didn*t write any letters 
about it. He went straight to Mexico 
City and protested in person to Senor 
Garcia TeHez, Secretary of the In- 
I tenor, as the spokesmen for business 
men in Laredo who would be injured 
by a Mexican boycott* The Secret ar>' 
promised to see that the sign was 
taken down. 

While in the Mexican capital Mr. 
Kazen also lodged a courteous protest 
against new customs regulations im- 
posing a duty on goods purchased by 
Mexicans in American border towns 
and taken home. He reminded the 
Mexican Finance Ministry that a dele- 
gation of border business men from 
this side went to Washington recent- 
ly and won the abrogation of a sim- 
ilar restriction on purchases by tran- 
sient visitors to Mexico* 

Mr. Kazen*s services are recom- 
mended to Secretary Hull, 

Out of their own mouths 

THE DIES Committee to investigate 
un-American activities accumulates 
evidence of Communists pushing 
their Trojan horses into all the tem- 
ples of learning, religion and gov- 
ernment. Scoffei-s sneer and snicker. 
*So what?*' they snort. "A Com- 
munist is nothing more than a mem- 
ber of a recognized political party/* 
It might be profitable to re-define 
Communism briefly in the words of 
its founder and several of the com- 
rades who have followed him. 

It cannot be our concern to palUate 
class oppoisltion, for we wish to abolish 
classes; it cannot be our concern to im- 
prove extant society, for we wish to found 
a new one. . . . You reproach us w^lth in- 
tending to do away with yo\jr property. 
Precisely so, that is just what we intend. 

— Kahl Makx 

The replacement of the bourgeois by 
the proletarian state is impossible with- 
out a ^nolent revolution.— Nikolai Lekin 

During this new era of slruggl^s, 
waged exclusively in the interests of the 
manual workers, they will carry out the 
expropriation not only of the capitalists 
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but of all tho educated classes as well, of 
all consumers of ineomp exceeding those 
of the manual workers, 

— WaCLAW MACHAJSiSKI 

We say "Down with the pri%ileges of 
educes t ion as well as those of birth." 

— Pkter Khopotkix 



Man bites dog 

WE PAUSE and reflect wistfully on 
two items in the daily news griat. 

An old Italian laborer in a Pennsyl- 
vania town regularly sweeps the 
street on which he lives, spending sev- 
eral hours a day, as payment to his 
adopted country for the relief check 
it sends him every week. '*It makes 
my bread taste sweet; I feel like a 
man because I work for it/' he said, 

A MiJwaukee machinist, iinem- 
ployed, spurns relief and takes in 
washing to support his family. 

What must have happened to this 
country within a few years for such 
things to be news. 

Yes, young man, if^s sfill possible 

SOME ten or 12 years ago a self-eon- 
fident young student at the Univer- 
sity of Florida purchased for $2,000 
(on credit) all the advertising space 
in the university Year Book, then 
went out and sold it for S7,000, To a 
friend who asked if he were working 
his way through college he answered 
that he was in business, making 
money. 

Much, of course, was to be ex- 
pected from a lad who showed such 
business acumen before he was 20, 
And it is interesting to note, accord- 
ing to Tobacco World , that for once 
early precocity was not belied by later 
achievement. Since then Douglas 
Leigh, now only 28, has conquered 
little old New^ York as he did his col- 
lege town. He is known as tlie sign 
king of Broadway, the man who re- 
cently erected tw^o new spectacular 
signs in Times Square and turned 
'them on simultaneously. Never be- 
fore has this most expensive sign 
crossroads in the world witnessed 
two such opening nights in one. 

One of the signs is a hw^f animated 
cartoon for Old Gold ^ i ^ii . Ues, half 
a block long, 2^^ stories high, with 
70 miles of wiiing and with 4.104 
outside lights capable of being flashed 
101,808,000 times an hour. 

Aren*t we about ready for a mod- 
ern Horatio Alger to chronicle and 
sing again of the self-starting young 
Americans we once knew? 

Washington business 

Costly conservation: The Acting 
Director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps announces that the cost to the 
Government of clothing CCC en- 
rolJees is $90.61 a year per man. Curi- 
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COMPANIES 



60 0¥ THE 65 

revenue accounting offices among 
Bell affiliated companies in the U. S. 

— and 500 other telephone revenue offices 

USE 



AM 



resso 



. . - and thousands upon thousands 
of other Addressograph users in 
every kind and size of business 
organization are enjoying the 
same benefits of proven, profitable 
Addressograph methods as these 
Telephone Companies. 

la every kind of office, names, 
addresses, numbers, amounts, or 
other information, must be copied 
on records, reports and communi- 
cations. Addressograph was created 
to handle such work with certified 
accuracy . • . without expense of 
checking. It avoids waste of time, 
money and physical effort* 

Addressograph w^ rites from a 
metal typing unit, through a rib- 
bon, in typewriter and other type 



styles. All of any part of the re- 
corded information is filled in or 
listed, with or without carbon 
copies, with one swift motioc. 
Durable, wearproof metal typing 
units protect valuable records 
against fire and wearer hazards. 

IKVISTIG ATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your office. A representa- 
tive near you wall be glad to explain. 
Listing in principal city telephone 
directories is "ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.'' If you prefer, write 
to Head Office in Cleveland. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MUITIGRAPH 

CORPORATION, Chidami, Ohio 

ADDRESSOG&APH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 



Ci$e^ Buddnedd a4ui 0^u^424U^42£€O4t can profit by 
Addressograph Speed, Accurocy and Legibility in handling: 



Advertising 
Collections 
Customer lists 
Delinquent 

accounts 
Employee records 
Installment 

accounts 
Inventory lists 
Invaicfng 



Manufacturing records 
fytembership lists 
Order writing 
Payroll 
Prospect lists 
Publication lists 
Sales promotion 
Shipping forms 
Social Security reports 
Social service 



Stockholder lists 
—and f n GO VERNMEHTi 
Assessment records 
Licenses 

Motor vehicle registration 

Payroll 

Relief 

Tax collection 
Public service bills 
Voters* lists 



ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES fN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Your telephone won 't let you down 



A suspicious noise in the nitjht— 
you quietly reach fr»r the telephone 
—you call for help. 

Your voice citrnes ttirout^h ii ^rrcat 
network of telephones, wires, cuhles 
and switch hoard*;— and your call is 
answered, 

I'his equipment deiii^ned tvv 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
supplietl by Western Electric, man- 
ufacturin^ unit of the Bell Syt?tem. 

For more than flftv vears Western 
I^iectric has been meetuig the Bell 
Systeni^s standards for high quattr>' 
service. Constant improvement in 
manufacturini^ methods, and riqiil 
tests at every step of the way, assure 
telephone ecpjipiiient you can de- 
pend upon. 





Evtry wire in every fable made at Western 
FJci'trir re reives m:iny tests be tore It 
arrifpuMe f*ir your Ben ice. Here is one of 
the hivjil tests after tlic ie;ul L'uvcring' b aii|jlicil- 



Tlii* Nkilled worker is performing a d^'licate 
opcruTn>n cqtiipmciit f*ir u new telephime 
cxrh:itii;e . Hr ioin > Tlioii?iaiid> ni uirfi. x\\At .*ill 
i a rr y rvu i wb c re v c n h crc a re Ic i c p htme s . 



Western Electric 



. . . made your 
mux TELEPHONE 
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ous, we looked for something with 
which to compare this cost. We found 
that the United States Army clothes 
its men for $64,81 each, notwithstand- 
ing that neat dress is a Siine qua non 
for soldiers. Army statistics show 
that the average soldier saves $15.57 
year on his clothing and uniform 
llowanee, which means the actual 
ost is $49,24, or a little more than 
half the CCC figure, 

Is-DTKCCT tax: The Workers Alliance, 
an organization of W.P.A. workers 
and relief recipients, is raising $50,- 
000 to defeat Congressman O'Con- 
nor of New York and other objec- 
tionable candidates for office, **We 
intend to go straight to the W,P.A. 
workers themselves for the money/* 
a spokesman announced. Suppose 
they want to continue to use the 
money for gasoline! 

Capitalist subvehsion: Unseemly 
dissension is reported among work- 
ers set at catching snakes and butter- 
flies by a Mississippi W.P.A. project. 
One who was turning in from 15 to 
18 snakes a month protested because 
he was paid no more than another 
whose catch was only from three to 
five. The new W,P,A. schools should 
include in their curricula that piece- 
work wages and other devices for re- 
warding workers according to their 
performance are outmoded tricks of 
capitalism. 

Trode routes 

SINCE earliest times, man's desire 
for more and better goods has 
widened horizons, has bronj^ht about 
an exchange of ideas, of culture, of 
customs. Intrepid traders endured the 
agonies of desert heat and the perils 
of roving robber bands to satisfy the 
markets. Others fought the moun- 
tains and the jungle to bring spices 
from Cathay* 

Protection of established trade 
routes and the discovery of new ones 
were a necessity for any nation that 
aspired to greatness* 

Tangible trade routes — railroads, 
highways, established lanes for 
s t earn sh i ps — Ph o t og r a p h e r Ne smi t h 
pictures on our cover. But too often 
the intangible routes^ — the dealings 
that make one man want to exchange 
his goods for those of another — are 
being hedged in by unnatural ob- 
stacles. Laws, regulations, govern- 
ment edicts which arouse uncertainty, 
establish difficulties, make men afraid 
to encumber themselves with obliga- 
tions are increasing. Once these in- 
tangible trade routes arc destroyed, 
the need for tangible trade routes also 
will cease, and when trade routes can 
no longer be maintained, nations 
themselves decay. 



Give the law a chance 

HOW MANT heads are aching from 
trying to follow all these artificial 
controls over production and prices! 
One of Secretary Wallace's bureaus, 
seeking to kill two birds with one 
stroke of the pen, buys a quantity of 
cabbage at $9 a ton when the market 
price is $8, and distributes it to relief 
families. New corn loans at 57 cents 
a bushel prevent farmers from un- 
loading a previous surplus, still on 
hand, covered by 50-cent loans. Cot- 
ton loans are outstanding, covering 
7,000,000 bales which the Govern- 
ment will soon h:i\'e to possess be- 
cause a loan is a purchase. 

The higher control fences are built, 
the more carry-overs accumulate. 
Producers walk on price stilts so un- 
substantial they are forever toppling 
down. No other farm product today is 
as steady as livestock, and it has had 
the least tampering from Washing- 
ton. 

We have a natural law that gov- 
erns these things. The Kanms City 
Star states it well : 

The best possible means of reducirtfi 
product J OTi i s to let prices go to a very low 
lev^el which broadens rather than limits 
demand and result in increased con- 
iiumption- Increase ' tion always i 

reiiultij from pricei^ i xgh to aiimu- j 

late producers to exti-iid j in ir operations. 



Restitution 

PASSAGE from the Congressional 
Record, 90th Congress, 1968 : 

.SENATOR WINDER MEEK: WiU the 
chairman of the Finance Committee ex* 
plain this special budg:et item of $1,000- 
D00>000 for Social Security? I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of havinp: contributed 
fvi^ux r^n' [Kiy rnvelope dvirinji the yt^rirs 
wh« ]j \ u Ms ii worker somethins^ like $Ti>n, 
and my i.inployers paid out lar^e .sums in 
pay roll taxes for this very thing. What 
became of this money? 

SENATOR CORRIGAN: For the tiret 
four years under Social Security that 
fund was spent to meet th(? current costs 
of the Government, The Treasury made 
out to Uself t^pecial thret'-per rent notes 
and deposited them in an Old Age Re- 
serve Accounts I have before mt? a warn- 
ing, made 30 years ago, of what would 
happen. At that time $TOS.OOO,000 had 
been collected and 000, 000 paid out. 

The gentleman will recall that Tragic 
Era when this countrj^ pursued the 
strange delusion that it could spend itself 
baek to recovery from the picat depres- 
5sion of the *Thhties. The Government of 
that day \^ ^ * ■ (.urageous enotif^h to 
levy the i - axt s for surh n pro- 

gram , so it !, l.^ l lJ the scheme u.-^ing 
the revenue received from this souict' 
and Itaviiig to us the problem of meet- 
ing^ the Social Security obligations of 
those yet.rs* Now, as the Senator Ifnfnvs. 
we ar e on ;l sc n-ible, pay-a^-yov^ 
for SoeL:il Si c ui iiy, but the Go^ ^ 
holds it Is in honor bouml to rci^Lun Mh 
old-age portion of the original reser\^e 
wrongfully diverted to other uses a gf n- 
eration ago. To make this amend %ve 
must tax the whole people again. 



SHIP 




EFFICIENT SERVICE 

Your shipments — large or small — 
whcihcT consigned lo poinls a few 
miles or thousands of miles away, are dis- 
patched safely and elficienUy by rait ^ 
FruciMfon Transportation , . ♦ the Kor- 
folk and Western Railway's unexcelled 
freight service between Ihe Midwest and 
the Virginias and Carolines and between 
the North and Ihe South . , , is the result 
of one hundred years oi constant improve* 
ment in facilities and service, and the most 
Javorabie route lor your shipments f 

The Skipper and The Pilot — east- 
bound — and The Nomad and The 
C<irmvan — weslbound — are among the fast 
Norfolk and Western merchandise trains 
operating on dally schedules via rhe route 
of Precision T ransportation, offering 
fast service and on-llme delivery for your 
freighl f 

Call on any of the Railway's represen- 
tatives located Jn strategic cities 
ihroughout the nation for complete infor 
mat Ion regarding rates, routes, and sched- 
ules, and for assistance in the solution of 
your shipjsing problems ♦ Or communicate 
direct with the Freight Traffic Department 
in Roanoke, Virgitiia t 




1838-^A CENTURY OF SERVICE^193S 




PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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INTRUCKTIRES^20 YEARS 




jMranv/sr 

N\yv timet! C*oucIyear iiHrailiired the 
Mri<riual |iiiiniTiialir Irurk tiro 2X\ 
years a^o lias atiy tire deln ereil Hiielt 
a treninulons ^teii-up iu |ierfarin- 
aiice a?s this great vl^\( <#iHJilvear YKT. 

From ojM'ratur^* iii all j^art?^ of the 
eoiintry eoiiie rt*jH>rt?« of iiiiJea^e 
iiierea?*es runiiii]<; aj4 hi<;li as 6(>fo — 
80"^; — v«^S evrti Hm'^^ ami better. 
Not just fill one lire, hut the avpragi' 
for I r h o le ft vets ! 

The reason is the Coodvear YKL is 
built MJtli heat-proof R AYOTWISt 
eonK^puii front K AYON, f(a votii|}«l 
much more re>]!*lant to fieal ancl 
retaiiis fiir greater tensile 8tren<rt1i 
at lire-operalin<j teinperaUire;* than 
firdinary coril — and heat, you kno\v> 
IS the eaujiC of B2% of all truek 
tire failures. 

a result the YKI^ jsives you lhej!je 
MM% iuijMMHant advantafjes tliat e\- 
jrlain its ahiHlv U* cMit^perforni anv 
tire you liaie e^er u^^d iindi^r the 
hardest^ hottest eondilion^: 

L LaNGER TREAD WEAR 

2. LONGER BODY LJFE 

3. GREATER BRUISE RESISTANCE 

4. GREATER SAEETY FACTOR FOR OVERLOADS 

5. GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR URDER-INRATION 

6. HANDLES SPEED HEAT 

7. GREATER RESISTANCE TO BRAKE DRUM HEAT 
S. TAKES MORE RETREADS AND M€A?S 

9. GREATER ACCIDENT IMMUNITY 

■ I 1h* IfOiKlyear YKL is priei^d to Mtve 
yon money — lo ^ive ycni the lowe**t 
eosil tier mile you have ever kntnsn^ 
That > 1* hv I he word is *|ning rtuind — 

PUT ON GOODYEAR YKL'S AND WATCH 
YOUR IMILEAGC JUMP! 





THf GREATEST N A M E^^^^^ta^^ IN RUliER 

QooiiimAii mi. 

FOR TRUCKS, BUSES and TRAILERS 



MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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The High Cost of Witch-Hunting 



E\TEY AniericiTii wnrlli his salt wants to set^ 
the nation rostoml tn thr hill vi^n>r of ccunouiic 
health* By every rating?, husiness activity is the 
en u 11 try's first need. 

Busiiie.ss men have their work c*nt out for tlieni; 
Government has a job to do, tioth must pull to- 
gether for hetter times. 

Tnfortmiately. statesniaii.shij) too fretjuen4ly 
gives way to polities. When polities h ]>layed, 
polities niiist i)e pjiid. 

The frank |)oIitieiau will tell you lluit the way 
to hold the ^'cnstoniers" is to keep an '"issnc" 
alive and to have another ready in ease the cur- 
rent one beeomes stale. A politieal issne involves 
I he ei»rrection of a eonditioii snp[)osed to be hurt- 
ful to the greatest nujn]>er of voters, the sueee.ss- 
inl pleading of one's remedy to l>nng him place 
and pivferinent. Issues cover a wide field — for 
example, the cost of a kikjwatt, price parities, the 
sixtv' families. Wall Street, wage bondage. 

Polities feels it must eontinnally hunt for new 
witches, must keep the cauldron boiling. The hist 
wittdi of the desperate ruler, as every student of 
history knows, is a foreign ^'aggressor," with war 
the remedy. 

I hv j>ro(bielive powers of thi* }>i'ople were never 
so taxed as now in witeh-hmiting, witeb-|Hjlieing^ 
and witch-hanging. 

Polities submits today th*' l>iga'<*st bill wcr ren- 
dered the people of the I'niU-d States. Ilenuzetl, 
it covers so many alleged reiiiedies of newly 
found witchcraft that it constitutes a eotu]di*tely 
iH-w concept of the federal authoiTty, ^lovv tlian 
lUO new boards, eonmiissious, linreans, authorities 
and c<>i7soratio!is have been set up since the be- 
>dnning of the dej>ressiou and uidicate, with the 
huge sums the ij<'0[>le have proA'ifled for iniple- 
menting them, the nmnber o! witches our restless 
meflicine-makers bavr diseoverc^l, 

Thv city of AVasbingtrm has expanded Its sim- 
ple role of law-maker, arbiter and protector to a 
jjrotean charai'ttT of in<lulg(nit father. The sover- 
eign people are its wards, to be ]U'oteeted against 
all the ills that human flesh is heir to. Its pre- 
scriptions for a myriad maladies run tlie gamut 
from minor regulation of their a if airs througli 
supervision, control, and out-atid-out competition 
with them. And the end is mil y<^t. Despite* tlie 



'Meploraljle conditions" founcl so far in practi- 
cally every activity of American Hft% our valianL 
hunters have a thousand witches in reserve ready 
to be trottt^d (»ut demanding more federal acti- 
vities — and expense. 

Expense? Ah, there's a real emnuy *)f the public, 
neither hol)gt>blin nor IIa!lo\\i^\'n pumpkin! 

The ex]>cnse of poiieing t!i(^ citiz/cn is a charge 
against his laljor, altliongli lie seldom realizt^s it. 
The witch doctors IJro^*ide no free shows, no 
bounties, no subsidies, no services, no aids, na 
pul>licatioiis, no guidance, no culture^ withoul its 
price* The price tag is liidilrn. bnl if there. Tlie 
hill (H>mes home directly and indtix*etly to every 
inaiL woman aiuj child wlnise lot is cast in this 
land. 

As sure as death is the tax inom\v to keep 
our growing govern menl ixM'sunuel in the stylr to 
which it is br("i>infii;4 ;h c ustomed — a style to 
wlucb no real i'ltizc^n a:^j>ir( s ami which ntme can 
afford. This money re]>resents work, ''is paid for 
in the sweat of every man who lalmrs." It eomes 
from earnings which alont^ can provide a useful 
job to I he man out of work, ami (U'omotion in 
position atid iiay to those now employed . 

The levy upon this fund which represents sac- 
riHce and savings can l>e nnult* f*n" jolis ti* pnKluec 
electric toasters and automobiles or it can be 
made for more ami bigger witch-hunting. The 
deelsioti is with the millions of men and women 
who work and earn anti save. Will they stop 
dancing to ]>oliiical swing music long enough to 
consider thtiuglilfully and decifle wliettier they 
want more of the material eon veil it^uees and 
hixuries of life or more of the extravagant hunting 
and policing tliat consumes their Iiard-wou sul»- 
staucf* ill ehasiug fjolitic-al phaiitonis? 

A country faine^l the world over for the soHii 
reality of its eon tril Hit ions to thi* w<dl-being of 
mankind is incredilily out of character in tilting 
with shadows. Broomsticks are out of fashion as 
saddles for witches. I'Jiey can be put !o much 
better use in cleaning iiolitical attics of mental 
cobwebs* 

/"U^yte^ ^^^^^ 
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A\l» Tin: SMAIJ/i:it SMI 001 




'Mimeograph 

adds a new low- 
priced model 
to its line. .you 
w^anted it.. we 
built it..pIione 
the dealer 



>l i iiii'ii^ra |i h >l ar li i \w 
MiiiiiMi^iniiili Sii^nril Slii^el 

M illit'n}£ra|lll Ink a hirh i'*>miih^t* s llu^ pntrt-Ms 



udflit itiiiut tliciusaiitls of hitsiti4*s«^t*s iintl iii^^lilij* 
tioriH* The iii u, loiv-prirrd ]Minieo|£r;i|i)K Mfrtl<*I 
<)fK %iitli IVliineii^rap!! SitMicU Slit*c*t and MiiutMi- 
Htnph casy-f]c»%Mii^, prrniarff^iil ink. inako it 
t-u^y fcrr ytni in ^fl cinl cic»/,t^ns lt» lhfku«^aiifls c»f 
It'llrrH, form?*, f^tboctl papers, itiailitig pii^^Ts, 
Mii'iiii^^ liiif itis III- uhntcvtT th*' tliipllfat 111^ 
rirrd nia> iu'. ^oiill find yiirir M iiiUHi^rupli 
tli^alf^r*^ tuiMir and nnrnlxi'f in thv In-rt^ to Itnv 
jr* -i^rliiiii III >i*ur *phtinr lmi>k- ("ail liini. 



MIMEOGRAPH 

M the trade mmrk of the A. B. Dick Catnpftojr, Cliicafo* 
Rcgistrfcd ID the United State* Patent Dffic* 
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When Taxpayers Are Organized 



By WALTER L 



SELF-INTEREST groups constant- 
ly demond more from Govern- 
ment. They are organized to force 
their demands. But toxpayers 
need not stand helplessly by 




PIERPOrNT 



Nebraska's ^10,000,000 state 
capito! ^as buih without in^ 
currmg a. penny of debt 




lEERASKA has often been called 
the '^experimental ground of American 
politics/' Perhaps no other experiment 
of a public nature within that common- 
wealth — not even the unicameral legis- 
lature — has been so important as the 
attempt of a group of business men to 
guide public expenditures in the past 
seven years. 

That group is known as the Associa- 
tion of Omaha Taxpayers. It is made 
up of tax-conscious and public-spirited 
citizens of a type that can be found in 
every community* Since early 1932, 
these business men have been render- 
ing a valuable service in charting a 
practical, consistent and successful 
course in economical government. 

This association is setting a pace for 
similar organizations in handling the 
problem of **vvhat to do about taxes/' 
Nebraska citizens pride themselves 
on living in the "white spot" on the 
map of the nation's lax structure. Some 
of our organizations have been print- 
ing the map of the United States with 
Nebraska standing boldly forth in 
white. The reason: 



Qui i^tate has no inGome tax, no general 
.-ales tax, no cig-arette tax, no bonded debt. 
For many yt-ars we have been following a 
**pay you go" policy in government. Our 
SuVoOOtOOO state capitol, for example, wa.s 
h\nli without incuiTing^ a penny cf debt. 
Likewise S,500 miles of improved roads. 

The association has sought no pub- 
licity. It has been content to stay on 
the job of watching the tax situation in 
city and state, serving as the voice of 
the citizens generally, in stemming the 
swift rising cur^^e of governmental 
costs. But the Association's accom- 
plishments are no secret. Increasingly, 
as citizens in every state face the in- 
evitable showdoi^it as to future taxa- 
tion policies, the questions roll in upon 
us. 

Most of the questions boil down to 
1 hese : 

Hap the Omaha Association been able 
definitely to hold down taxes by control of 
public rocpenditures? 

Can our city — county — state— have such 
an organization? 

To both these questions the answer 
is definitely "Yes I" This article is an 
attempt to elaborate upon that. 



Let me make it plain that we do not 
consider either our organization or our 
accomplishments as unique. Other 
similar groups have done outstanding 
work. But our plan may serve as one 
pattern. Quite clearly our association 
has proved that, with proper organiza- 
tion, sound business leadership, effec- 
tive publicity, definite aims and a vigi- 
lant spirit, taxpayers may halt the rise 
in governmental costs, keep expendi- 
tures within reasonable bounds, and 
cooperate with public officials for bet- 
ter, less expensive government. The 
plan may be applied to any city, county 
or state* 

Let me give something of the back- 
ground of this Omaha Association. It 
was born of a period of great unrest in 
our city and state, 

We were carrying a heavy tax load 
in Omaha. Our valuations on real prop- 
erty were too high by at least 35 per 
cent. Our collection of personal taxes 
had become more or less of a jokep 
Deficits were piling up< 

Omaha had issued $6,600,000 public 
Improvement bonds in the ten years 
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preceding 1932~an average of $660,- 
©00 a year — without a vote of the 
people* 

Wheat was selling for 25 cents, com 
at 12 to 15 cents, and hogs at cents. 
There was angry talk of tax strikes. 

No fanfare; just action 

AT that time I was chairman of the 
executive committee of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce* The proposal 
'o set up an independent group, made 
lip of business men and home owners, 
who would work exclusively on the 
^ roblem of taxes, met with the en- 
thusiastic approval of Chamber of 
Commerce o^cials and leaders, 

A meeting called for February 5, 
932, brought those business men to- 
gether. No oratory, no fanfare. Just a 
quiet, determined facing of facts, and 
formulation of a plan of action* as a 
group of research engineers would doit. 
The association was formed. Of- 
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fleers : President, Vice President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, A board of direc- 
tors of 125 outstanding men was se- 
lected. An executive committee of 12 
was ap|>ointed. 

Memberships were solicited from 
Omaha business firms on a voluntary 
subscription basis. 

Simplicity was the keynote* Only a 
small personnel was needed— a re- 
search worker statistical expert and 
stenographer comprising the entire 
staff. The Omaha taxpayers began 
work with the acclaim and support of 
the newspapers, the radio stations, the 
civic organizations and the people 
generallj^ 

WTiile still on this matter of organi- 
sation, let me emphasize certain poli- 
cies which our association has proven 
to be sound and which such organiza- 
tions elsewhere may find vital: 

Our directors were carefully selected 
from men represeniing the whole busi- 
ness life of Omaha^^ — banking* real 



SPECIAL NOTICE 

CHARTER AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
ISSUANCE OF BONDS 



When you entpr the election booth tomorrow, you will b% 
given a separate biiUot reading as follows: 

"Article IV, Section 22 A— Notwithstanding the pro- 
visioni of Section 57 of Article Ml. Sectiona 15. IS, 17^ 
l*b, IB, 22, 23 and 24 of Article IV of the Charter, 
the City Council may not tssue and sell bonds of the 
City, except bonds, the payment of whfch are secured 
by special Essessments, unless and until authorised by 
the electors by a majority of those voting therean. 
This Section shall be supplemental to the City Charter/' 

For the past ten years the City Council has issued mh aver* 
age of see 1,000 per year in general obligation bonds without 
a voce of the people. If you want a direci vote of the [leopie 
an the subject of future bond issues, be mun to vote 
fx\ V'EH on this ballot. The general obiigatioii bonded Indebt- 
edness of the city Is |14,8i0,000. Interest paid last year 
amounted to $672,000. We believe there should be a ''boll- 
day*' on bond issues. 



; VOTE YES on ' BOND" CHARTER AMENDMENT. 

ASSOCIATION OF OMAHA TAXPAYERS. INC 

Phon« AT l&nUc <UM3 
W. U Ptorpoint, Pre*. A. W. Gordon, Ctir. Executlre Com. 



One of the newspaper advertisements that helped the citizens take 
the first step toward lowering costs of city administration 



estate* manufacturing, transportation, 
wholesaling, retailing^ utilities, profes- 
Hional activities, education, skilled 
crafts, union labor and all the rest of 
our industrial activities. Each man was 
named after he had been persanally 
consulted and had agreed to ser\^e. 
Members of our executive committed 
were of the highest possible standing in 
their businesses and their community. 
The chairman* A. W. Gordon, had Ion 
been a student of general property tax 
at ion, and had specialized in the Hel 
of real estate and special assessment 
In every community such men c 
be found. 

Quick action is often needed 

OUR executive committee was give 
plenary powers to act for the associa 
tion. That is vital I The committee mus 
have power to determine the policies o 
immediate action. When a legislatu 
is in session* for example, queations in- 
volving millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers* money arise, and there is no 
time for general meetings. Within the 
broad, general policies of the associ;i- 
tion, the officers and the committee 
must be free to act* 

Memberships in our association wen 
sought and obtained on this iron-clai 
rule: 

Only ont* nieniburshlp from a firm, Tho 
reason for that ia apparent. No firm Khoulil 
c^nntrol the asssocUition however large? th*^ 
firm or hea\'>^ ItK tax load. 

Another rule that should be written 
in red ink: 

Ko taxr>ay*»rH" trroup can serve the put 
Itc if dominated by political lc?ader3* or I 
used for poUtical purpoi^es. No man 1^ 
pubHe. oince-(jr nmninj^ for public offlf: 
— flhould be allowed to eapitaliK<? upon i 
Influence, 

Now for policies. We announce 
three principal aim*s and we pass them 
along because they have proved entire* 
ly practical and successful: 

FitisT; to study and determine the ne 
esisary fund Ions of government, loc 
county, and state, that we, the taxpayer 
could afford to pay for. 

Si^foNTK to attempt a reduction of pu 
lie expenditures within tlie reason abt 
financial capacity of the citiKen^ to pay^ 
that waste might be eliminated and an 
even flow of tax money be maintained foi 
proper functioning of government 

THikt>: an InHlstenc^ that government 
subdivlsiorifi operate within their reaaon^ 
ably anticipated income; or, freedom fro 
"deficit spending." 

Note one thing in this connection: 
Our organization did not hold out fo(j 
reckless slashing of costs. We made ndl 
promises to reduce taxes at alL We did 
propose to eliminate waste, extrava- 
gance and needless activities, and to in- 
troduce some business methods uito 
public finances. 

Above all things we cultivated th*' 
attitude of cooperation with our public 
(Contimted on page 96) 




They distributed Christmas 
baskets to indigent employees 
and kept out of trouble 



New Fashions in Personnel Relations 



By HAROLD BERGEN 



PRACTICALLY everyone agrees that sound personnel 
programs are needed today but who can produced sound 
program ready made? Not usl But here ore some ideas 



Personnel work is going through 
a streamlining process. It had long 
needed a drastic structural change. 
Its basic function has been to mini- 
mize human friction. But the typical 
personnel machine has been so crude- 
ly developed, so creaking and so cum* 
bersome in operation as to generate 
new frictional forces between man- 
agement and work<?rs and within the 
executive ranks as welL 

In the metamorphosis of industrial 
relations, the personnel man is emerg- 
ing as a major business executive. 
That is as it should be. If one reflects 
upon the evolution of the functional- 
ized operations of modern corpora^ 
tions it is easy to see why personnel 
needs a capital "T/" It is why the per- 
sonnel executive should have a place 
at the council table of the top man- 
agement. 

Virtually every industrial corpora- 
tion has long bad a vice president in 
charge of production^ a marketing 
vice president to direct sales and ad- 
vertising, and a treasurer in charge 



of financial operations. More recently, 
budgeting, accounting, and statistical 
activities have come under the cen- 
tralized supervision of the controller. 
And now the personnel executive is 
being added to this group of major 
executives. 

Personnel executives are attaining 
this status as fast as the controlling 
administrative oflTicials accept per- 
sonnel management as a basic and 
distinct function of business rather 
than as a necessary evil. Indeed, in 
some companies industrial relations 
activities have been viewed, until re- 
cently at least, as a cheap form of 
strike insurance. Obviously the pro- 
tection obtained was worth no more 
than the cost. 

The beginnings of personnel ad- 
ministration were none too fortun- 
ate. Frequently nondescript crews of 



ui^liflers and trouble shooters were 
imt intrj personnel posts. They were 
relegated to spots far removed from 
the managerial front and were then 
expected to prevent as many head- 
aches as possible from intruding into 
the management consciousness. Oc- 
cupying about the same status as 
chief clerks, they kept employment 
records accurately, interviewed job 
applicants courteously, distributed 
Christmas baskets to the more indi* 
gent employees, and otherwise kept 
out of trouble. That the personnel 
man had Httle authority to represent 
management except at the annual 
company picnic was well kno^vn even 
to the lowest paid yard laborer. 

Such personnel '^specialists'' usual- 
ly reported to the factory superin- 
tendent or even to one of his subor- 
dinates. They did not participate in 
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the formulation of labor policies. 
Since they did not rank even as junior 
executives, their opinions carried Ut- 
ile weight when they ventured to 
offer advice. 

It is no wonder that workers turn- 
ed to governinent and to labor unions 
for aid in improving terms of employ- 
ment instead of relying upon manage- 
ment action* Altogether too often 
their only point of contact with man* 
agement was an ineffectual 
personnel staff that lacked 
the capacity to undertake 
proper remedial measures 
and the authority to make 
good on their own assurances 
of sympathetic interest in 
the workers' real or fancied 
grievances. 

A bigger job now 

NOW, the impetus to union- 
isation afforded by federal 
legislation and Government's 
assumption of control over 
important phases of labor re- 
lations have produced new 
complications for top man- 
agement, Willy-nil ly» chief 
executives have had to tuni 
their own hands to pressing 
problems of industrial rela- 
tions* They may have consid- 
ered themselves most adept 
at **handling men,*' but the 
situations confronting them 
now call for the aid of per- 
sonnel specialists of the high- 
est caliben 

Top management is begin- 
ging to put terrific pressure 
on personnel departments to 
deliver the goods — to prevent 
labor disturbances from dis- 
rupting operations and to settle con- 
troversies that are already out of 
hand. To be able to do these things, 
personnel men must have authority 
and the prestige that accompanies it. 

It is most desirable for the per- 
sonnel ejcecutive to get his direction 
and guidance straight from the head 
of the company and for the latter to 
obtain technical advice and assist- 
ance straight from the personnel man 
rather than through intervening 
supervisory layers of insulation. 

Many past labor difficulties can be 
traced partly to the circumstance 
that the personnel staff has had no 
continuous direct contact with the 
president. Conversely, seldom are 
conspicuously successful industrial 
relations policies found in companies 
where the personnel manager does 
not enjoy this relationship with the 
chief executive* 

Companies In which the personnel 
man does report to the president or 
chief executive include United Stales 
Rubber. Standard Oil of New Jersey* 



United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel. 
American Rolling Mill. Kimberly- 
Clark, General Foods. Westing house, 
and American Telephone and Tele- 
graph. And these are among the com- 
panies which come first to mind when 
we think of sound industrial rela- 
tions. 

In such companies, the personnel 
man may have a variety of titles, such 
ris vice [iresident in charge of indus- 




There are many compftnies where mutual 
confidence and respect already exisi 



trial relations, assistant to the pres- 
ident, director of industrial relations, 
director of personnel, or personnel 
manager. Regardless of title, in al- 
most every case, he ranks as a stmior 
executive along with the vice presi- 
dentSj treasurer, and controller. 

Chief executives are beginning to 
realize that labor problems, like the 
jFOor, will always be with us and that 
the successful administration of in- 
dustrial relations lies in keeping 
ahead of the times. These executives 
are viewing organized personnel man- 
agement* not as welfare or paternal* 
ism, but as the means for improvij^g 
morale, smoking out the causes of 
labor difficulties, increasing output, 
improving quality, reducing costs and 
increasing proiits— in other words, as 
an integral element of management. 
Personnel departments are integral 
parts of the management structure. 

In progressive companies these de- 
partments are developing long-range, 
constructive personnel programs as a 
lermajient part of their major man- 



agt*ment activities. It is the except loi^^ 
rather than the rule to find companiel|^| 

which, because of unionization, have 
eliminated their personnel depart 
ments or dropped their employees' 
security plans. 

The trend has been in the opfc^sitr 
direction, because a competently ad-^ 
ministered industrial relations pre 
gram is even more essential wheii 
unions come into the picture* 

What specially expande 
and increased responsibili-J 
ties have elevated the per 
sonnel man to a senior execuJ 
tive rank ? UnforlunaLely, 14 
is not iioasible to reduc 
these to a Procrustean cate 
gory into which the majoritj 
of progressive personnel de-^ 
part ments can fit. Few com- 
panies, as yet, have develop- 
ed complete, well balanced 
personnel programs. Prot 
loms, however, are being at 
tacked in the order of thet 
importance. It is possibler 
therefore, with relative ac- 
B M curacy, to determine thf 
Wm trends and activities whicj 
have proved to be worth sp€ 
cial emphasis. 

Lawyers may help 

OF necessity, personnel d' 
part ments have been Iryi 
to familiarize themselv 
with the ways of the Natio 
al Labor Relations Boar 
Management, not knowing 
where else to turn for advice, 
has often asked lawyers to 
handle Labor Board matters. 
Many progressive lawyers 
however, have recognized the 
dividing line between the legal and 
management aspects of such prob- 
lems, and have cooperated with per- 
sonnel men. But some attorneys, uia 
trained in labor law and without per- 
sonnel experience, have become "in- 
dustrial relations counsellors'* and 
have advised clients not only on Labor 
Board matterB but also on collecti 
bargaining and personnel policies 

In some instances, the company a" 
torney is actually playing the role 
Industrial relations sf>ecialist. There 
is no reason, of course, why a lawyer 
should not become a skilled personnel 
man (such as is the case in Allis- 
Chalmers and Westinghouse), but 
progressive attorneys realize that 
iegal training per m does not qualify 
men for industrial relations. 

Collective bargaining is one of the 
activities now receiving special em- 
phasis by personnel departments. 
Some personnel men have been able 
to convince their employers that they 
should take a leaf from the British 
book of experience and rely u|x>n the 
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administrative rather than legislative 
method in labor relations. Compared 
with labor agreements in this coun- 
try, British agreements are singular- 
ly simple. British employers depend 
upon good personnel management to 
insure union responsibility and not 
upon complicated regulations. 

In a few companies where the 
management has never made union 
recognition an issue and where mu- 
tual confidence and respect exist, the 
personnel department is exploring 
the possibilities of increasing effi- 
ciency and improving industrial rela- 
tions thi*ough collective cooperation. 
For example, in a New England plant, 
the management meets regularly with 
the local officers of several craft 
unions to discuss such matters of 
mutual interest as quality control, 
cost reduction, accident prevention* 
and elimination of waste. 

Management will learn much by 
observing the progress and results 
of such cooperative arrangements. It 
is significant that the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee has recently 
published an excellent brochure of 
instructions to shop committee men 
on how to cooperate with manage- 
ment in improving production, reduc- 
ing costs, stabilizing employment, 
and the like — it reads like a digest of 
a management handbook. 

What about seniority? In the cur- 
rent depression, seniority problems 
have been causing much grief to both 
unions and personnel departments. 
Both have learned that a complicated 
seniority formula provides no satis- 
factory substitute for such basic de- 
vices as. for example, the use of ade- 
quate methods for selection and of 
procedures for measuring individual 



differences^ the centralization or re- 
view of all entrances, transfers, and 
separations in the personnel depart- 
ment, and the selection of employees 
for transfer, promotion, lay-off, and 
reemployment on a merit basis, 

Ccniplications are many 

SOME personnel executives are quite 
willing to leave to union officials the 
headaches and hangovers that inev- 
itably result when an attempt is made 
to substitute a complicated seniority 
rule for all the other methods which 
can be used to assure equitable con- 
sideration of the needs and rights of 
each workman. 

Increasingly troublesome problems 
of wages and income have caused per- 
sonnel departments to develop a sys- 
tematic approach to wage and salary 
admiuistration. Collective bargaining 
has tended to perpetuate past inter- 
nal inequalities in pay. The telescop- 
ing of wage differentials resulting 
from various causes has engendered 
much dissatisfaction among skilled 
workers* The fixing of the price of 
labor for various types of work 
through collective bargaining has em- 
phasized the importance of job classi- 
fication. Many personnel departments 
are^ therefore, now engaged in job 
analysis, classification, and evalua- 
tion. Socony -Vacuum, American Roll- 
ing Mill, and Kimberly-Clark, for ex- 
ample, have done some outstanding 
work in this field. There are. of 
course, many others. 

All of this is only a begin- 
nhig — personnel departments 
have had to become increas- 
ingly concerned with time 
study, work standardisation. 
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and wage incentive problems. In the 
past, some of the industrial engineers 
responsible for these matters have 
used a mechanistic rather than 
psychological and physiological ap- 
proach. Consequently they have caus- 
ed a number of labor difficulties. Work 
standards and wage incentives are 
inseparable parts of employee rela- 
tions. 

The recent realization of this and of 
the fact that human efficiency is more 
a personnel than an engineering prob- 
lem has led a few companies^ such as 
American Rolling Mill, to assign the 
responsibility for wage incentive mat- 
ters to the personnel department. 

In other companies, there is now 
closer cooperation than formerly be- 
tween the personnel department and 
the industrial engineering staff. 

Above all| management is learn- 
ing that the keystone of the indus- 
trial relations arch is effective train- 
ing, especially foremen development. 
Training, therefore, is another im- 
portant activity for the personnel de- 
partment. The continued mainten- 
ance of good industrial relations, 
after sound personnel policies have 
been formulated, is largely a matter 
of good foremanship. But the fore- 
man is not likely to become skilled in 
leadership unless his boss, the super- 
intendent, is a good personnel man. 
The superintendent, in turn, must re- 
ceive able leadership from his chief. 

Foreman training cannot be in- 
(Continued on page 102) 




Using techniques devised by industrial psy- 
chologists^ management is finding out what 
employees think without resorting to the 
indefensible practice of spying 



Motion Picture Making Isn't All 



By JO HUBBARD CHAMBERLIN 




manufacturing automobiies or widgets 
isn't so bad after alK 

There is this great difference be- 
tween making automobiles and making 
pictures. When your fii-st automobile 
model comes off the assembly line, you 
can turn out thousands exactly like it 
for months to come. In pictures, every 
film is a brand new problem, 

I spent several weeks in Htjll^^a^iod 
studying some of the problems which 
might come up if a reader of Nation's 
BusiNKSS were to tell his board of di- 
rectors to go fly their kites . , , lhai he 
was going out to Hollywood, have fun, 
and make films. A represenlative class 
**A" film was selected as a case study, 
and the figures quoted are the exact 
production costs for the film, Yoti Can't 
Take It With You, released in Septem- 
ber by Colombia Pictures, 

Lrct's assume that we produce jt 



Friitik Capra (with pipe) examines 
a model of one of the 52 sets to 
be used in the piccure 



I ANY a business executive, plagued 
by problems of labor, production, sales 
and personnel » has cast a longing eye 
toward Hollywood where you can golf 
the year round and where making pic- 
tures sounds like more fun than making 
automobiles, mousetraps, or widgets. 

All you have to do is to rent a studio, 
hire a few actors, and go ahead. There 
is plenty of talent to choose from* and 
new money always seems to appear at 
a few magic malapropisms from Sam 
Goldwyn and his fellow picture- mak- 
ers. Sounds easy. Just sit in your office 
while the directors, stars and stooges 
do the work. 

Yes, it is fun to make pictures. But 
it is also one of the roughest, toughest, 
most bitterly competitive occupations 
known to man* It requires the most 
careful kind of business planning from 
start to finish, and still remains a ter- 
rific gamble* Emergencies are always 
popping up which no one could have an- 
ticipated and, considering the grief, 

20 



The New York street scene* complete with real water plugs, street lamps 
and storm sewers took 123 men two months to build, cost ^100,000 but 
can be used agairir so only $20tO00 is charged against this picture 
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Glamour 



AN ARTICLE especially ded- 
icated to those who are bored 
with their [obs. Even the busi- 
ness of building romance has 
problems as difficult as yours 



starting from scratch. Here is an origi- 
nal play which had a two year run on 
Broadway. It is a great potential 
money-maker as a film so the motion 
picture rights to it come high : $200.- 
€00, This is a substantial outlay, but 
it is only a starter, 

A good writer must be hired to put 
the script into shape for making the 
film. The stage piay simply chronicled 
the antics of a screwball New York 
family who believed in enjoying life 
and expressing their personal eccen- 



All acEion in the stage 
pUy took place tn one 
room. The movies can 
show incidents which the 
play merely described 



Mischa Aucr (left) with his "double" 
who sits or stands for hotirs while 
lights are adjusted 



Extras at ^5 to ^10 a day swell the crowd scene in the bank biiildingi 
constructed complete — both interior and ejcterior — at a cost of j(25,000 
for use in this particular production 



tricities. Such delightful capers would 
be appreciated by urban audiences, but 
might be confusing to a less sophisti- 
cated group. 

So the conflict between a materialis- 
tic and humane philosophy, barely 
touched on by the play, is built up, 
along with the love interest* The dialog 
is revised, and new characters intro- 
duced to add certain entertainment 
values. Sometimes a pair of writers, or 
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several pairs of writers, work on a 
script before it is ready. We are more 
fortunate in having a grade A scenar- 
ist do the job alone, over a period of 
four months. The cost: 558,000, 

Work begins in the studio from four 
to six months before the actual shoot- 
ing. The scenario writer confers with 
the director, the director with the cos* 
tume defsigner, the art director with the 
set construction superintendent, and all 
meet together. Many sessions occur at 
night because mast of these people will 
be busy with other pictures already in 
production. The project begins to take 
form, and a 16 page detailed budget is 
drawn up. The total cost of the film 
IS tentatively set at $1,500,000. For 
one picture, mind you, and if it is a 
flop we lose the $1,500,000, Just like 
that! 

Most studios allow ten per cent for 
contingencies, but Columbia sets a top 
budget figure and tries to keep within 



the shooting of scenes by several 
months. The actual shooting time is 
about 50 days. 

Players arc carefully selected 

OUR picture calls for a large number 
of principal players. After careful se- 
lection. Mr. Capra and his associates 
select Jimmy Stewart and Jean Arthur 
for the juvenile and ingenue roles; 
Lionel Barrymore Is to be the grand^ 
father; Edward Arnold, a business ty- 
coon; Spring Byington, a Broadway 
actress of long experience, is the would- 
be novelist and mother of the ingenue; 
Mischa Auer, of the dismal pan, is to be 
a Russian ballet instructor. Bit players 
must also be selected, and extras hired 
at $5 to $10 a day for a few crowd 
scenes. The total talent hill is $390,000 
— our largest item in the budget. 

When a new picture is in the works, 
the studio is harassed by phone calls, 



telegrams, and visits from agents who 
are belligerently positive that at least 
one of their clients is just right for the 
star part. Photogmphs are used to en* 
able the director and staff to weed out 
the impossibles, and actual camera 
tests precede the final selections. Only 
the top talent is free from this gruelling 
scrutiny, which costs a great deal in 
time but saves money in the end. 

Hidden costs always pop up. The 
script calls for a young man who loafs 
at home, and plays the xylophone. Then 
it is discovered that the player selected 
for the part can only play by ear. So a 
teacher has to be hired, and the actor 
then memorizes three or four pieces he 
has to play in the film. Another pair of 
teachers has to be engaged ( for a week 
at $25 a day each ) to teach a new ver 
sion of the *'big apple*' to Miss Arthur 
and Mr, Stewart. At the time produc 
tion is scheduled to begin Jimmy Stew- 
( Continued on page 82} 
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The cast of "You Can't Take It With 
You" poses on a fence* Represented 
here is ^390,000 worth of talent, 
largest item in the budget 



it. For an "A** picture our budget is by 
no means super-colossal ; other "A** 
pictures have cost much more, without 
a hit play to start with, and costs over 
the past few years have been going up. 
Wherever we can we are buying 
**proved merchandise** in talent and 
equipment, because we have an excel- 
lent play to work with. We are gam- 
bling no more than necessary. 

We have a top* rank director, Frank 
Capra, who has turned out Mr. Deedn 
Goes To Tomi, It Happened One Nighf, 
Lost Horizon, and other box office suc- 
cesses. He has never had a failure. His 
time and that of his assistants will cost 
$175,000, Mr, Capra's work precedes 



It looki tike a basement workshop but is merely a movie set. Eventually 
the fireworks In the corner will be set off by *'sound effects^' men who 
create much noise and smoke but the least possible damage 



The Dog Star Puts a 
Tax on Recovery 

By EUGENE S. DUFFIELD 



6,000 YEARS ago the Egyptians 
made a discovery that is still handi- 
capping American business 



r\BOUT 6,000 years ago. before 
they Btarled building the pyramids, 
the Egyptians decided, after watch- 
ing for the appearaaces of the Dog 
Star just before sunrise, that about 
3G5 days comprise one full round of 
time — a year. Ever since then, and 
maybe before, our period for paying 
most taxes has been 365 days or frac* 
tions thereof because the Dog Star 
takes that long to wax and wane and 
the earth takes that long to float 
around the sun. 

A man from another planet might 
have trouble trying to understand 
what connection there is between 
lEstellar perambulations and taxes. He 
wouldn't be any more mystified, 
though, than the business man whose 
business has been bobbing in and out 
of the red for years and who looks 
back over his income tax bills. He 
knows it*s a pretty weird arrange- 
ment, And he knows that the arrange- 
ment is a drag on new enterprise, 
struggling companies, rehabilitation 
and reemployment. 

What a man or a company makes is 
not determined by the cycle ot the 
Dog Star, What a company or a pri- 
vate business operator realizes is the 
sum of all the profits minus all the 
losses from the cradle to the grave. If 
a company started with $100,000 of 
capital in 1928, netted $10,000 in 
1929^ went into bankruptcy and was 
sold for scrap at $50,000 in 1933, it 
hasn*t made a cent in spite of its 
$10,000 income in 1929. In Utopia 
that company wouldn't pay any in- 




The Government h the kind of partner who insists that he 
share in alJ the profits but in none of the bosses 



come taxes. In the United States of 
America it would pay, and pay dearly. 

Losses wouIdn^t count 

STARTING with the artificiality of 
the sun's cycle as a yardstick for tax- 
able income, the federal income tax 
law pushed the artificiality to ab- 
surdity by saying that a private busi- 
ness man's or a company's income 
was the sum of the profits in the good 
years. The years of loss? They were 
your tough luck. This was true from 
1932 until this year when the tax law 
was amended to give a little allow- 
ance for losses. Here is the way the 
income tax law worked: 

Waitt & Bond, Inc., a cigar manu- 
facturing company, lost $96,700 in 
1934. Then it cleared $26,100 in 1035, 
$49,300 in 1936 and $900 in 1937. Any 
ordinary man looking at the com- 
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pany's record for those four years 
would say that the corporation, hav- 
ing lost $96,700 and cleared an aggre- 
gate of $76,300. had lost $20,400 for 
the period. That was the net result of 
four years. Not the income tax col- 
lector! He said Waitt & Bond, for tax 
purposes, had cleared $76,300 in those 
years. He broke up the income into 
little 365-day segments. Why? Be- 
cause the earth takes 365 days to get 
around the sun. Then he threw out 
the segment which showed a loss. 

In those four years, taken as a unit, 
Waitt & Bond lost $20/100 but paid 
$9300 in income taxes. Those taxes 
were not aii income tax — because in 
the four yearns as a whole there was 
no income — but a tax on capital. An 
income tax which disregards years of 
Joss win work out as a capital levy 
time and again. Republic Steel Corp., 
for instance, had a net profit of only 
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$2,300,000 in T ^ ^ isive if 
losses anr off^- But it 

paid $7,000JKk* ii. s. that 

is, its entire income t years 
and S4.7O0.O0f» 
be muUiplieu 

Uncle Sam has been the kind of "part- 
ner" who shared in all the profits but 
none of the lasses. 

At least Uncle Sam was nice 
enough tn admit what he was doing 
and t as an c^xcuse. 

Until 1 iS were allow^ed 

to deduct loaaes in one year from 
taxable income realized in the sue* 
ceeding two years. The Treasury, on 
rf' " that this allowance be 

eh iVe no reason except 

that It htit^ed to raise more revenue 
which it badly needed; revenues did 
not increase. This disregard for prior 
year operating losses in the compula- 
tion of taxable income continued un- 
til this year. 

Ff-elrn:^ more prosperous with his 
$6,24*' of revenues^ Uncle 

Sam J" a little— a very little. 

He gave back half of what he had 
taken away in 1932, The Revenue Act 
of 193S, with Treasury appnjval, in- 
cludes a provision permitting an oper- 
ating loss in one year to be earned 
forward into the succeeding year and 
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deducted from any net taxable in- 
come in that year. This one- year las< 
carryover allowance is the incomr ia\ 
law\'ers* admission^ — albeit a jrruQf: 
•^any's income 
T-tnctly annual 
basis — With the bad years left out. 

Actually the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness arc such that comparatively few 
buaineases in the Unili — over 
a period of years, earn over 
an interest retun 
ment. That is. If 1 1 
years are deducted from their prohts 
in good years, the remainder will be 
littlct if anything, ab<jve an interest 
return* 

Average earnings are small 

IF business earned steadily year in 
and year out a return greater than 
interest on its investment, tax policy 
could i . t 1 complica- 

tions J. but. with 

the ebb and liuw ul cariunga actually 
resulting in small net returns over 
long periods, tax policy realistically 
should take this condition into ac- 
count, 

A one*year loss carryover allow* 
ance will be helpful to business. The 
Inter lake Iron Corporation, for in- 



hiv lu I Jit' J: irun 

Corfxira aid hax^ t ly 

no federal inenme taxes in 
cause the pmvis^ - w k not . : 
the company ai ad S94.7O0 in 

federal Taxes in Uk^u, The Covrm- 
ment tnxeti it for those two vean^ as 



A one-year loss carr>^over will 
ameliorate siiuations like this one. 
But wh3' only a one-year carryover? 
The A, M. Byers Company, Fitts- 
biirph wrnught inm manufaettirem. 

in 1936 an.i ! 
. .*37. A one-year 1- > 
over, had it been in elTect, would have 
exempted the company from federal 
income taxes in 1U37, but the com- 
pany sustained a loss of 
more th sOO and been etven a 
lax allovvajice lor lej*s than *M 
just bt^cause they weren't i e 
enough to make up all of their 
loss in 1937. Why shouldn't they Ik* 
allowed to carry over the remaining 
' ' of Ufn^^ for which they 
ive had no creilu in 1937, and 
f (Continued on page 9fU 



WhoV going to go into debt to surt 
m new business if the tax collector nabs 
him as soon ai he emerges from the 
red ink bottle? 




"But It's a Fireproof Building!'' 



By PAUL W, KEARNEY 



PERHAPS it seems unreasonable 
to set aside a special week^ Octo- 
ber 9-15, for fire prevention. But, 
on the other hand, read this— 



M, 



lOST folks smile a little tolerantly 
when I still admit a lively interest in 
chasing the fire engines* It seems a bit 
out of date, and one rather influential 
< xecutive expressed the typical re* 
;ction, 

**We don*t have the fires today that 
we used to,*' he said. Then, swinging 
around from his desk, he walked to the 
window of his thirty-eighth floor office 
and swept the vista with his hand, 

"Just look at those modern build- 
ings—what is there to burn?" 

Well, I saw 11 firemen carried out 
of the basement of one of tliose modern 
buildings. Seven of them died. 

In another I saw a fire that burned 
for six days and nights. 

In a third, too far down in the Wall 
Street district to be visible from that 
window^ they had a $100,000 blaze con- 





Under ideal conditions six to eight tons of water arc needed for each 
ton of burning fuel. Unfortunately conditions are seldom ideal 



Most disastrous fires are discovered by 
chance passersby after getting good starts 



fined to a single floor 35 stories 
above the street. 

It's an old story to firemen that 
the better a structure is, the 
worse the fire can be. But since 
too few persons seem to grasp 
the point, the story bears re-tell- 
ing because it has so many varied 
applications to so many of us. 

When the 15-story Burlington 
Building, in Chicago, was com- 
pleted, it was so thoroughly fire- 



proof that the owners carried less than 
half its replacement value in insurance 
—and its tenants carried virtually 
none. Yet when an exposure fire swept 
in through the windows ( from another 
office building ablaze several hundred 
feet away), the Burlington Building 
was gutted to the tune of $8,000,000, 
Some §3,000,000 of the damage was to 
the structure; the rest was to contents. 

The records show innumerable dup- 
lications of this experience* You can 
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go back 18 years to the New Haven* 
Conn,, Chamber of Commerce Building 
fire, in which two occupants died, ten 
were overcome by smoke and 14 fire- 
men were injured— and come right 
down the list to the Consolidated Bis* 
cuit Company*s plant in Mt. Vernon, 
ril-. which last year suffered $250,000 
in damages in a blaze which spread 
from a nearby warehouse. 

In the interim we've had the Hotel 
As tor fire in Milwaukee— in which two 
guests died on the sixth floor although 
the blaze was in the basement I — the 
§1,000,000 outbreak in the State Edu- 
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cational Building, Harrisburg, Pa.: an- 
other $1,000,000 loss in the famous 
Riverside Church, New York; the 
seven-hour blaze in the fire-resistant 
Post Office Building, Washington; the 
$2,000,000 conflagration in the Birm- 
ingham, Ala.* department store; the 
loss of $300,000 and two lives in Park 
Avenue's Hotel Marguery: the five- 
hour battle with a $280,000 outbreak 
in the modern, nine-story Liberty 
Building, Waco, Tex.; the loss of ten 
lives in Pat he's New York Studio — 
and so on. 
All good, fi.re-resiFitant buildings, re- 




member, not pseudo-fireproof. Yet 
they were gutted because somebody 
forgot the simple fundamental that no 
building can be any more "fireproof" 
than its contents, 

iSome good minds have overlooked 
that point. Some years ago Thomas A. 
Edison erected a group of buildings in 
New Jersey, When he was urged to in- 
stall some form of automatic fire pro- 
tection in them, the electricaJ genius 
scoffed at the suggestion in view of the 
obvious fire*resistant nature of the 
structures. 

Fires hurt everybody 



EVENTUALLY, however, a fire did 
start in one of those buildings which 
couldn't burn. Despite the labors of 
fire departments from eight surround- 
ing towns, that blaze lasted for seven 
horn's. When it all was over, nine ultra- fl[ 
modern buildings had been gutted. 

What's all this to me, you incjuire? 

Well, perhaps you work for a salary 
— in a fireproof building; or maybe 
you operate your own business in one, 
Possibly you just clip coupons as an 
investor in various enterprises, all 
housed in modern structures. In any 
event, you know that fires have a ten- 
dency to curtail salaries, profits, divi- 
dends, because as has so often been 
pointed out, 43 per cent of the concerns 
which burn out fail to resume business. ^ 

From a broader angle, you are a tax- B 
payer, providing the money for our 
public buildings (few of which are in- 
sured! )^ — you are a parent with chil- 
dren in school or coUege — a church 
member — a periodic traveler, stopping 
at good hotels. Thus, in one way or an* 
other, your pocketbook, your welfare, 
perhaps even your life, may be jeop* 
ardized by this sublime faith in fire* 
proof construction alone. 

This is not to deny for a moment the 
(Continued on page 10^^ 
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A point frequently overlooked is 
that no building can be any more 
fireproof than its contents 



New weapom are constant- 
ly added to the firefighters* 
arsenaL The big pipe^ on 
this truck are part of the 
smoke ejector apparatus 





Berries lead the list of frozen packed fruits. 
This pirker works on red raspherries 



A mechattkal grader removes crushed 
peas from the hulled product 



I HE HOUSEWIFE who orders fresh-frozen 
corn on the cob and asparagus tips for her 
January dinner menu is probably unaware that 
when she accepts this form of food preserva- 
tion she is helping in the development of a 
rapidly growing new industry, a large portion 
of which is located in the wxst coast states. 

The variety of fruits and vegetables preserved 
by freezing includes almost every kind served 
on the average table. Green peas, spinach, corn 
on the cob, beans of all types, broccoli, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, loganberries and cherries 
are only a few of the cold packed products now 
being processed in the Washington*Oregon area 
alone. One ftrm in Seattle reports that its rev- 
enue from fruits is $1,000,000 a year- 
Aside from its development into a substantial 
new industryi the quick-freezing process has 
helped to curtail several fruit and vegetable 
surpluses- Formerly vrhen a bumper season 
came along the grower was frequently forced to 
dispose of his crop at a loss because the proces- 
sors did not wish to can more goods than they 
could market even if it ha<i been mechanically 
possible to handle the surplus before part of it 
spoiled. 

The fresh frozen product is also a boon to 
manufacturers of jams and jellies who may 
now keep their factories running steadily 12 
months of the year by using berries which are 
frozen a few hours after picking. 

A special sample kit has been recently devised 
for salesmen who represent the industry. Dry 
ice is used as a preservative agent in the kit 
and a temperature between five degrees above 
und five below^ zero is always maintained. The 
same set of samples is carried for several weeks 
by simply replenishing the supply of dry ice in 
the kit. — Mandus Bridston 
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Packing frozen peas in Cellophane containers preparatory to storing. 
Dry packing has practically replaced the brine pack for vegetables 




Peas lead list of frozen packed vegetables. Here they arc being un- 
loaded from truck into a viner which bafHes peas from the pods 
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You Keep 



No Secrets from Your 



By LEICESTER K. DAVIS 





• 




WITHIN the past year there has 
been an amazing increase in the 
serious analysis of hands as ||| 
measure of their owners' capa- 
bilities. The new science has no 
relation to fortune-telling* Heri 
a leacier in the field explains 



Fact'Andcr: These hands warn you to support every as* 
sertion with stronger than average evidence. Most cer^ 
tainty you won^t tnake a sale unless you can back your 
presentation with facts 



1^ 



lOU MAY not think it possible, but 1 
can prove it nine times in ten. And that 
is high enough percentage of hits to 
satisfy anyone. Incredibie though it 
may seem, your hands, during the first 
few minutes of our first chat, will tell 
me exactly the kind of individual you 
are. 

Your appearance, your speech, your 
mannerisms, your reputation even may 
seem at variance with my deductions. 
Yet I'll be wiiling to stake anything 
that my deductions are correct* 

Your hands will intrigue me more 
than anything about you from the mo- 
ment we are introduced. As they settle 
upon the arms of your chain As they 
sign a letter my call has interrupted, or 
I reach for the telephone* or light a cigar, 
or fold themselves complacently across 
your vest. 

I shall be hoping, of course, you 
lia%"en*t learned that I have analyzed 



more than 30,000 hands. Because, if 
you have not, you will never guess that 
I am giving yours an expert once-over. 
There is little doubt that they conform 
to a type with which I am familiar, be- 
cause almost every hand fits a definite 
classification. 

Possibly I shall find yours of the sol- 
idly constructed sort, well fleshed— a 
trifle overmuch so. With straight thick 
fingers and thumbs, decidedly blunted 
nail tips, and broad flat nails of ruddy 
coloration. 

The underportion of one hand as you 
make a gesture will disclose it to be well 
padded and deeply creased, with roUTid* 
ness particularly apparent at the bases 
of the thumbs. And as your hands are 
still a moment, I check the fact that 
your fingers have a tendency to spmad 
apart with the thumbs swinging out- 
ward at wide angles. 

This summary is all I need to place 



you without hesitation aa a "Vital 
Type." A straightforward, bluff chap, 
brimming with exuberance, honest, 
open-minded, interested only in things 
strictly tangible. A decidedly forceful 
worker, too, with a heap of driving 
power and an equal heap of courage 
and stamina. One who likes to get to 
the point of an argument with details 
left on the minus side. In other words, 
a "shirt sleeve" executive who doesn't 
mince words or delay action. A hard 
driver of others as well as self, making 
no excuses and refusing to take part in 
them unless they are more than thor- 
oughly justified. 

So I have tagged you. By doing so we 
have gone a long way toward a confer- 
ence much to your liking as well as 
mine. 

But your hands may not resemble 
those just described. They may be short 
and square, with fingers slightly ta* 
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Fietd Strategist: An expert campaigner along calculated 
lines. He's strong-willed, stubborn when crowded, aggres- 
sive if necessary, candid to the point of tactlessness. His 
hands advise you not to waste his time or yours 



pered rather than s^traight, and rounded at 
the tips. Thumbs, fingers and palms may be 
comfortably covered but far from pudgy* 
And, when at ease, fingers and thumbs have 
none of the open * 'spread*' of the preceding 
type. There is also far less fullness at the 
under portions of your thumbs, both on the 
tips and the bases where palms are joined. 
The middle joints^ too* are just a wee bit 
curved inward along the sides. 

I place you quickly and without a qualm 
as the well balanced "Quick-thinking Exi?cu- 
tive" you either are or have it in you to be. 
You will not bother with things which can- 
not be completely proved, nor with specula- 
tive abstractions or projects unsupported by 
concrete plans and purposes. As a matter of 
fact, you'll balk at any job to which definite 
jirocedure has not been allocated. 

Your abilities are certain to be of a sure- 




Business Line-Pkinger: His inner self as welt as his body 
is rugged. These hands denote directness, dislike of details, 
quick temper, tireless driving power. But also generosity 
and Qpen-mindedness 
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footed variety which tests every step to 
clearly defined objectives framed by 
others or by you. And you are almost 
sure 10 despise details, alt hoy gh your 
insistence upon their efficient handling 
by others is probably relentless. You 
are fairness itself but no addict lo 
niiuvkish sentimentiiJity. And you can. 
when circumstances demand, fire quite 
as wholeheartedly as you hire. 

You are» of course, thoroughly de- 
pendable. A job big or little, once given 
you for execution, provided that a plan 
and method are well established in your 
mind, is sure to be done no matter how 
great the odds. 

With these facts concerning you, I 
feel ready to attack your interest and 



Invemivc Investigator: He demands facts but doesn't hesitate 
to throw them overboard in arriving at uncannily correct con* 
elusions. He's sensitive yei well controlled, strong willed, draws 
on tiervous reserves that seem inexhaustible 




attention, which I must catch and hold 
without delay before our talk gets any 
where, 

But then again, your hands may 
entirely different from those just coi 
sidered. Perhaps my first impression 
that of their elongated structure. And 
with this I find straight thick fingers, 
the tips of which when viewed behind 
are definitely chisel -shaped or spa tu- 
la ted. 

As they cease moving, the thumbs 
fold closer to the palms than is usual. 
Which gives me the opportunity to note 
i Cont inued on page 107 ^ 
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Technical Pioneer: His judgments are proved by swift deduc- 
tions coupled with scientific reasoning. Irritable at interruptions 
which he regards as irrelevant or inconsequential 



How to Beat the Communists 



ByWIlLIAM F. RUSSELL 



MOST real Americans would do 
tKeir part to keep Communism 
out of this country. Unfortunately 
few know what to do. For their 
guidancer this article 



It was in August. 1918, that I met 
my first Bolshevik, We didn't call them 
Communists in those days. There had 
been a big rain that day in Vladivostok^ 
and down across the street car tracks 
on Bolshei Vlitza (Russian for "big 
street*' or *'broadway") were tongues 
of gravel and sand, a foot high, washed 
down from the steep unpaved streets 
that climbed the hill- I watched the 
Korean porters packing the debris in 
baskets, carrying it up, and patting it 
back into place to await the next rain, 
1 climbed past them, on up to the great 
commercial school, where I was to lec- 
ture on American education to a crowd 
of teachers, patrons, parents who were 
all school board members. 

I started at five. My interpreter fin- 
ished at seven. Late into the night tlie 
questions continued* These people had 
revolted with Kerensky. They Jiad wel- 
comed tlie Bolsheviks* But they ap- 
peared happy to have been conquered 
by the Czecho-Slovaks and glad at the 
moment to be under inter-allied rule. I 
was curious about Bolshevism. What 
was the idea? What was it like? What 
did Lenin and Trotsky want? I was not 
long in suspense. 

After the lecture, a man stopped me 
at the door. 

*'Good evening," he said, "my name 
is V/ax, I did a year of graduate work 
in the States. Until last month, I was 
the Bolshevik Commissar here in 
Vladivostok," 

You can imagine my surprise. 
I said, "Come on home with me. 
What is Bolshevism?" and this is the 
tale he told to me : 

Communism is not new. There have 
been forms of Communism since earli- 
est times, even in America* But Com- 
munism as we know it w^as formulated 
by Marx, Engels and others, less than 
a hundred years ago* They saw some- 




^crAf/>ca YM EN T 



The fMacy of Communism Is not in the ultimate goals which they borrow- 
peacc, prosperity, social justice — but in their plans for realizing these goals 
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thing wrong wilh the world. The few 
had too much* the many too little. Ab 
Wax said that night, **Why should the 
rich have all the beautiful houses, pic- 
tures, rugs ?** He even said wives. 

The **oppressec!" workers 

I\ARL MARX saw that every few 
years there was a depression. Wars 
were almost constant* The doors of op- 
portunity were shut. Oppressed peoples 
and races were practically slaves. The 
JlCommunists thought that such condi- 
tions need not exist* There could be 
peace on earth, good will to men. the 
good things of life could be more evenly 
divided if only men would apply their 
brains to the conduct of their life. 

This man Wax was making quite a 
sales talk. It sounded pretty attractive. 

"How do you plan to do this?*' I 
^ked. 

'*Well," he said* "the trouble today 
is that men are divided into two 
classes- — those who own and those who 
earn, capitalists and workers. There is 
an inevitable war between the two* 
There can be no compromise, no truce, 
no armistice, no peace. It will be a 
battle to the death. Men are fools to 
love the Fatherland, the Patrie* The 
workers of one country should be bet- 
ter friends with the workers of other 
lands than with the capitalists of their 
own, who are their only enemy." 

^'Workers of the world, unite!** read 
the Communist Manifesto, "You have 
nothing to lose but your chains." 

**Part of the trouble/' continued 
Wax, **is in the churches. Men go to 
church, and what do they learn — to be 
humble, patient, forgiving, to look to 
the future life. All this is grand for the 
capitalist. So down with religion, shut 
the churches, banish the priests." 

This done, the Communists thought, 
and the decks would be cleai-ed so they 
could build a new world* 

"And how are you going to defeat 
capital?*' 1 asked Wax. "How are you 
going to win for labor?" 

"Very simple," he replied* **We will 
use the idea of the Soviet. First we 
organize all the workers into unions — 
unions of carpenters, masons, plumb- 
ers, railroadmen- — everybody in fact 
except the capi talis ts. Then each local 
sends its delegate to a larger council, 
and councils to the highest council. 
There is no need for congress, legisla- 
tures or elections. Everything can be 
accomplished by the unions* 

Lenin has organised a system by 
which the few can rule for the many. 
This is what we call 'Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat.' The Proletariat 
chooses its dictators. 'After that it is 
dictated tor 

"But what about the rich? The capi- 
talists?'' I asked, "Where do they 
come in?" 

"Oh/* said Wax, "that is the clever- 



ness of the idea. They have no unions, 
and if they formed them, we wouldn't 
recognize them*'* 

I remember how after this time the 
Kolchak Government failed in Siberia, 
how the Bolsheviks took complete con- 
trol* They never made any pretense of 
democracy, They seized the power. My 
friend, Arthur Bullard, who was chief 
of the group with whom I served in 
Russia in 1918, said he was talking 
with Lenin in Switzerland in 1905. 
Lenin had outlined the whole Bolshe- 
vik ideal. 

Bullard said, "How are the Russian 
people going to do this? They cannot 
do it for themselves, can they?" 

"No," replied Lenin, *'they are too 
ignorant to know what to do, too hun- 
gry to have the energy^ too subservient 
to dare," 

"And surely the Czar won't!" said 
Bullard* 

"No," said Lenin. 

"Then who will?" asked Bullard, 

"I will," said Lenin. 

They worked their way to the seizure 
of power like this: 

Talk about peace, talk about social 
equality, especially among those most 
oppressed. Talk about organization of 
labor, and penetrate into every labor 
union. Talk on soap boxes. Publish 
pamphlets and papers. Orate and ha- 
rangue. Play on envy. Arouse jealousy. 
Separate class from class. Try to break 
down the democratic processes from 
within. Accustom the people to picket- 
ing, strikes, mass meetings. Constantly 
attack the leaders in every way pos- 
siblet so that the people will lose con- 
fidence. Then, in time of national peril, 
during a war, on the occasion of a great 
disaster, or on a general strike, walk 
into the capital and seize the power, A 
well organized minority can work won- 
deiu 

Now the Communist leaders have 
steadily insisted that Communism can- 
not live in just one country. Every 
country must become communistic, ac- 
cording to their idea* So they have sent 
out missionaries. They have supplied 
them well with funds* They have won 
converts* 

These converts have been organized 
into little groups, each acting as a unit 
under the orders of a superior. It is 
almost a military organisation. They 
attack where there is unemployment. 
They stir up discontent among those 
oppressed. They work their way into 
the unions, where they form compact 
blocs. They publish and distribute 
little papers and pamphlets. At the 
New York Times they pass out one 
called '^Better Times*" At the Presby- 
terian Hospital it is called **The Med- 
ical Worker." At the College of the 
City of New York it is called "Profes- 
sor, Worker, Student." At Teachers 
College it is called "The Educational 
Vanguard." 



These are scurrilous sheets. In one 
issue I noted 29 errors of fact* After 
a recent address of mine they jiassed 
out a dodger attacking me, with a de- 
liberate error of fact in each para- 
graph* The idea is to try to entice into 
their web those generous and public- 
spirited teachers, preachers, social 
workers and reformers who know dis- 
tress and want to do sometlting about 

Theiie Communists know what they 
are doing. They follow their orders. 
Particularly they would like to domi* 
nate our newspapers, our colleges and 
our schools. The campaign is much 
alike all over the world. I have seen 
the same articles, almost the same 
pamphlets, in France and England as 
in the United States. 

You see, when it comes to lighting 
Communists I am a battle-scarred vet- 
eran. But after 20 years I cannot tell 
one by looking at him. If only he were 
a tall man with bushy black whiskers, 
a bomb in his hand, a knife in his teeth, 
and a hand grenade in each pocket of 
his smock, I could recognize him* How- 
ever, only the leaders proclaim their 
membership. The clever are silent, 
hidden, anonymous, boring from uith* 
in. You can only tell a Communist by 
his ideas. 

Condttions that aid Communism 

IF we are to combat Communism eff ec- 
tively, we must note the conditions un- 
der which Communism has come to 
flourish in foreign lands and then do 
our best to see to it that these condi- 
tions never obtain here. 

Now what were the conditions that 
gave Communism its chance in Rus- 
sia? These were, I think, three* First, 
widespread niiser>% poverty and dis- 
tress; second, suppression of freedom 
of speech and the right of meeting and 
assembly; third, general ignorance. 
These are the tiiree conditions that 
give Communism a chance. 

When you have widespread poverty, 
when people are out of work, when 
houses are damp, dirty» cold and 
crowdedi when children cry for food, 
there you have soil fertile for Com- 
munism, After a drudging day of de- 
spair, the family sick and cold, the 
doors of hope shut, you can't blame 
the unlucky for giving willing ear to 
the blandishments of tlie Communist 
propagandist, who says that Russia is 
a happy land. 

One way, then, to fight Communisin 
is to go into the root of poverty antf 
distress. The American who wishes to 
fight Communism must make every ef- 
fort to clean up the slums, to assist the 
unlucky, to cure the sick, to care for 
the widow and the orphan. 

I wish to point out a misunderstand- 
ing, a mistake, that many loyal citizens 
(Contmued on page 9i > 



Yes, You Can "Do Something About It!'' 




Recent events in other parts of the world — and here 
— reveal the instant need of renewed and sustained 
effort to bring about a better understanding of '^busi- 
ness'* and the American system of free enterprise. 

As expressed by H* G. Wells, "'the race is between 
education and catastrophe/' 

Noticeable change in the public attitude toward 
business is definitely under way. "Business baiting'* 
today is receiving less public acclaim. It is not as 
salable as political stock-in-trade. 

People are beginning to think of business, not in 
terms of what it does to them, but of what it does for 
them- The public is responding to the simple truism — 
**What Helps Business Helps You/' 

Public officials are finding it more difficult to hide 
behind a smoke screen of misrepresentation concern- 
ing business. 

Business men themselves, after a period of ''Let 
George do it/* now are beginning to state their own 
case, unafraid. They are not leaving the job of ex- 
plaining their policies and practices to the professional 
agitator, the self-styled reformer, the political medi- 
cine-maker. 

This new undercurrent of comprehension and sup- 
port for business should be nurtured and promoted. 

Recognising that the United States is not immune 
to the world-wide revolt against established institu- 
tions, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
through NATION'S BUSINESS, presented two years ago 
a program to bring about an understanding of the free 
enterprise system and all it means to Americans. The 
fact that 1»428 local organizations and 280 trade asso- 
ciations eagerly adapted this program to their local 
needs is evidence, first, of the demand, and second, of 
the sound reasoning back of the effort. Some idea of 
its acceptance may be gained from the fact that in the 
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A PERSONAL nnessaga from the President 
of the U.S. Chamber to the 310,000 business 
men who subscribe to Notion's Business 



past ten months local groups of business men have 
distributed more than 100,000,000 pieces of printed 
matter telling this story of the American business 
system. 

The first phase of this program concerned itself with 
dispelling fallacies. Many of these "witches*' are dead 
today. For example: 

The fallacy that 

'*Two per cent of the people control the wealth of 
this country/' How many placed credence in 
the recent attack on the ''sixty'' famih'es? 
The agitator's cry that property rights had no 
place in employer -employee relations* Public 
opinion has forced a virtual abandonment of 
the si t-- down strike. 

The charge that "capitalism has failed." ''We 
in America persist in our belief in individual 
enterprise and in the profit motive/' 

(The President's address, June 23, 1938) 




Messages such as "Business Success is also a VMust\" 
^'Sharing the Wealth: 1936," and "What Does Busi- 
ness Care About You and Me** were hurled at these 
and otlier misunderstandings. 

The need arose of dispelling an even more ridicu- 
lous fallacy, namely, that ' 'business** was an evil thing, 
a terrible ogre seeking to devour men and women. 

Business men, who recognised this fallacy, there- 
fore, drew a sharper bead on the problem. They focus- 
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ed on the job of taking the curse off the vague word 
"'business" — by the simple process of showing the pub- 
lic the flesh-and -blood folks behind this labeL It ex- 
posed the straw-man dummy that demagogues had 
been belaboring as a whipping boy. It made the 
challenge direct: **Does Anybody in the Audience 
Know This Fellow? Name and Address, Please." It 
brought the issue home — fn>m the fictitious * 'baron" 
to the real grocer and hardware merchant and banker 
on Main Street. 

In a thousand communities business men carried on 
an earnest battle for a better understanding of business 
— its policies and practices. At the same time they re- 
sold to their communities the essential work of local 
chambers of commerce: *'That*s Where Chambers of 
Commerce Come From" and *'What Did a Chamber of 
Commerce Ever Do for Me?" 

Monfhs of intense effort brought * 'business," the 
Wall Street abstraction, to Main Street as a neighbor 
and friend. Some of that insidious division between 
eastern and western business, and between big and 
little business* was broken down. And John Doe is 
less willing today to accept the wholesale attack upon 
banker, power and light operator, manufacturert coal 
and oil producer and retailer. 
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This changing state of mind made possible a new 
appreciation that **Wliat Helps Business Helps You/* 
It opened the mind of the average man to consider 
whether a proposed attack on business would help or 
hurt him* 

Business men, aroused, hammered this phrase at the 
public consciousness some 2 00, 000^000 times* not in- 
cluding its visibihty to 52,000,000 who daily passed 
the 12,148 billboards that carried it. 

Thousands of men and women enrolled themselves 
as salesmen of the American way of life, using a ''Sales 
Manual'' that refreshed their minds with succinct facts 
about what they were selling and about its competitors 
or propKJsed substitutes for the American system. 

At dll times these business men were applying a local 
solution to a local problem. Public opinion springs 
from the crossroads of America, with the result that 
improved sentiment flowed upward and outward and 
thus became a national movement. 




When Better Times 
come Business 
will bring them 



Ex^imples! 557 newspapers caught the spirit of this 
revival and reprinted the messages, either as their own 
contribution or paid for by local sponsors. 

Hundreds of publications made their own original 
comment in editorials or reported the activity of local 
business groups in their news columns. 

Participators distributed 9.600.000 pamphlets ex- 
panding the shorter messages. 

They placarded the messages on tens of thousands of 
billboards ^ office, plant and truck posters. 

They used more than 1,000,000 auto and window 
stickers and multiplied the impression in more than 
20,000,000 envelope and letterhead labels. 

The radio, movies, schools, lapel buttons* postcards 
and some 30 other mediums ranging from bank state- 
ments to milk -hot tie tops all contributed to swell this 
chorus. 

Able speakers conducted more than 5,000 group 
meetings to enlist the active support of business men in 
bringing home to people the vital contribution of in- 
dustry and commerce toward their happiness. 

The effort did not even stop with these things. Arm- 
ed with the **SaIes Manual/' 240 trained men made 
personal calls upon 500,000 business men in ten months. 
Other flying squadrons operated locally, reselling 
America to itself. 

It is upon the heels of these localized yet concerted 
efforts that a change begins to come over the land in its 
attitude toward business. Popular polls and other tests 
of public sentiment register an unmistakable shift 
away from its detractors. Extreme pronouncements 
from Washington are greeted with a rising skepticism 
that has put political rain -makers on the defensive. 
The friends of business, sensing that they are not an 
ostracized minority suffering the just penalty of a 
solemn mandate^ are recovering their voices again. 

This renewed courage of business men in a thousand 
communities who have reassured themselves of their 
strength should be nurtured, encouraged, developed. 

The momentum of a great national movement on 
its way to a restoration of faith and confidence in the 
nation's destiny is too inspiring to be slackened or 
abandoned with the battle half won. 

Now, the next step is clear. Two facts stand out 
conspicuously. First, the Government is engaged in 
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another gigantic spending program, designed, it says> 
to provide jobs and ''purchasing power.'* Second, in 
spite of the lesson of experience, there is still no general 
popular appreciation of the inevitable consequence to 
flow from this course. 

The spending program may achieve tennporarily a 
degree of success for its immediate objectives. But it 
is dissipating the resources that are vital to permanent 
recovery. Ultimately it must be paid for by a 
grinding burden of taxes. 

The withdrawal of these additional tax billions 
from legitimate industry diminishes the ability of busi- 
ness to provide in future — more goods and more 
jobs. 

The man who wants to hold his job and the man 
who wants to get a job are affected more disastrously 
than anyone else by this misguided chase after "pur- 
chasing power/* 

Business men, in their respective circles of in- 
fluence, should carry on the program of understanding 
by urging customers and employees to reflect that 
government money is their mgney^ — collected from 
them in the price of the goods they buy — deducted from 
their day's pay— thereby diminishing the purchase 
ing power of the worker for the sake of those sup- 
ported by government bounty. And that most of 
this bounty is not, as generally believed, for the relief 
of the unemployed, but for regimentation. 

They must make it clear that business does not 
**pay" the taxes. Business is of necessity the tax col-- 
lector. The resentment of business against taxes is not 
based on the fact that these taxes come out of its 
pockets, but on the fact that taxes reduce the oppor- 
tunity of business to grow, by adding to the price 
of its products and thus reducing the size of its pay 
rolls. 

The clearest and most truthful statement ever ut» 
tered about this subject was * 'taxes are paid in the 
sweat of every man who labors/' When this statement 
is believed by every one, the great economic leak can 
be plugged and all men can live better and labor less. 

Is the individual well-being of a citizen of the 
United States helped or hurt by the large amount of 
his earnings expended through taxation by political 
bodies? Shall it be spent for electrical appliances or 
witch-hunting through Senate investigations? Shall it 




be spent for nov^t^or government commissions and 
"surveys"? 

Campaigns to lower taxes have met with resistance 
from two quarters. First, the average man in the street 
feels that business men oppose taxes because they have 
to pay most of them and thus close their ears to argument 
and discussion. This is a fallacy. Second, such cam- 
paigns have violated the first principle of salesman- 
ship in not suggesting the alternative: How will I bene- 
fit personally if taxes are lowered? 

The business man understands because he it is who 
is caught between two millstones. He is in a position 




to explain that the burden of taxes cuts two ways. 
Taxes take away from the resources of business and 
are used for the most part by government agencies to 
make it harder for the manager of a business to carry 
on his job. Government activities, financed by this 
taxation, run the gamut from minor regulation through 
supervision, control and out-and-out competition, 
all of which injure business and restrict its ability to 
pay wages and provide more jobs. 

Technicalities must be made simple. Taxes are 
taken from the margin which business otherwise would 
employ for expansion and improvement. The narrow- 
ing—in many cases the extinction — of this surplus is 
a basic reason for the stagnation in industrial con- 
struction and the **heavy goods*' industries. Which is 
but another way of saying that the unemployed and 
partially employed workers in those industries were 
made to suffer by the spending that called for these 
excess taxes. 

In other words, this is a fax depression f 

These concepts apply not simply to big business 
but to the hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
ness men who in recent months have so valiantly 
carried the banner of this crusade. 

Most spectacular was the unanimity and vigor with 
which ''small business'* voiced its bill of complaints 
to authorities in Washington—dramatizing before the 
whole nation the handicaps which all business needed 
to have removed. 

Our problem after nine years is becoming acute: 
the number of business men who work at their 
own risk J and workers who seek work on their own 
responsibility is steadily declining. 




The business fftiffieRfbws that only work produces 
wealth, that employment is the country's first need. 

The business man is a manager. He must manage so 
that the labor of men and the savings of men together 
produce what the consumer wants and can buy. 

As manager, he knows that the productive powers of 




the people are nullified by political waste and extrava- 
gance. 

Spending and spenders are in Washington's favor. 
Thrift and savers get no recognition except when they 
are called upon for more and higher taxes. 

The business man understands the deeper signifi- 
cance of the biggest bill ever rendered by government 
to the people of the United States. He itemizes the 
bill and finds it covers so many alleged services, 
foreign to the traditional functions of government, 
that they constitute a completely new concept of 
American life, and a chilling substitute for the former 
free American enterprise system. 

How far afield government has ranged is indicated 
by more than 100 new boards, bureaus, authorities, 
commissions and corporations created since 1930 in the 
name of **recovery." How extensive these agencies are 
ts immediately revealed by the huge congressional ap- 
propriations which they administer and spend* 

The people must be made to see that they have 
allowed government to extend its once simple role of 
umpire to that of manager, captain, fullback, with a 
larger and larger box-office cut, and power to change 
the rules at every play* 

They must realize that the bounties of government 
are the result of their own sweat and labor; that other 
monies of theirs are spent to protect them from witches 
and bogies which, for the most part, have been con- 
jured up by the fervid imagination of office seekers. 

What better job for the individual business man 
than to preach day and night the naked truth that 
**Govemment" provides no free shows, no publi- 
cations, no guidance, no culture without its price. The 
bill comes home directly or indirectly to every man or 
woman who holds a productive job or who wants one. 
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Despite the '^deplorable conditions'* found so Hvr in 
practically every activity of American life, "reformers'" 
have a thousand new sets of conditions ready to be 
trotted out demanding federal activity and more ex- 
pense. 

The national stomach needs time to digest the 
abundance of new and strange foods which our poli- 
tical dietitians have prescribed for our well-being. Our 
business system must have time to assimilate the tre- 
mendous changes in our way of doing things. 

Business men suffer because they have been dubbed 
'^reactionaries," They are not reactionaries as ever^^ 
business man knows. They are realists. 

They know that if they were not slow to accept 
untried theories on a large scale needless suffering 
would be caused employees, consumers and men and 
women with savings. 

The job of setting forth these realistic facts is but 
half done. Its completion requires sustained and sac- 
rificial effort. 

It is all right to pass resolutions. But today you, 
the individuals, who compose business groups must 
rededicate yourselves to the faith in the American 
business system of free enterprise. You are a part of 
it. You are its trustees in a real sense. Whether you 
are on farm, in mine, in plant, counting house or store, 
you must crusade as our forefathers of old . If we really 
mean it, we must give more than lip service to the 
American idea and ideal. 




40 Ways 
to Help! 




As a contributron to such a program we submit as a 
starting point a message: **$1,000 Reward . * . for the 
apprehension and conviction of the business man who 
wants fewer customers, fewer things made and sold, 
and fewer workers on his pay roll." It appears on 
page 91 of this number. 

Are you willing to enlist? If so. call up your local 
chamber of commerce or trade association* It will 
supply you with a pamphlet outlining 40 ways in 
which you can take part personally. 




Americoris hove lived so long under a free system 
that they have forgotten there is no limit to **pQlicing/* 




Ambition Still Finds a Job 



By GEORGE SMEDAL 




MAYBE IT takes more cograge 
than mosf of us have but many 
men with ambition still demon- 



strate that they don't have to 
accept relief merely because 
times are hard 



Imagine a factoid owner, who has 
just increased the pay of his em- 
ployees as much as ten per cent each, 
having labor trouble because the 
plant cannot keep up with orders! 

Think of a busmess man, to whom 
a single sale totaling $15,000 was not 
unusual ^ starting all over again at an 
age when most men retire, and build- 
ing up a new business so rapidly and 
solidly that, in three years, he bought 
the building he had rented, bought a 
lot adjoining and erected an additior^ 
to his plant ! 

What about a drug store owner, all 
ready to lock up his store because of 
Jack of trade, striking a veritable gold 
mine that he had failed to work in 
more than 15 years of business ? 

And what about an investment 
house head who lost practically 
everything he had worked years to 
build up, entering one of the most 
competitive of businesses and stag- 
ing a comeback with a novelty that 
turned out to be the answer to every 
homemakcr*s silent prayer? 

And what sliall we say about the 
fellow, fired from his job at 40, with a 
wife and family of growing children, 
finding his life's work just a few 
hours before he had planned to take 
his own life ? 

In days when one hears and read» 
so much about '^depression" and its 
twin, "recession," it is refreshing to 
meet these American business men, 
many of them *'down nnd almost out/* 
who refu.**ed to be licked. Many of 
them have staged comebacks that 
read like the wildest tale of fiction, 
but each has built more solidly than 
ever. 

Take the case of a drug store owmer 
in a middle western state. He was ten 
years past middle age. He had kept 
in line with the latest develnpments 




livering his lunches 



in store operation, but, somehow, 
business kept dripping away until he 
had actually set the day on which he 
would close up and get a job as a 
pharmacist in a competing store. 

This fellow had been serving light 
lunches in his store for years. His 
place of business was in a district 
w^here there were hundreds of office 
workers* He spent almost his last ten 
spot for handbills which he had dis- 
tributed at stores and offices in a ten- 
mile radius around his store. The bills 
announced that an inexpensive dinner 
or luncheon was to be had at his store 
in addition to breakfast. But the 
message on this handbill announced: 

'*We will deliver free to your office, 
store or home, your dinner, luncheon 
or supper." 

It was a last and desperate attempt 
to recover business. 

This week I talked with this fellow. 
He now operates three stores, has a 
large staff of messengers and this 
summer he is going to take a vacation 
—he is on a trailer tour of the United 
States and he plans to be away for 
three months. 

The soap market Is one of the most 
competitive in the United States. At 
present rival manufacturers are giv- 
ing away automobiles, European 
tours, automatic refrigerators and 
what not in their battle to hold old 
customers and win new ones* 

An idea for merchandising 

THIS was the state of affairs which 
a Minneapolis investment business 
head faced after his business had 
gone where a lot of businesses went 
in the late depression. Although ap- 
parently whipped, this man decided 
he could turn the tables and whip 
what had whipped him. When he got 
ready to place a household cleansing 
powder on the market he realized the 
competition he would have to face. 
He scratched his head for an idea— 
and found it. 

He had observed that, w^hen the 
homemaker has used the cleansing 
powder can, she usually hides it even 
though she may have used a decora- 
tive cloth of some kind to hide the 
can*s uglines.s. There was the idea this 
business man discovered. He designed 
a holder for the can of cleansing pow- 
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der TA^hich he was going to market. It 
was a glorified salt shaker, attractive 
in color with the trade-mark of the 
cleanser upon it. This holder was so 
jeslgned that it will not fit any other 
^can of cleansing powder on the mar- 
ket* And the bottom is drilled out so 
that it cannot be filled or refilled with 
bulk powder* 

A few weeks ago I vis i led this man. 
He is now employing 30 persons in his 
factory, selling thousands of cases of 
his powder every month » invading the 
national market and right now^ is on 
trip to the eastern seaboard and the 
i*acific Coast w^here two branch plants 
are to be established. 

In St, Paul, Minn., is one of the na- 
tion's most expert fishing fly manu- 
^facturers. But with the ''depression" 
ind "recession" folks just didnl seem 
to have much interest in fishing. 

He was just about ready to call it 
juits and try something else when he 
''remembered something he had seen 
hundreds of times. He decided that, 
if men wouldn't buy his fishing flies, 
the thing to do was to appeal to the 
women. He recalled how many women 
liave refused to go fishing because 
they won't handle squirming worms 
or wiggly minnows. So this Minneso- 
tan built up a display of his fmest 
flies, held open house for the women 
and today his business is fine. 

To an Armenian living in Chicago 
the sale of a $15,000 rug to a resident 
of the city-s Gold Coast was by no 
means a rarity* But these sales be- 
came fewer and fewer and soon this 
rug dealer discovered that he had no 
business left. 

Maybe he was discouraged when he 
had to close up his business but he 
wasn't out. With his two sons he 



opened a rug cleaning establishment 
in Chicago, miles from the location 
of his one-time swanky store. Much 
of the machinery for his plant was 
obtained just because the manufac- 
turers knew they could trust him. 

Successful rug cleaning 

HE rented a small building and for 
the first year lie joined his sons in 
doing the actual cleaning labor on the 
rugs. In three years he has bought 
the building, bought an adjoining lot 
and erected an addition to his plant. 
On one day this season his drivers 
brought in more than 750 rugs to be 
cleaned. 

He was 40 years old, married and 
had a family of three growing chil- 
dren. For 20 years he had been engag- 
ed in newspaper editorial work and 
had never thought that some day he 
might find himself without a job. But 
that actually happened. 

Terrified by Uie prospects, this man 
had decided to take his own life. His 
death would mean a $10,000 payment 
by an insurance company. 

One afternoon w^hile he was trying 
to decide the most painless and least 
gory method of doing away with him- 
self, he had an idea— but it was far 
removed from his ovto death. 

During his years on the editorial 
stalf of a daily newspaper this man 
had dabbled more or less in advertis- 
ing. This afternoon he got to think- 
ing about advertising and recalled 
that many of the smaller businesses, 
if not most of them, did not have the 
services such as rendered by an ad- 
vertising agency. He decided that, if 
he could serve just a few of these bus- 
inesses in preparing and placing their 



advertising, he could at least make 
enough money to feed, clothe and 
house his brood. Today this man is 
earning more money in a w^eek than 
he previously received in a month. 

In Chicago there is a fellow by the 
name of Norman A. Siegal. He u.sed 
to drive racing automobiles on diil 
tracks. One day he decided he wanted 
to get some kind of a vehicle that 
would be handy w^hen he had to go 
on errands in the Chicago Loop. He 
dabbled around and finally placed a 
washing machine motor on a contriv- 
ance to which spare parts from a baby 
carriage contributed. That was the 
idea, Hiegal was delighted and so were 
his friends to w^hom he showed the 
new vehicle. 

From this beginning has grown a 
business that this year will see the 
manufacture of 12,000 Moto-Skoots 
worth $700,000. Some folks refer to 
this velvicle, a two-wiieel, rubber-tired, 
motorized **puddle jumper,'* as a roll- 
er skate with a motor. But no matter 
what they call it, they buy it. Cig- 
arette manufacturers have pojmlar- 
ized these vehicles in their advertise- 
ments; movie stars use them on the 
beach and on the studio lots and Sie- 
gal can't keep up with the orders. 

Now Siegai is employing more than 
SO persons in his plant manufacturing 
these vest pocket motorcycles. 

The other day Siegai announced 
that he was raising the pay of his 
employees ten and five per cent, de- 
pending on their length of service 
with the company. But still some of 
his workers are dissatisfied. Most of 
them have orders in for Moto-Skoots 
but business is so good that they will 
have to wait until the outside custom- 
ers are served. 




He lifiall^ placed a was hi rig machine motor on a contrivance to which the spare parts of a 
baby carriage contributed. From this beginning has groHii a business employing SO persotis 
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NEW 1 
FANFOLD 
MACHINE 



Burroughs 




ELIMINATES ALL 
NEEDLESS COSTLY MOTIONS 

Users of fanfold machines are amazed at the simple, 
aut<>matic action of this remarkable new Burroughs 
Fanfold Machine, 

They quickly realize that it cannot waste costly 
time — that it does not waste physical effort. 

See for yourself how it will enable your operators 
to sustain high-speed production with much less effort, 
thereby lowering your costs of handling fanfold or con- 
tinuous forms of any kind. Ask for a demonstration, 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6100 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 



Carriage Opens 

Automaticatly ! 

Forms are Released 

Automatically! 

Carriage Returns 

Automatically! 

Carbons Shift 

Automatically! 

Th^n — aji the operator removes 
the completed Bet of forms — 

New Forms Lock in Place 

Automatically! 

Carriage Closes 

AutomaticaUy! 



THE MACHINE 
-NOT THE OPERATOk 
DOES MOST OF 
THE WORK 



what Money Can't Buy 



By FRED DeAR 



irS the [iHle things that moke 
o loyal personnel ond a good 
name for the company. A few 
of them are listed on page 44. 
How do you stack up? 



In that simple, pastoral stage 
through which ijidustry was passing 
until a few years ago an cntci-priser 
concerned himself with but two major 
fcobjecti ves^ — to produce a good product 
or service and to find buyers for it at 
a price that left him a profit* Of course 
there were other corollaries to these. 
It was necessary to treat his em- 
ployees well and to pay them fair 
wages or they might go over to some 
other business. Likewise with his cus- 
tomers, who demanded a certain 
amount of courtesy as well as good 
values. Butp in the main, he could con- 
centrate his energies on production 
and distribution. Into them was pour- 





Nobody expects the businoss man to mount a soap box to 
answer hts critics bur» fortiinatelv, there arc other wavs 



''I like to go out with the men in 
my shirtsleeves and use a spade." 



ed the genius of management. That 
both were well done will not be dis- 
puted. 

Now, when business is under fire 
from economic and political dervishes 
as something unclean, other matters 
demand a coordinate place in man- 
agement's attention^ along with pro- 
duction and distribution. These two 
are no less important than formerly 
but others are added to the load. To- 
day a business must go after a thing 
known as public good will just as 
earnestly as it goes after orders. It 
must seek diligently for another good 

employee satisfaction. Formerly it 
tiki all its selling to customers and 
prospective customers. Now it must 
sell its own employees as well as the 
public. 

To many this will seem to be the 
job of the politician and not of the 
business man. It does seem unfortu- 
nate that the business man must turn 
from his job of manufacturing goods 
and services and take up the unfa- 
miliar task of manufacturing good 
will. Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
survival that he do so. Whether or 
not he likes it, right now that should 
be the principal undertaking of the 
head of every business. 



What do enecutives say when this 
question is brought up? Frequently 
something like this: 

We hav^e no employee relations? prob* 
lem. We tr^at our people bo weU they are 
all cantented. Our organisation is Jtisl like 
*me happy family. As for the outside 
pubJic, it knows that our name stands for 
high quality and a square deat. 

Exaggerating their good traits 

LIKE whistling in the dark, or shout- 
ing platitudes in a stump speech* A 
New York market research man told 
a group of sales executives recently 
that, in the absence of objective facts, 
nearly every business executive mr.- 
terially exaggerates his company's 
standing with the trade and the rela- 
tive position of its products in the 
market^ while minimizing competing 
firms* This trait seems to be even 
more pronounced in the realm of 
public and employee relations. 

Many who spoke with such confi- 
dent assurance have had to wrestle 
with adversity soon thereafter. One 
man who bragged about his own idyU 
lie situation had no sympathy with 
most of those plagued with labor 
troubles. He thought they '*had it 
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Here's some wise adi/ke you con't possib/y fo//ow 




**/*f>/ xnvR rj^m in a lot of baskets^ " 
That is an old in\ t-HTuienr principle 
the wisdani of which rioljody dispuEti^. 
But for the a ventre man, thure ist just 
one thinj^ wrtnig with it—he b*rsn*E 
trnoiigh eggs, 

Rvi'ii ihv man of ^reat wtMlth finds h 
ditficuk 10 follow the principlt! of iliver- 
sificairian far enough. To do so mc*'iiis that 
he nnist sjirtrui! hi> mone\ over many ilil* 
ft, rent types of investments^ ovlt many 
<h<ierenr industries, antl in many scctians 
of the rountry. 

Hut the principle of broad diversiftca- 
tifin crtfj be followed by a life insurance 
mm p any* 

Many factors jom hands to form a pro- 
tecting ring of safety around the money 
the company invests for the bene lit of 
its poiic\b"^ldi T< The ib hilars invested go 



only into ivpes ot securities defintil by 
wise mlcs base*! on the lotig experience 
of life insurance companiei^ and embod- 
ied in the insn ranee Inws of the v a Hons 
States, and of the Dotninion of Canada. 

A staff of investment speciahsts. each 
an expert in his particular investment 
he!d. has been drilled for years to con- 
sider return on the principal secondary to 
return the principal. 

In the course of making investments, 
.1 mass of economic information is com- 
piled, weighed, and digested. And rhe 
placing of every dollar that gLK.s fcjrrh ro 
earn has been checked and cross-checked. 

There is no "risk-less*' investment. Life 
insurance companies do, however, 
achieve maximum safety for their funds, 
not only by having a ver>' large mim- 
her of eggs, but also h\ un rstigating 



thoroughly eacb of the many difierenc 
baskets into which they put those eggs. 

Lifi- inxurancc o^trs i<y ihi' man a'iik only 
'^ftit^ egg'' a reassuring ntrmis oj fuii'mg ilwt 
iniu many baxk^t^^ 



7'his h Numhff 4 in 4 srrlfs of advrftifmtmu 



lit, 4 Li td U.p*.itl friij^iLtj!, 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 



coming to them" because they were 
•*chiselers/' 

His firm web different. But when I 
gaw him less than a month later his 
plant was closed by a strike. Em- 
ployees whom he considered perfectly 
contented and IDO per cent loya! had 
suddenly made demands that he felt 
he could not meet. 

In predicaments like this, tl hap- 
pens with surprising frequency that 
the public^ which was supposed to 
have an undying affection for the 
company, proves coldly indifferent or 
positively hostile to its cause. Trade 
association men who tried to have 
their members present a common 
front against labor disaffection have 
met this wall of complacency on the 
part of members who thought it 
couldn't happen to them and were in- 
different to the invotvement of others 
whom they considered less fortunate- 
Custom is so strong that business still 
hits much harder blows at other busi- 
ness than at its real opposition* 

Workers are puzzling 

NO ONE— unless it be the 
political seers or John L« 
Lewis and his lieutenants— 
seems to know what work- 
ing men and women are 
thinking about. What moves 
them to action In the mastic 
appears to be a closed book 
to some industrialists who 
may know their technology 
like the alphabet. The work- 
er who inquired solicitously 
about the su|>erintendent's 
sick child last week may be 
slugging '^scabs'* with a 
baseball bat today* The 
woman who greets her fore- 
man so cordially this morn- 
ing may be on tlie picket line 
tomorrow trying to tear the 
lothes off some other girl 
who wants to work. 

Employers nursed a false 
aense of security. Because 
they considered themselves 
liberal, they refused to be- 
lieve their employees could 
be dissatisfied. That work- 
men to whom they had lent 
money in family emergen- 
cies would listen to the ad- 
vice of pied pipers instead 
of coming to them they did 
not rate as a possibility. But that is 
just what happened. Many a strike 
was lost because self-satisfied em- 
ployers waited until the storm broke 
before mending their fences- Nearly 
all the strategy was exercised by the 
labor leaders. 

After they had suffered much from 
costly suspensions of operations and 
damaging publicity, besides submit- 
ting under dure^is to hard and humili* 



ating terms from the unions, a great 
many industrialists turned to the 
special ists in good will building, as 
had been their custom when facing 
other tough problems* Public rela- 
tions, industrial relations, personnel 
and publicity all came in for atten- 
tion- Departments were set up or 
counsel engaged for the job of mak- 
ing friends of employees and the 
public* 

This function, heretofore con.Hid' 
ered a luxury for a few of the larger 
corporations, stepped up to the status 
of a necessity. 

All this represented progress to- 
ward a new emphasis on the human 
factors in business, even though it 
was in some cases but a tardy locking 
of the stable door. At least it was an 
advance from the habit of calling in 
an attorney every time a new ex peri- 




Employees whom he considered contented suddenly 
made demands that he felt lie could not m€!et 



ence had to be faced. In this indusLriiil 
revolution lawyers are even more at 
sea than production or sales man- 
agers. 

But under such conditions, as was 
but natural, too much was expected 
of this new arm of industry* Inevit- 
able disappointments followed* An in- 
clination developed to look on the 
whole thing as a troublesome detail 
that could be handled by a sizable 



appropriation. The diplomatic staff 
was ex(>ected to manufacture em- 
ployee loyalty or cnmmunily good will 
like the production department manu- 
factured shoes or trailers* 

Loyahy is built up slowly 

THE illusion is not new that a clever 
pubticily man with a facile pencil and 
the necessary press '^contacts*' can 
soon change hisses into hurrahs. The 
fabulous achievements of Harry 
Reichenbach and Ivy Lee have created 
many extravagant illusions about 
horn tooting. Similar psychological 
miracles are fondly expected to turn 
employees into the meek who arc still 
supiK>sed to inherit the earth. 

Hard experience is smashing some 
of these illusory hopes. Loyalty, good 
will, friendliness, it turns out, are not 
to be had through mass production 
methods. They are still handmade. 
The process is .hIow and paififul and 
many h*inds must contribute to it, A 
public relations or industrial relations 
division cannot be organized as a 
sf" pa rate compartment of the business 
responsible for delivering 
these intangibles according to 
budgetary schedules. No mat- 
ter how able the department 
head or counsel, he cannot 
shoulder responsibility for re- 
sults as a sales manager, credit 
manager or advertising coun- 
sel would* 

Frequently this individual 
whose business is to wave 
Aaron *s rod and produce 
sweetness and light finds that 
his is first of all a job of train- 
ing the company's executives. 
A thousand and one little 
things may assume more im- 
portance than the big things. 
Most of these little things arise 
with or are inspired by man- 
agement. When it comes to 
tlieir effect on human relation* 
ships the little actions of the 
executive must be weighed on 
very delicate scales. 

Some of these pregnant 
t rifles are delicate matters that 
a subordinate may hesitate to 
suggest to his chief* Avoiding 
the appearance of luxury, for 
example, touches on a privilege 
that the individualistic indus- 
trialist is likely to consider as 
nubody*s business but his own. If he 
chooses to have a chauffeur drive him 
to the office in his Cadillac, that isn't 
taking anything from his employees* 
pay envelopes. Yet it dcNBS provide 
some ammunition for envious criti- 
cism by agitators. 

The head of one concern made a 
practice of golfing every Saturday 
afternoon. He carried his clubs down 
to the office in the morning and some- 




COMPTOMETERS keep C & 0 figure work on fast schedule 



• The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company has long been recognized as 
one of the most efficiently managed rail- 
mads ifl the United States— and this 
efficiency applies to C & O figure* work 
methods as well as to the more obvious 
phases of this company's activities. 

For 26 years, the Comptometer has 
played a major role in C & O figure- 
work methods . . , kept C & O figure 
work on fast schedules. In the entire 
C & O organization, a total of 165 
Comptometers (including 71 Electric 
Model K machines) are used on such 
varied work as checking multiplica- 
tions which represent the basis of this 
road's proportion on interline settle- 
ment sheets, dividing passenger mile- 
age sheets, making extensions for the 
issuance of statement of differences and 
corrections, verification of both inter- 
line and local passenger accounts and 
freight waybills; also in handling other 
miscellaneous figure work where speed 
and accuracy are essentiaL 

Comptometers are also used for zone 
revision, auditing overcharge claims, 
payrolls, bills, vouchers and Ciir 
accounting. 

C ^ O officials report complete satis* 
faction with Comptometer machines 
and methods. 




Zmptmtiil Sureao of C Be 0*s Auditor of Revenues at Richmond, Viu The w t>rk 
handled on this CompTomeier "battery" includes ^ddititm, suhtracrK>n, muln'pli^ 
cstiiun and division. The Shaw* Walker Desks shown here are speciiilly destKned 
for Comptometer use. 



IllE LLLCTRIC MODEL K COMPTOMfrTR 



• A Comptometer represen- 
tative will gladly demon- 
strate (in your office, on 
your job) how Comptom- 
eter methods can save your 
concern's time and money. 
Tc ! e p h o n e y o u r local 
Comptometer office, or 
write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 N- 
Paulina St,, Chicago^ IIL 



COMPTOMETER 



tue. r ^ Tit on 
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times wore his golf togs. Then, at 
noon, somewhat apologetically he 
gathered up his paraphernalia and 
left for the club, not to return until 
Monday, As a matter of fact, he prob* 
ably worked harder than any member 
of his organization; still he felt self- 
conscious about that Saturday after- 
noon diversion* He didn't want to give 
up his golf, so he announced one day 
that thereafter the establishment 
would be closed at noon on Saturdays 
so that everybody could choose his 
recreation. That was before the gen- 
eral vogue of the 51 i;- and 5-day week: 
"Our boss is a good egg. very demo- 
cratic and all that;** a sales woman in 
a dress shop remarked, "But his wife 
has a lordly air when she comes down 
to the store that burns me up. All the 
girls try to avoid her. When she buys 
anything she's crankier than any cus- 
I omen Takes out dresses, wears them 
and then sends 'em back* Acts like 
she's somebody and wants to shout 

it;* 

This should suggest something to 



employers who are careful In handling 
their people and who may have mini- 
mized the importance of the right at- 
titude on the part of members of their 
families. 

What do employees really think? 

ONE probably coiildn*t find a busi- 
ness executive who would admit he 
has gone *'high hat" or who could see 
anything in the conduct of his busi- 
ness that would justify in his mind 
epithets like "feudal baron" or '"big 
shot." But it isn't a question of what 
he thinks, nor of what his employees 
say to his face. Whether or not he in- 
vites it, an employer is the subject 
of much flattery and kow-towing. The 
test is what his employees think and 
say among themselves* 

A bakery company gave a dinner at 
a hotel to its route salesmen. Contest 
prizes were to be awarded. There was 
entertainment and a guest speaker. 
The president of the company, in a 
dinner jacket and on his way to 



another function, stopped in at the 
affair for a few minutes, greeted the 
sales manager, waved at "the boys" 
and was on his way. The effect was 
worse than if he had not appeared at 
all. Some of the men resented what 
seemed to them an evidence of uppish* 
ness by the boss, because he had rated 
his social engagement ahead of what 
was, in their eyes, an important oc- 
casion. 

Failure to encourage individualism 
iH a bet often missed, especially by the 
larger companies. Exaggerated mili- 
tary line organization and the striving 
to standardize everything have a ten- 
dency to make men receptive to union- 
ization, A man who works for a 
laundry company with several units 
in the same city was complaining 
about this: 

I wa^ hired by the f^<?neral sales man- 
ager over in the main office. When he 
gave me the job he told mc to come in 
and see him or his assistant any time I 
had anything; on my mind or any idea for 
thc" Kood of the bustlnesa. He said sugg^e^ 
lions always^ were welcome. But I soon 
learned that nobody in the organization 
does that sort of thing, and for a good 
reason. To go over the head of my super- 
visor would only get him down on me, 
then he'd start riding me. And to go to 
the general ofDce without the knowledge 
of my plant manager would prejudice him 
against me. 

Why don't 1 spill my suggestions to the 
HUpervisor or the plant manager? Well, 
here's what happens. I'm just a route 
ntan. He yayi^. "Na, that won't do; we've 
tried that already." 

Or maybe he yays. '*I'll pass this on to 
the fipnoral office and see what they say." 

But he doe:jn't paj?^ it on aa coming 
from me. After a while I figured the best 
way to gel along here was to play with 
the hoys, join the union and keep my 
mouth shuu 

Trifles are important 

IP THE negative little things play a 
big part in the making of company 
character and better employee rela- 
tions, the affirmative trifles are no less 
important. There was the New York 
elevator operator with whom I talked 
during one of the strikes that made 
so many climbers out of Manhattan 
cliff dwellers. He was still running his 
car in a big office building on a day 
when any passenger might be a strik- 
er with a piece of lead pipe under his 
coat. 

*1 wouldn't quit, on account of the 
boss," he told me: 

You see, when J had pneumonia last 
spring the buildlnjtr manager <vice*presl* 
di'nt of the compariy) canie cjv<«r to my 
apjirtment to st^e m^, Ai^ he left he handed 
the wife a signed blank check and toki 
her to fin it out and CAsh \i for whatever 
money she needed. Of course we didn*t 
have to use the check. But I*m not forget- 
ting a thing like that, 

I know an oil refining company 
president who has specific ideas on 
this executive characteristic. Here ia 
( Con t in tied on page 72 > 



Check Lisf for Executives 

TiiESE QUESTIONS are taken from a list of 112 which appeared 
in a series of four questionnaires prepared by H, C. Marschalk, 
president of Marschalk & Pratt Marketing and Advertising Ser- 
vice, for the self-examination of executives of industrial concerns. 
The four questionnaires relate to *'You/' **Your Company/* "Your 
Product/* and ^'Your Contact with the PublicV'* They are designed 
to be answered by the chief executive himself and the executives 
directly under his control, solely for the information of the head of 
the business, to guide him in directing the all-important employee 
and public relations policies of his company. 

1 • Do you attend offtce or shop lunctiniis, the iinmml pioiie, eic? 

2* If you do, is it as a **bra3s hat?" Do you ''preside/' make the "speech of the 
cvemng*" **raiae hell with 'em** — «r do you pass the gavel to someone elfl^e? 
3» Do you use a private entrance? A private eicvator? 

4« li your office ten times as costly as the avefji^e executive office in your 
comp^iny? 

5, Do you take an actual and sincere interest in the people v^ho work close ly 
under you— in their wives, childrcti, domestic situations, and in their mate- 
rial progress? 

f^t C>o you raise executive wages or increase executive bonuses (your own in- 
cluded) at the same time that you either cut the hourly rate or the work 
week of your workers? 

7* 1^ salesmen (not canvassers) ''have a hard time getting in** your office? 

0 a Are incoming phone calls routed promptly to the proper persons, or are 
phone users *'hung up?*' 

9* What percentage of your present employees arc sons of employees? 

1 0* Do yon cooperate fully with the press, or do you rather **fight shy" of re- 
porters, and attempt to suppress news that might be unfavorable? 

^ I • Do you welcome, under proper safeguardsi news photographers? 

12* Instead of cultivating news writers and cooperating with them, has your 
rampany ever nttrmptfd to put over any '*ptiblicity stunts?" 
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DOWN GOES THE 
DEAm RAn 




New Goodrich Tire Lasts Much 
Longer Because It Runs Cooler 



Here is a new way you can secure 
greater truck tire mileage^ lower 
CDSts^ and greater safety, at one and 
the same time! 

All because of a new kind of tire 
cord — brought to you in the 
Goodrich Triple Protected Silver- 
town. This cord — called Hi-Flex 
— is smaller in diameter than 
ordinary cord, more compact, more 
elastic. 

NEW KIND OF CORD! 

Under coastant B ex ingt ordinary cords 
usually str^tcb, increase in length, take a 
pel maca^Qt set. That's what causes circs 
to ''^grow/' to hecome flabby, and evecm- 
ally to fail. Hi-Flex Cord stretches — yes 
— but because it is more elastic, it comes 
back alivel Returns to its original length, 

Ii retains its strength and elasticity 
under the lerrific pounding on the high- 



ways. And because Hi- Flex provides 
strength without bulk, the whole tire is 
more compact. And it therefore runs 
COOLER. The sizzling temperatures 
which kill off so many tires just don't 
develop! 

TIRES TRIPLE PROTECTED 

Only Goodrich gives you Mi-Flex Cord 
— and only Goodrich gives you the com- 
bination of these three features which, 
working together, lick load problems, 
lick speed problems, and practically 
eliminate sidewall breaks: 

1PLYFLEX — 1 cough outer which disctjbutfS 
^cresst^s ihrotighout the lire and prevcms 

ZPLY-'LOCK— d Dpw tncchod of lockiag: die plies 
about the beadji, aochormg them in place. 

3 HI- FLEX CORD— lutt-floared in live rubber — 
cord thM retains its strengtb and protects the 
tire PgaiDst gefting dangerou^Jr bot. 

TESTS PROVE CLAIMS 

This amazing new Triple Protected tire 
h^s been tested on tire-killer runs* Tested 



where they said no tire could l^ist more 
than a few thousand miles. But the new 
Silvertowns took it on the chin, ran two 
and three times longer than the best tires 
used beforel Set records which old-time 
tire men said were almost unbelievable! 
NO EXTRA COST 
Why not start saving now? Put these 
same tires on your trucks* Try them on 
your toughest bauL Save on every mile* 
They are premium-built tires but they 
carry no premium 
price! Juit call a 
Goodrich dealer 
for prices. 




Goodricli^t^Silvertowns 



SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 



No Business Can Escape Change 



Business conftnues ni0nktnd*$ great- 
est benefactor because it alone can 
deliver the goods others pronnise 



1 • FOR CHILLING drinks without dilutifig there is a 
now llquid*!llied glass tube with handle. The stlrnnj;^ device 
froz(*n in the refrig-erat or, then it cooU I ho drink while stirring. 

2 • A FLEXIBLE rubber tube conveyor simpHOes the 
handling of granular nmteriala from duat to 2** lumps. Material 
can be carried vertically and in two or more planes without 
transfer. The moving tube ist kept closed except at loading' 
and unloading polnt^s where jsipcclal roilers£ open iL 

3 • TWO now super-am moniated fatty aeld soaps are water 
dlapersible and when applied dry rtadily to give water repel- 
]ant fUms of good lubricating value. They have been uaed in 
coating* filling and cleaning paper* textiles, leather, metaK 
wood and other products. They have excertent dcterg<?nt prop- 
er tie a, can be u^ed to wateipi oof concrete* 

4 • A NEW machine for the dispen?ion or emulalfl cation 
of liquids or solids in Uriuids ia designed with a simple^ sani- 
tary construction, and to eliminate air from the procesBing, 
It is Jacketed for temperature control, in completely and easily 
diftas^embled for cleaning and sterilizing. 

5 • A NEW paper lacquer which is moisture proof prevents 
moisture from entering packaged goodd« or retains moisture 
in the package if intended. It is aim resistant to aculflng and 
scratching* and alcohol and greascM. It prevents offsetting and 
smearing of inks on labi-ls of products which must be packaged 
while hot 

6 « A SOFT lead jitrip of new design, when used with a 
special caulking compound, is said to give a permanent aeal. 
proof against leakage and staining* far any mason t>* joint. 

7 • AN mGENTOUS locking principle for the reflectors of 
industrial lights makes it impossible to light the lamp until 
the reflector is properly locked in place* The reflector is 
fastened by a short turn; no tietscrews, Ifsvera, or threaded 
necks are used* 

8 • A NEW device for flshermen permits the simultaneous 
dropping of two anchors, at bow and stern, without moving 
from their seat. The anchor rope^ aie on a reel which releases 
them to the same depth and draws them in simultaneously. 

9 • A SMALL signal panel for automobiles shows whether 
all lights are operating properly. When the headlight high 
filament burns out, the current i^ switched to the low and a 
panel signal indicates the change. Headlight tallUght, and 
stoplight p when out, give their characteristic signals* 

10 • A NOVEL industrial product resembling wood and 
plaster has high Insulating value, light weight It can be made 
in sheets or molded into any desirable shape, which later aetn 
into a hard, rigid mass. It will hold nails, will withstand 900^ F, 

11 •A RUBBER cover which fits any automobile steering 
wheel keeps th# wheel clean when the car Is to be driven with 
dirty hands. It's particularly advantageous when while gloves 
arc worn while driving. 

1 2 • A MORE powerful and more concentrated light is pro- 
vided by a midget 1,000 watt mercurj' lamp whose arc is ap- 
proximately the size of a common pin. The lamp provides 
12 times the light of an Incandescent lamp of similar wattage ♦ 
It can be supplied with much or little ultraviolet radiation. 
With a water-cooled bulb. It gives a very cool light. 



13 • VERY HIGH vacua, as much as 110,000,000 mm. of 
mercur>% are obtainable with a newly developtni vacuum pump 
It operates at a high pumping speed, in excess of 1,000 liters 
of gas a second, and uses synthetic pumping oils and greases 
of very low vapor pre.S8ures* 

14 • STORAGE batteries with a new type porous rubber 
separator are said to have lower charging voUageMi greater 
capacity, and Improved resistance to overcharging. 

15 • A SYNTHETIC filament to replace gut for flshermen's 
tackle, according to preliminary tests, la strong, does not swell 
In water, and resists fraying and cracking. 




22 * A new automatic iype^«»img machine employi a standjird 
model type writer for its keyboard, cam 4 line at a n'me for either 
luultigraph or letter pre«i. The Ahtvi tn the typewriter shows 
errors which may be corrected before being cast. Margin jufttifica* 
tion is autoniiitic. Either pica or elite typewriter faces may be UKd. 



16 • SKID platforms of a new design havn steel frames 
and legs that are factor>* made. Wooden tops can be made 
or replaced locally by inexperienced workmen. 

1 7 • A DISTINCT type of Mazda lamp is now made which 
has an efficient reflector unit inside the bulb. It has a parabolic 
flared bulb, coated on the inside of the flare with metal which 
has a high polish and directs the light In a powerful beam- 
It is made with narrow spot beam or with wide flood beam. 

1 B • A NOVBL optical device for the door permits you to 
see who is ringing the door bell without being seen yourself. 
It is smalli easily installed, and ^ald to be an elTectlvc erinu* 
preventive. 

19 • A PUTTY containing rubber remains permanently pla-s- 
tic» sticks to steel, wood, or glass, is efl'ective as an aciuarium 
cement or a marine caulking campound. 

20 • A NEW paint is said to make an effet nv^ ^l iii over 
creosoted lumber. Creosoted iSoors, poles, guard-rails when 
painted with it are said not to stain other materials. 

21 • A NEW cigarette holder uses a glass fabric filter which 
can be easily cleaned with a special cleaning fluid, or with hot 
water, alcohol, or any detergent. — WiLtJiRD L, Hammith 

Ei>rfOR's NuTK —This material Is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Basis' itss has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices In Washington, Further 
Information on any of thes« items ean be had by writing us. 
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C-H VALVE CONTROL UNITS START, STOP, 
MIX, REGULATE . . . AUTOMATICALLY 

No matter what you handle in your plant — if 
It's gaseous, liquid or the consistency of grain or 
sand^ Cutler-Hammer Motorized Valve Control 
Units can save time and money, speed processes, 
and give far better results — for example, in the 
case of chemical processing where accuracy 
and precision of control are at a premium. 

Cutler-Hammer Valve Control Units are avail- 
able for any size of valve from ' up . . . for 
any type of valve from butterfly to the armor 
plated monsters that hondle steom at 2000 
pounds. It is difficult to picture briefly their 
enormous engineering superiority, but there are 
certain tests you should know about before you 
select valve control. And in the Cutler-Hommer 
line there is such breadth of variety as to make 
positive you get what you need. This is another 
outstanding contribution of Cutler-Hammer to 
the progressive betterment of industry, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Pioneer Elect ricol Monufaciurers^ 
1251 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 




At the touch of o 
finger, fhe sequence 

carries on. No need 

V<.|,e control Uni.s ore 
„enao.s sfride forward to- 
„ordprecisionpl--P-"''-'- 




CUTLER'HAMMER 



VALVE CONTROL 





ANOTHER CUTUR-HAMMER CONTRIBUTION 



Leaders in the March of Business 



O. HHAD, pre5?id<?nt, Railway Expie?^.^ Agency, who five yi^iu^ 
ago inaugiirated a plan that made everyone of the AK^ency*fl 5t|Q00 
employees a trained i^aleKman and backed their efforts with 
search and advertising. His plan has been consiisiently succes.^ful 
ever since with steady gains reported monthly in both rail and air 
divisions, 

WILLIAM A, BLICES, new saleiJ manager of the Kaah Motors Bi- 
vision of Nanh-Kelvinator. He entered the autonnobUe husinesa as 
a retail salesman in Kansas City nearly 20 years ago and has spent 
the past five years supervising automobile advertising accounts. 
He has played a large part in the development of accounting and 
bu^^iness systems and car financing plans used by dealers today. 

ALLAN B. AUSTIN will manage the construction organization in 
Enirland which is to be set up by the Austin Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He is the grandson of ^muel Austin, founder of the company, 
and had an active part in construction of the i40,00fl,000 automobile 
plant at Gorki, Ruiisia. The London organisation will be the com* 
pany's fir^it complete, permanent staiT outside of the United Staten 
and Canada. 

K. T» KKLLE/K, preisident of the Chrysler Corporation, who an- 
nounced that his company had spent more than $15,000,000 for 
equipment with which to buUd improvements and adv^ances Into 
the 193^ line. Emphasized his belief that car m\ei» for the entire In- 
dustry would amount to between 2 J50,000 and 3.225.000 units in 1939, 
The ability of his company to maintain earninga in the first half of 
19as when motor vehicle tiates dropped to 261,04$ compared to 829*- 
700 in the first half of 1937 received much favorable comment, 

F. E- LETSINGER. vice-preiiident In charge of sales of Cummins 
Engine Company, Columbus, Ind., recently received an order for 
112 dieisel engines to be uaed in trucks of the Colonial Sand and 
Stone Company, New York. Sixty-two were for replacements In 
old trucks and (K) for installation in new trucks to be built by the 
Mack Truck Co. Company believes tt I a largest order ever placed 
for this type of truck in the United States. Mr, Letsin^rer stated that 
hia organ illation will double production next y ear due to develop- 
ment of smaj] dieselg built in four and six cylinder sizea 
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A Year of Retail Price Control 

By REIN HOLD WOLFF 



f\ YEAR AGO the Miller-Tydings 
Act was passed. Ponderous oratory 
preceded the event. Whether or not 
the act has achieved its promised 
endsi it has not stopped the ora- 
tory. 

The law, or at least its purpose, 
continues to make headlines in the 
business papers. It has raised mer- 
chandising problems and stirred legal 
controversies. It has started heated 
discussions among economists and 
politicians. Business groups have or- 
ganized to promote its progress. Con- 
sumers have organized to fight for its 
repeal. 

In all the turmoil, very little has 
become known as to what has really 
happened to American business under 
the Act. The measure was designed 
to promote fair trade by permitting 
the manufacturer to prescribe the 
price at which a retailer might sell 



UNDER the Miller-Tydings law, manufacturers can fix 
prices at which retailers may sell their products. Few 
manufacturers have done so. Here is why 



his standard products. The question 
now is, has it done this? Has it con* 
tributed to introduce the principle of 
fair trade in retailing? Has it stim- 
ulated trade and has it been fair to 
the consumer? 

Before attempting to find answers 
to those questions it is perhaps well 
to review the situation as it stood a 
year ago. At that time, 42 states al* 
ready had Fair Trade Acts. What the 
Miller-Tydings Act did was to supple- 
ment these state laws and to enforce 
the price maintenance principle in in- 
terstate commerce* 

One fact that appears to have been 
almost buried among the theoretical 
arguments is that retail prices have 



been fixed for a relatively small share 
of merchandise. 

The reason for that is simple. No 
manufacturer under the Act is re- 
quired to establish a uniform resale 
price for his product. He may take 
no action at all or he may prescribe 
retail prices in just one or in a few 
states. Many more manufacturers 
have not acted than have imposed 
price restrictions. A good many have 
merely tested the plan. The first fair 
trade contracts have emanated from 
the West, and California is still the 
national test laboratory of price main- 
tenance. 

Generally, states on the Pacific 
Coast are more active than, for in- 



Down 

With 
<^LITT)NG 





The manufaciurcr has Utile to ^in by freezing retail margins but pressure of distributors 
may grow so strong that failure to act would provoke dealers' ill will 
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stance, the Middle West and the 
Sooth. Recently New York and New 
Jersey have applied the policy to a 
larger extent, and the Northwest has 
focused attention on the unusual fea- 
tures with which it surrounded fair 
trade contracts* But in the South and 
the Southwest yoy find large districts 
where the slogan of Fair Trade has 
not yet released its magic repercus- 
sions among retailers. 

Branded articles only arc fixed 

ONE more fact has heen frequently 
overlooked : 

Price maintenance refers to stand- 
ard articles which bear a trade-mark 
or brand only, and has no practical 
application for unbranded goods. 

In the near future at least » whole 
branches of industry such as the dry 
goods fieldp the furniture trade* vast 
portions of the food business, and 
many other sections of the retail em- 



porium will be excluded from the fair 
trade register. 

Of course, the field of the standard 
article is broad and it is increasing in 
importance. Although fair trade is 
not the only pricing problem, it is a 
major issue and will continue to be 
one as long as Fair Trade laws are 
on the statute books. Of all indus- 



tries, the drug trade has felt the price 
maintenance problem with particular 
acuteness. The National Association 
of Retail Druggists has been leading 
in the drive for fair trade legislation 
and for its practical enforcement. It 
has achieved the greatest accomplish- 
ment both as to the number of manu- 
facturers applying the plan and to 
the coverage of the retail trade in all 
states. 

Perhaps 80 per cent of standard 
articles offered in an average neigh- 
borhood drug store are now sold at 
uniform prices under fair trade con- 
tracts. 

Only the tobacco trade surpasses 
this accomplishment with respect to 
completeness of price control. The 
national cigar brands have been 
almost entirely brought under price 
contracts. But, the sister product of 
the cigar, the cigarette, has resisted 
the continuous wooing of the fair 
traders, mainly because the "Big 



Four** have refused to follow suit. 

Liquor is another much talked of 
member of the fair trade famUy, 
Local organizations of liquor retail- 
ers have ardently striven for the 
protection of the leading standard 
brands, both of whiskies and other 
hard liquors. More or less reluctantly, 
manufacturers and imi3ortera have 



yielded to their pleas, but have failed 
to obtain 100 per cent enforcement of 
the system. Periodically, price w^ars 
are reminding the liquor consumer 
that price competition has not ceased. 

When several big New York de- 
partment stores recently organized 
book clubs among their customers, 
the public became aware of the strug- 
gle for price control which is going 
on in the book trade. Uniform retail 
prices for books have been first fea- 
tured in New York. The Miller- 
T>'dings Act has enabled national 
publishers to spread the system grad- 
ually over the eastern states with 
final integration of all booksellers in 
a system of uniform retail discounts 
as the goal. 

Outside these industries, the fair 
trade principle has met with consid- 
erable resistance. For decadea, manu^ 
facturers had complained of Josses 
which their branded articles had ex- 
perienced through price cutting. For 
decades associations of manufactur- 
ers had vigorously campaigned for 
legalizing price maintenance. Now, 
with legislation enacted, we see a 
striking lack of preparedness among 
manufacturers to avail themselves of 
their legal prerogatives. 

Manufacturers lack enthuiiiastn 

RETAILERS have discovered that 
manufacturers apply fair trade con- 
tracts* not for protecting their prop- 
erty rights from price cuttings but to 
please their independent retail cus- 
tomers. What had been considered as 
SI privilege of the manufacturer has 
turned out to be regarded as a com- 
mitment. Many a producer now has a 
distinct feeling that the policy hurts 
his interest. 

Wherever a survey has been made 
in the trades, the outcome has been 
100 per cent indorsement by inde- 
pendent retailers, and hardly more 
than 50 per cent acceptance by the 
manufacturer. 

Take, for example^ the hardware 
industry. Of approximately 1,400 
manufacturers, questioned by Hcird- 
ivare Age on price maintenance* only 
about two dozen claim to have sent 
out price contracts* 

In the stationery field likewise only 
a few dozen manufacturers have been 
prompted to act under fair trade laws. 
In the jewelry industry, the number 
of national price maintenance sys- 
tems can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

When a wave of destructive price 
cutting is rolling over an industry, 
the pressure on manufacturers is 
strong to remedy the situation by re- 
straining retail prices. The manufac- 
turer declares his willingness to go 
ahead, but suggestively points to his 
competitors. Thus the issue boils 
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... to give you duplicating that builds business . . . reduces expense 



MULTIGRAPH'S concepuon of its responsibilicies to 
its users is a broad one. It goes far beyond the 
mere delivery of duplicating equipment. 

For more than a third of a century, Multigraph's constant 
aim has been to provide business with high quality 
methods that employees can use to duplicate the usual 
simple messages— cut costs of office and factory forms— 
stimulate sales with personalized letters, colorful en- 
closures^ illustrated catalogs, and up-to-date price lists. 

Through outstanding developments of MULTILITH and 
the new low-priced MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR, 
Multfgraph goes all the way to provide wide-range dupli- 
cating methods that build business and reduce expense* 

Today, thousands of concerns in all vocations find Multi- 
graph Methods to be the simplest, most convenient and 
economical means of producing practically all the dupli- 
cating jobs essential to their business. 



Valuable counsel of ao experienced Multigraph repre- 
sentative is available to aid jou in determining what 
forms, communications, and promotional pieces you can 
profitably duplicate in your office. He is qualified to 
recommend the righi methods for your specific needs. 

To assure continued maximum profits from your invest- 
ment in Multigraph products, convenient localized serv- 
ice is provided— completely equipped service stations 
located in most large cities . . . competent factory -trained 
servicemen at your call , * . complete stocks of certified 
accessories and supplies carried for prompt delivery. 

Wherever you ore • . ♦ there is nearby, an autbor- 
fzed ^htributor of certified Multigraph Products, hi 
principal city telephone books, you will find this listing: 
MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY* Phone /or latest dnpii- 
eating information . . , or write to the address beloiiK 



ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Limited, TORONTO 
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down to ihe problem: all or none. 
Either distributors obtain fair trade 
contracts from all competing manu- 
facturers, or they obtain none* 

Sometimes manufacturers have 
agreed first, but given up later. They 
blame lack of cooperation by the 
trade ; dealers blame their lack of seri- 
ous enforcement. 

Typical is the breakdown of price 
maintenance in the tire trade in Cali- 
fornia. In this state the leading manu- 
facturers had introduced price con- 
tracts, but no price stabilkation en- 
sued. 

Or take the radio trade. If you have 
bought a radio set in the past yean 
you know why radio price mainte* 
nance has not worked. You have ob- 
tained, or at least could have obtained, 
a price concession on your old set, 



although it has likely gone to the 
junk dealer. But the trade-in allow- 
ance has made the minimum retail 
price iUusive* 

Practically; the manufacturer has 
little to win by freezing retail mar- 
gins through fair trade contracts, but 
he has much to lose. This explains the 
producers' hesitancy. Yet pressure 
from wholesale or retail distributors 
to stabilize an erratic price structure 
might grow so strong that lack of 
cooperation would provoke dealers* 
ill wilL Thus the manufacturer today 
turns his eyes both on distributors 
and com pet it 01^, Their attitude will 
determine his course. 

The consumer appears to be the 
forgotten man. Stabilized retail mar- 
gins mean generally higher prices. In 
other words, the consumer in the last 
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analysis pays the cost of price stabili 
zation. But the consumer may reac 
by giving preference to unrest ricte 
brands. So far, however, makei^ o 
national brands have little felt thesi 
reactions. Many have reported gains 
in sales volume in spite of enhanced 
retail margins. 

This success is to be explained by 
Ihe fact that Increased good will from 
independent retailers has been paid 
out of the pockets of the consumer 
In a large number of stores, consum 
era willing to buy lower priced pri- 
vate brands or "unprotected" items 
are switched t > one of the highep 
priced fair trade items on which Ihr 
retailer has a guaranteed margin 
Sometimes by a direct appeal from 
the store owner or from his instructed 
personnel, sometimes by the fact that 
the protected items have been give; 
preft^rential store display. 

Many prices are still low 

OTHER factors operate in favor 
the consumer. The loss leader ha 
been a cancer on retail merchandis 
ing. Where it has been eliminatedf^ 
through fair trade acts, retail stores 
have entered into price competition 
from which they had refrained befori 
because of their knowledge of the dis- 
astrous consequences of price wars. 
As a result, prices of advertised items 
have been brought down closer to 
averages. Manufacturers have done a 
good deal to increase the consumer 
appeal of their merchandise by set- 
ting the minimum price as low as pos- 
sible* A flood of premium offers, one- 
cent sales, and similar devices has 
in wept the drug and specialty tradr 
all of them tmceable to manufactui 
ers* efforts to cut the consumer price 

There are other clear indication ^ 
that the consumer will not figure a. 
the Cindereila in the fair trade play 
Freezing of retail margins is only oiu 
aspect of price maintenance- The 
final price to the consumer embraces^ 
other elements as well. For instanc^H 
the wholesale margin and the pro- 
ducer price both of which show a 
downward tendency* When whole- 
salers felt increased competitive pres- 
surcp they tried to put jobber prices 
also under the roof of fair trade con- 
tracts. But not 50 per cent of the arti- 
cles sold at uniform retail prices en- 
joy price protection in the wholesale 
stage of distribution. 

In the fair trade branches of in™ 
dusti-y, retailers are jubilant over the 
success of price maintenance. It is 
frequently taken for granted that 
sharp price competition is neari ng 
extermination* Price surveys under- 
taken in different sections indicate 
that deep price cuts have disappeared 
and more stability is evidenced for 
(Continued on p^f^ge i 
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^N'early two hundred years 
ago, Mutual insurance was 
founded in America. Its fundamental aim 
and purpose was to provide the soundest 
possible protection at the least possible 
expense, Down through the years. Mutual 
fire and casualty hisurance has benefited 
countless thousand!^ h\ its unchanged pol- 
icy of protection and valuable savings. 



Naturally, a structure that 
was built upon such sound prin- 
ciples has endured. And today there is a 
group of selected leaders in Mutual hre 
and casualty insurance whose record of 
success is outstanding. 

It is this group ot companies who are 
members of the American Mutual Alli- 
ance and are entitled to use the Alliance 
Seal as the emblem ot staliility and safety. 
The Seal of the Alliance identifies a sounds 
ably-managed Mutual organization, 

\ 




THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 

919 North Michigufi A-vcniie^ Chicago^ I//i?iois 

THE NAT TON A I. ASSOCIATION- O I- T H F. FEDKRATION OF MUTUAL 

M U T UAL C A S U A L T \ C O \1 I* A N i K S FIR !■ I N S L' R A N C l-. COM 1' A N I E S 




IHE PERSONNEL, problem in the shipping in*fustry is a per- 
sistent one with aJwaya tlie same cry for a continuing: source 
of *' career seamen/' If new ships are going to be buiit» there must 
be a trained force to man them. 

Prospective American sailors frequently come from inland 
tow^s and farming communities. They are sons of good families 
and ambitious to succeed in their vocation, but are handicapped 
and often discouraged by their own inexperience. Officers of the 
American Merchant Marine Library Association, 45 Broadway. 
New York, believe that these boys can be encouraged to con- 
tinue a sea-faring life if they can obtain a chance for self -im- 
provement while at sea. This IS-year-old association, founded 
by Mrs. Henry Howard, fosters the idea that If books are made 
available to sailors they will be more likely to carry on their 
own education and develop an Interest in seamanship. 

More than 1.300 merchant marine ships carry books and 
magazines provided by the Marine Library. In addition, thou- 
sands of copies are provided for keepers of lighthouses, light- 
ships and isolated Coast Guard stations. These men, like sea- 
men, are without dally papers, movies and all other educational 
or recreational activities enjoyed by average citizens. In some 
cases, lighthouse keepers serve for three years at a time with no 
^prospect of outside communication and members of the Coast 
Guard ice patrol serve for months without relief. 



A ship^s library is eagerly scanned u hen il comes aboard 



A 'iibrai'i'" is a box of -10 caief ully chosen books ftetion and 
non-flcCion with such technical books as may have been especial* 
ly requested by the readers. 

The cost of carrying the service runs to about $35 per ship 
per year. Seamen contribute 13 per cent of the funds, steam • 
ship companies about 46 per cent, and general contrihutions are 
41 per cent. Last season, seamen on the Great L.akes alone con* 
tributed more than mostly in one-dollar donations. 

In addition to contributed books, cash contributions are used 
to buy books not obtainable by gift, particularly in the technical 
helds, and to acquire equipment for better service. ^ 
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Washington and Your Business 



By HERBERT COREY 



WageSr Hours 



THREE years of temporal throb- 
bing seems certain as a first result 
of the wage-hour law. Assuming 
and Headaches that all industry would like to sit 
down and play tickle with the Ad- 
minis t rat ion» which is an assumption not yet wholly 
justified^ there are about 200 questions to be asked be- 
fore any one can know the as. if and when answers. This 
is the conclusion of an earnest student of the law. Some 
of them must ultimately be resolved by the courts, and 
some by amendment. Administrator Andrews is trying 
to work out the others. 



State Boards 
To fie Called in 



REPRESENTATIVES of state la- 
bor boards have been asked to come 
to Washington in November to plan 
for federal- state cooperation. The 
Industry Boards which are to repre- 
sent the various industries can inform the Administra- 
tion on conditions in those industries, but only through 
the state officials can Andrews get an understanding 
of the legislation now In being, state-wide labor condi- 
tions, and the changes which may be needful in state 
legislation if the federal plan is to succeed. 



Act Seems Full 
of Twisters 



ANDREWS got away with a good 
start in his initial talks with the 
textile and tobacco people* He listen- 
ed more than he talked. But he must 
eventually determine the precise 
meaning of "substantially" in the clause providing that 
the highest minimum wages must be fixed which will not 
^^substantially" curtail employment. 

Labor classifications shall not be ''solely on a regional 
basis/' but is it possible to classify labor '^partly" on a 
regional basis? What if part of an industry declines to 
be rated as "seasonable" ? What is the difference between 
industries which do "processing*' and those which do 
'*first processing" ? 



THE first days of the wage-hour ad- 
ministration recall the definition of 
a satisfactory government as offered 
by Jesse Jones: 

"An administration just a little 
left of the Middle, in the hands of tough executives, being 
prodded by bright young liberals who have no authority 
at all/* 



Definitions by 
Jesse H. Jones 



Add Bright 



WHICH in turn suggests the memo 
of A* A, Berle, the immensely ad- 
mired professor who huifed out of 
Words by Berle his position as assistant secretary 
of state to the perfect content of 

those he left behind: 

"People are entitled to want what they actually do 
want and economic efficiency ( may be defined > as giving 
people what they want. Anything else involves deciding 
and ultimately trying to tell people what they ought to 
want, which becomes tyranny, pure and simple/' 

The Administration did not print and distribute Mr. 
Berle's swan-song. 

To some Washington ears it sounded like the mutter- 
ings of Donald Duck, 



TWO siamesed facts. Frank Bane 
Better Market in ^^^iif^i^^ executive director of 
* L Social Security to become executive 

States Rights director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. He succeeds Henry W, 
Toll, who becomes executive director of the American 
Legislators* Association, Both full-time, tough, scrappy 
jobs. 

Hunch hereabouts is that state opposition to federal 
centralization will be stepped up. 



Camers Nose 
Is in the Tent 



PEOPLE who are usually well in- 
formed think the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee — three 
senators, three representatives and 
siK from the departments — will wind 
up as a permanent bureau in the Government, Half a 
million dollars has been appropriated for the preliminary 
costs of this inquiry. The ultimate expenditure may run 
to $5,000,000 or more. 

The argument is that the inquiry into the relations 
of commerce, industry and the Government should be 
so valuable that the resultant report should not be dis- 
missed to the Government's five mile shelf of books, 
but that the work should be kept up to date in the future. 
This is the way bureaus usually start. Note the story 
of the L C. C. 

TOO early for speculation, of course, 
Henderson May Henderson is being spoken 



Be the Caliph 



of as the head of the new bureau, 
if and when. He is the chief econo- 
mist of the P,W,A, and executive 
secretary of the Temporary Economic Committee, has 
leftish tendencies, is reasonably hard-boiled, and has 
done a good job in the preliminary bossing. Perhaps the 
busiest man in town. 



**Qgick, Boys, 
the Aspirin" 



THE book could be filled with stories 
of wage-hour headaches. The United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation has advised Administrator 
Andrews that independent telephone 
companies which do an intrastate business are not sub- 
ject to the statute. But it is being urged in reply that 
their users do interstate business, of which their intra- 
state telephoning is a part, and that they may not claim 
exemption. 

This seems as reasonable as the ruling of the N,L,R,B. 
that orange pickers are not farm labor. 

A YEAR ago the taxpayer was the 
Straws Show a ^li^ti^^st forgotten man. Only the col* 
_ t uj* A lec^tor thought about him. Of late it 

Frugal Wind appears that he is beginning to make 

his weight felt with local adminis- 
trations* Town and city after town and city have refused 
P.W,A, grants for the building of local doodads because 
the taxpayers are beginning to remember that the rent 
man comes. 

Even the U, S, Housing Administration has run into 
difficulties and Administrator Straus toured the country 
and in effect begged cities to participate in the pro- 
gram. The P,W,A, has practically called ofit its effort to 
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J VAlSTER^ yoirre flatteriiifr your penny, 

Yoirll find vfc^ry few products in any line that you can 
buy for a penny. But — look what that same little penny 
w ill buy in toilet goods advertising. 

Take all such adv^ertising in the Post, for example, where 
more driif^ and toilet goods advertising dollars are invested 
than in any other magazine in the world. 

In 1937, the total cost of all drug and toilet preparations 
advertising, in all the 52 issues of the Post, amounted to just 
about /K cents a week per Post fmniiyf 

That's pretty inexpensive selling when you consider how 
much one Post family spends week after week for tooth 
paste, shaving cream, razor blades, soap, tooth brushes, 
mouth wash, and whatever. 

When you, too, can get your share of profitable business 
from milh'ons of good families at a cost of pennies, isnU" it 
pretty sound strategy to sell through the Post regularly? 
Week after week? Every week? 



THE SMTUM^pMY EVENING POST 



NATION 
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finance competitive municipal electric plants because the 
towns won't play* 



Pull Dick, 
Pull Devil 



THE big fight over Social Security 
in the 1930 Congress will be whether 
rates shall be reduced or the bene- 
fits be increased. The federal Gov* 
ernment is now making an inordi- 
nate profit on its old-age pension operations^ and the 
number of contributors may be increased by 16,0CM},000 
— farm hands, clerks, kitchen workers and the like— in 
the coming year. 

One side of the debate is that the pensions to be paid 
are pitifully smalh The other is that the burden on in- 
dustry and collective prosperity is too heavy. Once the 
campaign is over the shelling will begin. 



John L- Lewis 
PuMs a Boner? 



QUESTION of the moment is wheth- 
er John L. Lewis did not step into 
a fast one when he patronized that 
intemationale labor cong^ress in 
Mexico ? It was commonly regarded 
as Communistic in intent and act. It may be as sweet as 
Shirley Temple, but it has a poor reputation. Communism 
is not popular with Americana. Mr. Lewis' CLO. has the 
name of being well staffed with Communists, A dark split 
is, so to say, hovering on the horizon. Flowers are being 
gathered by the A.F. of L. 



Long Thorn in 
Lewis' Side 



NOT so long ago David Dubinsky, 
chief of the Gafment Workers, was 
considered a lively radical. Now he 
is all for calm in labor's relations 
with industry— calm even if not pre- 
cisely peace — and has served notice on Lewis that unless 
the C.LO, can get together on some reasonable basis with 
the A*F. of L., the Garment Workers will return to their 
old fold 

Memory of that $500,000 of CLO. money that Lewis 
spent in the Pennsylvania elections without ever picking 
up the dice grieves Dubinaky, too. 

OBSERVERS in Washington think 

TU^^^r^^^u^t^^ the President's commi,'=ision which 
I neyccinierionie * i , ^ 

examined labor conditions in Eng- 

with White Meat land is one of the few expeditions 
which came home with chicken in- 
stead of feathers. It is pointed out that the outstand- 
ing conciusions of the commissioners were that En- 
gland's industrial peace is principally due to the fact 
that both employers and labor are strongly organized 
and conservatively led and that compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes has washed out. It is not considered 
that this has been good news for the NX.R.B. and the 
probability that the Wagner law will be amended has 
been strengthened. 

SO much campaign dust has been 

r r^^^.^M^^^^A in the air that the activities of the 
wan t^overnmenf „ , + » j u 

Public Contracts Board have es- 

Sift Business? caped much of the attention that is 
their due. The Board has been con* 
sidering the petition of the smaller steel companies to 
fix wage scales at lower levels than the big companies 
when working on government contracts: 

**We cannot pay the wages the big companies pay and 
compete with them," say the little fellows. 

It seems apparent that this competitive disadvantage 
must extend to private business also. If, under the Walsh* 
Healey act» the Board has authority to distinguish be- 
tween big business and little business — and that distinc- 
tion is clearly made in the Robinson-Patman and the 
Miller-Tydings acts — it can only favor small business by 



assenting to a lower wage scale. That would not be well 
received by political labor if the principle were extended 
to private business* Labor would likewise observe that, 
if the big companies, paying top wages* can underbid the 
smaller companies, they could continue to underbid by 
cutting their wage rates. Members of the Board feel that 
they are on a spot. 



T*V*A* Caesar 
and his Meat 



WHEN the regional development 
bills appear again before Congress 
— no one doubts they will be taken 
off the shelf early in the session — 
attention will be directed to one 
phase of the T.V.A. situation. In five years the T.V.A. 
gave something like $2,600,000 to land grant col leges in 
efforts at educating farmers in better agricultural meth- 
ods. The spreading of largess was not precisely sur- 
reptitious, but no loud drums were sounded. 

Congressman May, D., of Kentucky, will try to dis- 
cover whether the T, V.A. is to continue this use of spend- 
ing money, and whether the other regional bills will be 
as loosely drawn. 



Try This on 
the Calculator 



THK report of the Treasury Depart* 
ments on corporation returns for 
1937 shows that 530,779 corpora- 
tions earned a total net income of 
$9,477,980,000, that 275.695 corpo- 
rations not only had no net at all but produced an operat- 
ing deficit of $2,156,055v000, and that 51,922 corporations 
were inactive. Therefore 858,396 corporations reported 
a total net income of $7,321,925,000, on which a total tax 
of $1,191,389,000 was paid. This is stated with no desire 
to be unpleasant, but to put an edge on the statement 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in asking the S.RC. 
to permit it to reduce dividend payments to its bond- 
holders : 

The decreai^e (in both gross and net revenues) ha^ been 
accentuated In the catse of the railroads by competition of 
unremilated transportation agencies, increase in wages, taxes, 
and coata of t^ubatantiany all materials and supplies for which 
the higher ralf?s recently made eHective have not been auf- 
Acient to offset. 



Another of the 
"What-of-its?'' 



IT IS always a pleasure to Btand one 
fact alongside another fact with 
which it has no relation and let it 
go on standing there. One hearSi for 
instance, that some beautiful coun- 
terfeit bills have been circulating recently. Colors, en- 
graving and printing 90 per cent perfect. Even banks 
have been fooled* That*s one fact. The other is that the 
Secret Service, which for years efficiently chased counter- 
feiters into rude anxieties, has been required to assign 
four of its short force to guard the summer home of 
James Roosevelt, two for Franklin, Jr., two others to 
watch over Sistie and Buzzie^ and that Secretary of 
Treasury Morgenthau sometimes uses Secret Service men 
as chauffeurs and substitute buners. 



Looks Like o 
Smart Move 



IT IS not likely that by tlie time this 
is printed the new international com- 
munications oflice will still be on the 
hush-hush shelf» but when it was 
created it was blanketed with si- 
lence* The office will have complete authority over all 
communications. This authority may in emergencies be 
stretched to cover aviation, mailSi wires, radio, cables 
and television and is absolute. It may be an effort to re- 
duce the existing disorder to something like order and it 
may be a part of the if-and-when-war plan, Thomas 
Burke, of New York and points west, with social and 
political connections, was named chief by the White 
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"Unforeseen events ... 

change and shape the course of man's affairs" 




AFTER THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING.,* 



The brass bands and oratory have faded, the votes have been 
counted * . * a new public servant takes office. 

State treasurer, comity sheriff or city auditor— no matter. 
He has sworn faithfalJy to perform the duties of his oiBce, and 
has every huemhn &J doing sof Unfortunately, honest intentions 
and ability are no guaramee. ITie words "faithful performiince 
of duty" are given broad interpretation where the acts of a 
public official are concerned. They include honest errors of 
judgment, circumstances over which he may have no conrroL 
In fact, almost any situation in which legal action may be 



brought against an official. Tlie complexities of administering 
a position of public trust are so varied that proteaion is an 
absolute necess^t)^ 

V V >* 

So, the law requires tliat pubUc officials, before taking office, 
furnish bonds. It is simply sound business judgment which 
dictates this provision. The PubUc Official Bond is only one 
of some 60 surety and casualty lines which The Mar}Jand 
writes to protect you against unforeseen events* Near you is 
one of the 10,000 Maryland agents. 



THE MARYLAND 



M A R V L A X D CASUALTY COMPANY 



0 A L T t M O R £ 
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House, and it was placed in the State Department because 
there it will be free of interference in war or peace, 

LOCAL Housing Authorities have 
One Hand Now difficult ies in disposing of the 

_ ten per cent of tiie cost of slum clear- 

Un washes Other a nee operations each favored city 

must bear, and so Administrator 
Straus is working out a plan to market the local bonds 
through a nation-wide syndicate. They will be free of 
federal and state taxes and be guaranteed by the federal 
Government. 

Meanwhile the opponents of tax exempt securities, 
among whom are leading figures in the Administration, 
have a proposition to present to Congress, Under this 
scheme, no tax would be levied on the exempted securi- 
ties bnt the tax on the remainder of the individual's 
income would be boosted to cover the tax-exempt re- 
ceipts, 

NO matter how much mayonnaise is 

States Geftinq proposal to tax the 

exempted securities is still spinach 
Very Tetchy to some of the states. Their tax au- 

thorities point out that, even if they 
were given the right to tax federal securities and salaries, 
the states would not be compensated for the disadvantage 
as borrowers they would suffer. On Capitol Hill it Ls felt 
that this opposition will be sufficient to block either the 
plan of the President and the Departments of Justice 
and the Treasury to legislate out the tax-exempts, or the 
constitutional amendment suggested by Senator Pat Har- 
rison, chairman of the powerful Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, Meanwhile the federal Government continues to need 
more money, and a tax on the $60,000,000,000 in exempt 
securities and the $5,000,000,000 annual tax exempt 
governmental salaries would help. 



No Boat Trips 
in this List 



A HASTY survey of the assign- 
ments given to the special commit- 
tees of the House and Senate for the 
summer leads to the depressing con* 
elusion that practically none had 
any entertainment value* No hint can be found of cooling 
junkets through the waterways or studies of the Cafe de 
la Paix* Among the jobs the committees attacked were 
government reorganization, the T,V.A., civil liberties, 
subversive propaganda, taxing exempt securities and 
salaries, forestry policies, phosphate lands, the merchant 
marine and its labor troubles, campaign skulduggeries, 
wool, profit sharing, economies, lohbying, and perhaps 
a few more. After all, this is a campaign yean 



Hanes Plays 
MagilFs Hand 



JOHN HANES will be the Treas^ 
ury*s man in dealing with the tax 
experts of Congress. He does not 
pretend to know much about the 
tremendously complicated tax ques- 
tion, but he is a likable, businesslike man who made good 
with the S.E.C. and will have the benefit of the coaching 
of Rosweli Magill to whose post he succeeds. Prognosti- 
cation favorable. 

TWO provisions said to be without 
Tennessee Gets P^^^^^^l history of public utili- 
ties are included in the agreement 
Sharp Elbow entered into by Knoxville for the 
purchase of T.V.A, power. One is: 

Neither the Public Utility Commlaaion of the slate of Ten* 
neasee nor any other board or commtsijfon af nke character 
shall have any jurLstliction 

The other is : 

Shouki the revenue be insufficient, the city shall be entUled 



to Increase its rat ess a.s to produce the revcnuea necessarj" 
and the T.V A, shall agree to such increaj^e in rates. 

All the state gets out of it are the loss of taxes and the 
power to make a utility behave. 



Who Con Tell 
What To Do? 



ON reasonably good authority it is 
slated that, at the next session of 
Congress, the President will renew 
his insistence that something be 
done to help the railroads. He does 
not want to hear anything about public ownership or 
government control— if his position is accurately stated 
— and he will demand that Congress shall take action 
wliich will ensure employment at fair wages to the work- 
ers and a reasonable return on railroad investments. The 
formula has not yet been foimd. 



Who Wouldn't 
Be a Banker? 



ONE of the proposals which will 
certainly be incorporated in the 1939 
program of banking legislation will 
have as its motive the prevention 
of the deposit of funds in New York 
by out-of-town banks. The theory is that this would 
compel '^country*' banks to put their money at work at 
home. But the New York Reserve bank in a recent report 
finds that would-be borrowei^s who can offer fair security 
can get money now. Out of 4,750 inquiries for loans only 
351 really rated credit. 

**Oiir experience has been that even at six per cent the I 
income received is not sufficient to cover expenses and] 
losses." 

Perhaps the country bankers have been right in sayingJ 
that the only loans they have been turning down are the] 
sour ones. 



Plenty of Pills 
for this Money 



AUTHORITY states that the propo^ 
.sition to spend $850,000,000 on so- 
cialized medicine in the next ten 
years will be found close to the top 
of the Administration's agenda 
when Congress convenes in January. It is not certain it 
will be vigorously pushed. No doubt at all, however, that 
the victory in California of the $30 every Thursday ad- 
vocates has alarmed the professional |>oIiticians, who 
see in the old people and the sick people a pressure group 
to be watched. 



Another Nose 
Under Canvas 



THE B,KC. will ask the Temporary 
Economic Committee to back a 
broad federal incorjKjration act. This 
may include the ,salient features of 
the Borah-O'Mahoney bill for the 
[ederai licensing of interstate corporations, Borah and 
0*Ma honey are members of the T,E.C. The original S,E.C. 
Act was intended to apply primarily to stock exchanges- 
Then it was buttressed by the Maloney Act, which covers 
all security dealers. The only moral appears to be that 
when the Government starts in to regulate it inevitable 
broadens its field* 



H 

4 



Trucks, Butter, 
and Trouble 



NOW the LCC, has prescribed mini 
mum rates for motor common car- 
riers in ihe New England and cen- 
tral western territory. But its au- 
thority over contract carriers is 
limited and it has no rate authority at all over the private; 
carriers. The inference is that it will ask for the power 
it needs. Which is a reminder that the very day the 
Administration's effort to do .something for butter went 
to pot in Chicago, Governor La FoHette asked for help 
for cheese, and that in turn must call for a prop for milk* 
Like an ante in poker: one calls two. 
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Fi 'ame Yovir 3Ierchandise in 




for Greater Customer Attraction 



SHOPFERS often form impressions of 
' a store from its outward appeatance. 
Thus the/rj; impression is important. For 
it can and should make customers of cas- 
ual passers- by. 

Retailers and property owners realize 
this fact. That's why r(>day in fashionable 
shopping districts everywhete you'H find 
that the dominant storefront metal is rich, 
appealing bronze. 

For bronze— traditionally the metal t)f 
dignity and good rasre— not only adds dis- 
tinction to displays of merchandise, but 
lends a feeling of warm substance and in- 
tegrity to the establishment whose from 
it graces, 

A setting thai never grmvs old 

Anaconda Architecniral Btonze is a sturdy, 
durable mctah,*rustproof, of course, Ever}^ 
bit as ecunomica] as it is attractive, archi- 
tectural bronze is easily cleaned; its ntimral 
lustre may be preserved with but occasional 
attention. 

The American Brass Company is the 
leading supplier of Architectural Bronze, 
Copper and Nickel silver in the form of 
extruded shapes, drawn shapes, sheets, etc., 
tor the creation of ornamental work of 
every description. Anyone contemplating 
store construction or moderniasation will 
find much of interest in our new booklet: 
Btvfnt\.jhe Kty to BtHer RthfJiint^. A copy 
is yours for the asking. 





o 



Illustration shows the shop of Mosse Inc.. 659 Fifth Arcm/s, New York City. Paul 
T. Frank/, Designer. Mtirris Ketchim.Jr., Associate. Anaamda Bronze Work by 
General Bronze Corpora I inn, Long Island City. N. Y. 

THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbur>% Connecticut 
In Canada: Anacofija American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, OnK • SuBsidiary &f Aiunonda Copper M/m'ng Company 
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Our Employees Went on Strike 




By LEIGH WILLIAMS 

A BUSINESS man who saw his workers 
destroy company property balances the 
rights they won against what they lost 



Glorious!)^ drunk, 
he staggered about 
town knocking the 
radio station 



I HAVE a business which normally 
employs about 25 people, and in slack 
seasons tapers down to about 15. It is 
a new business, just two and a half 
years old, and it is important in this 
industrial city* My business is radio. 
A radio station is an important enter- 
prise in any city these days, and be- 
coming rapidly more important, since 
news as it happens is a dish upon 
which the people have learned to ex- 
ist, and which they demand. But more 
important still are politics and elec- 
tions and such! The next national 
campaign will be decided by radio, 
you may be sure. In fact, the last one 
was. 

Our trouble began before the big 
steel strike. One day, out of a clear 
sky, came news that some of our em- 
ployees were organizing. The man 
who was to talk to thera was the self- 
same man who acted as master of 
ceremonies on organized labor pro- 
grams on our station* Incidentally, 
organized labor programs on radio 
stationa are in the minority. Ours is 
one of the few stations with liberal 
interpretation of our necessity to pre- 
sent each phase of any question, 

Natu rally » we were interested. Not 
because we wanted to keep them from 
organizing, but because anything that 
interested our employees interested 
us. The fact that they were organiz- 
ing held no qualms, but the fact that 
they were organizing sub rasa, as it 
were, when they knew that we fa- 
vored labor, was disojncerting. We 
found ourselves speculating upon the 
reason behind it. Several catastro- 
phes had already caused us to suffer 
major losses from which we had not 
had time to recover, and the hint that 



our employees were 
going to ask for in- 
creased wages, 
shorter hours, time 
and a half for over- 
time, gave me a 
headache. 
A heartache fol* 
lowed the headache, for almost at 
once employees who had been favored, 
who had borrowed money from us 
personally, whom we had kept in sick- 
ness for months, slanted their eyes 
with suspicion and became argumen- 
tative about small points. When we 
asked them why their organization 
had been kept so secret, particularly 
in view of our pronouncedly liberal 
stand on organized labor, they inter- 
preted the question as "intimidatian, 
coercion, discrimination" in the lan- 
guage and scope of the provisions of 
the Wagner Act. Mat- 
ters became worse. 

A discharge 

TWO or three days be- 
fore we knew of the 
union matter we had 
discharged an employee 
who was inefficient, and 
whose interpretation of 
his duties as a licensed 
operator of transmit- 
ting equipment w^aa cer- 
tainly strange. This was 
only developed when a 
highly-skilled I icenaed 
engineer came to our 
station to make an in- 
spection. What he found 
there became the basis 
for the dismissal of this 
employee. 

We were promptly 
cited for discharging an 
employee for union ac- 
tivities, incidentally 
about the only thing 
that the union can cite 
a company or corpora- 



tion or individual for, and thereupon 
the only thing upon w^hich we were 
ever cited during this entire melee. 

The fact that we hadn't even known 
that this employee was a member of 
the union did not excuse us. He said 
that we were trying to break up the 
union by removing hira from his job 
and consequently from town. This ob* 
lique reasoning found favor with the 
union. 

Our employees began to gather in 
halls, in side rooms, on the street, end- 
lessly discussing the union question 
with themselves, the passersby, and 
with other employees who had no de- 
sire to belong to the union. Some dis- 
turbance of business occurred, be- 
cause commercial programs ( the cli- 
ents of salesmen who were not inter- 
ested in belonging to the union ) were 
deftly broken by a flip of the dials 




Our employees began to gather in the 
endlessly discussing ihe union question 



halls 
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RTIST gsts CQpy number rwo 
foltow in moking the sketches 
for Ihe ad. 



COPIES of I he loyeul crre made 
en the pi i color. One goes fo 
the copywrirer. 



to THE ""TtL work o« * 



YOtHC 





PRODUCTION man pastes up 
addltionol copies to guide 
pap«ri in sefting the od. 





THIRD copy is in the honds of 
the deportment heod for check- 
1 ing of prices and dvtuils. 




...PUT YOUR DUPIICATOR TO WORK 



ON RUSH WORK or any job re- 
quiring a number of people, it's 
a waste of time and money to **thin 
out" your man power. Concentrate 
the effort. Furnish each individual 
with a separate copy of all the nec- 
essary information on the job. How? 
Put your duplicator to work. It will 
give you all the copies you need — 
quickly, readably and inexpensively. 

Careful buyers find it good business 
to standardize on Hammermill Du- 
plicator Paper. It gives you a large 



number of clear, brilliant, readable 
copies from every master sheet. It 
runs well on either gelatin or spirit 
duplicators. On the spirit machine it 
is an exceptional economizer of con- 
tact fluid. 

Hammermill Duplicator is low in 
cost. You can get it quickly through 
your local printer or stationer in 
white and six colors that match the 
colors of Hammermill Bond Enve- 
lopes and letterheads. Try it on your 
duplicator. 



10« SHEETS ritEE. Test 
HammcrmiH Duplicator 
against ihc paper you are 
now using. Mail coupon 
with sample of your pres- 
ent duplicator work* and 
we'll send 100 -sheet lest 
packet free. 





HAMMERMILL 
DUPLICATOR PAPER 

LOOK ron THE WATERMARK 



HAmmerniitl Pepcr Compojiy* Ene* Pa. 

Plefiftc send mc free tOO-shccI test 
porkrl: of Mmrnmcrtriilll Duplkator Paper. 



Wc now uic 
NAME 



_geLttin- 



_ipirit ma chine. 



POSITION, 



1 (Pkaae Attach to your feusme^s letterhead ) j 
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etther at the oootfol deik or at tlit 
tnoamittcr. 

wntad becattte eq t* 
ecDy got out of order, ur re 
uii€oiuiect«d. or vmgue ae 
line" troybLe developed. 

The income of our stmtloii decUned. 
The unioa ulenm bican to come 
to our tales maiimger*a desk with tales 
that clleotJ were going to drop their 
programs uoleat we promptly aigned 
a cnn»mrt. Some rT^»rr^m« were 
dr' nee our u- 

Jar :\Tvi . ; ial 

un* ' ' . . 3- r * > -.vi • o "per* 

in 
It 

wmf lor MH to Hign a ctm tract and 
retain public opini* *! ua. 

This line of reas* i* not con- 

vince but only uni^^^ ^iu/A-B station 
operatom. since they know that there 
arr alu hi 
and th I "h 
tn its a »r It cannot sell sufR- 

cient m* line to justify advertis- 

ing expenditure b>' the clients. 

But ' And li Wrt.s tL. 

good c Not th*' kiii i 

of that radio sta^i -ti- < !. 

du(* . A' yearn ago. when i v^ry- 
body thought with some justification 
lhat people put a waterproof cover 



N ATIOI 



ru S I N E s s 



If 3t 



over their radloa and went olf to camp 
or vacation. But, nevertheleas, the 
stuuMT time, when many merdiants 
and advertising managers do go away 
and are not in town to discuss or 
plan programs^ and consequently sta- 
tion Lneome drops. 

Arguiiietits of no aviil 

EVEN seasonal products advertised 
only during the summer do not over- 
come this gradual dropping of pro- 
grams. The decrease in business had 
no effect on the temper of tiie union 
employees or their backers from the 
union head r 

On the c< 'tstements by the 

management .:hsr salaries 

could not be pa J . . aereases could 
only come in the early fall when our 
business resumed normal volume, on- 
ly embittered them. 

•-t ■ ' ■ 

money to meet llu**ie pay rolln in the ihi 
summer. He has it! He can aHord to 

it!" 
In TV* ' 
counter 

inoiicy lit iiU 



n. the V ^ 

the 1^' 

V j never uiakc 
iuri ^^u^i^ess and spend 
it in i^y rolls for this one. 
This got us exactly nowhert*. 



Our week-ends (when all parties 
could assemUe more conveniently 
than at other times) W - ; f 
mares of argument. r« 
and vitnper 
committee n 

summer he 1 

the v:"! n * . , r. 

\\ -ed to a new 

cor* 

fNTM; lit* 
: V 1 1 lee. We oflfert*d t wt i 
. ; n - i ,* work on our sales 
staff, since we neede<l sales so des- 



union iuUiHi tur uu i ti» 

50 per cent. We ti ^-th in- 

creases that totalled sbout 25 per 
cent. They reject id our contract* Af- 
ter thin meetinp. we apr*HHl tlint thi* 



jcy wanted a **stnke." 
Tiu * ' lid ion tract we offered was 
a definite reduction from the first. 
' I gen^ 

^es as 

were ofli-nd tolaiUni about trn per 
cent. This lower rnntraci was offered 
Jrom spirits worn and fagged willi 
' ' Me. We had decid*Hi that any 
' wo (>rnj>f»sfHl would not af- 
itc i iut ■ ly or another. 

Thev V. II" of a sir ike. 







U*c found that private locked offices 
had been opened* drtnkrog partiei 
had been staged in thr studios 



Drunkenness and union activity 

ONK of the union HJilrninen at this 
time, an employee of a few months* 
standing, became so ojH'nly insulting 
and talkative that rumors of his re- 
marks came from the outside. Even- 
tually, it was refKjrted lhat this man 
had a fKdice record, 

Inve.Htigation provt*d that this was 
so. And while the sales manager was 
waiting to confer with him. this par- 

^- ' • ' • A 

at 

ickifiK tlie ifid its ad- 

He WfiS iii , < d. 
Again we were tited for discharg- 
* his employee for union activities. 
1 the union officials fo tunlly went 
Ejat for 1 ^ char- 
♦ r and ; y and 

to force us to return him to so- 
j< iting the public for advertising. 
We never succe<Kled in negf>tiating 

hours 
<-ased. 

We met : ; K -cnd and our pro- 

[)osal was y ■ That night we 
moved into the executive offices, sure 
that a strike was imminent. We slept 
on davenports and day be<lH. WV* ex- 
pected a strike on Tuesday p when pay* 
checks would be issued. But they v. ^ rr 
more cagey. 

They struck on Monday noon \u i. 
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Two against the world 



How to armor them against want — 
how to h/otv that they'll have the 
money they will need so urgently! 




T/'XJ yai/tig imrUr mni lirtle Ud wtn left ' Vic o againsr th( \mld** whtn mtmmly death tf^mhtd thtir 
inr t, Bm ihty mfentt Jyf^ meet i/» ammtd iigmmt wmit. Tk fatkr whety rtiogni^ed fht pjsihilify thar 
it might die. lU tsaght mdfmtda simpk plan, wbtrdy he c^uid provide f&r rh mmty mtds his J^mily 
uvM fuct, ifk should die— ^ fid wkh the sams lavhtgs could accitmulafe kit mn mir^mmt futtd^ if kt 
Iff fd. Thouih h dkdat agt 37. ht hadMbkved that twofold ssmrify m tmdtst earnings, Wisdy Ic had cm- 
itfih-d.t Norf/mesrcnt Mnfuai rsprturjiarive, and thr^tgh /iSmJiste^rrtd tht extraordinary Liji PUn, 




Don'l flinch— wcVrc not calking to men who 
are about co die. 

In^readt we're talking to the very'-much- 
alivc— to you who want to make sure thac a 
big part of your Kfe wt/l go right Oftr w-hether 
you live or die —the part represented by your 
ea^rning power, (he part that means safety 
from tormenting wane, that assures comfort 
and gracious living for your family. 

What does that take? 

You can answer that by listing the basic 
money needs your family would face, should 
death jitop your earnings— and jottiog down 
your estimates of how much money those 
needi would require: 

m afi rm mediate casfj Stffti 

0 m&riihiy ir/c^mc/oryour u it/aw 
mttii theyaungsiers art grou-ti up. ^ * . 

# a laier lifetime income for i>er 
tifier they're grown /y/?, . 

« a reserve fttnd for emergettcies. 

# and prohMy an etiHcatimiulfunti . 

Fit the money ta the need 

Now, here's a simple, practical plan for pro- 
viding thai money, a plan that yoti can stan on 
a scale suited to your present earnings: the 
Northwestern Mutuars flexible Ordinary Life 
Policy. 

And with the same dollars that guarantee 
your family's future security, you accumulate 
your ow^n reiirement fund, if you live* At any 
age you choose— *6 5 of earlier — you can re- 
ceive a lump sum of cash, or have an annuity 
income check every month for as long as you 
live — or you can leave the whole amount as 
fully paid*for insurance. 

The sensible way to draw* up your plan is 
with the help of a Northwestern Mutual rep- 
reseniative. When he analyzers your needs 
with you, and arranges the Ordinary Life 
Policy to fit them precisely^ you'll find it truly 
ytmr EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan. 

Talk frankly to this man. Tetl him exactly 
what you want to accomplish. He will show 
you how to achieve security. And send for an 
interesting Pre view" of Security, showing how 
the EXTRA ORDINARY Life Plan actually 
Wi>f kfd out for a man of average earn- 
^■^X^**'^ i"^;^* Mail the coupon. 



J^M ^-^^-^^ 



The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co* 
720 E. Wiscorisin Ave.* Milwauke*;^ Wisconsin 

With Qo obliRaiton to me, you may send the 
*Trevi£w" of the Exfr(i9^diri.fry Lift PJ^n de- 
scribed in this advtTtbtmtfit. 



Addn'y 
City,,, 
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middle of a coiBin4rf?lal program wHen 
our program director and our chief 
engitieer were absent and when we 
least expected it. We were caught 
unaware without some necessary sup- 
plies to operate our transmitter which 
was located strategically in proximity 
to our executive offices in such a man- 
ner that, when our chief engineer re- 
turned, by sheer force of courage, he 
drove the striking operators out of 
the transmitter room and locked the 
door. This left us in possession 
( doubtful enough I of our transmitter 
and executive offices. 

However, they had possession, in 
the recognised manner of sit-down 
strikes, of our control room and stu- 
dios. All of our library of transcrip- 
tions and our transcription machin- 
ery were in the control room. Thus 
we had no programs to put out. How- 
ever, if we had attempted operation 
we would have been stopped by their 
access to the power supply of our 



itiisniltler^ 11 we fia Ai * t been stopped 
by missiles directed through the win- 
dows, or by gunfire, which would have 
eventually broken out. 

Calmly enough the continuity man* 
ager went out to the studios, got all 
continuity, and brought it into our 
offices. For hours, the work of re-typ- 
ing and revising every piece of con- 
tinuity on the air went on at a furious 
pace. The sales-manager became a tel- 
ephone operator for incoming ealls» 
asking why we weren't on the air. 
Many of the calls were from sym- 
pathetic persons who offered help. 

The general manager called the 
police, the city officials and a prom- 
inent attorney. The police chief re- 
fused to delegate special policemen 
to the job, but would "have the cruis- 
er go by frequently." The city officials 
expressed concern and promised to 
call back with further advice and in- 
formation p a promise which has not 
yet been fulfilled. The attorney ad- 



vised us that we ''needed no legal ad- 
vice, and that we should not be 
alarmed over destruction of our prop- 
erty or personal violence, since union 
officials always instructed their mem- 
bers NOT to destroy proi»erty.** 

This general attitude gives a faint 
idea of the reliance that can be placed 
on organized authority in a time of in- 
dustrial unrest. 

However, a politician is usually on- 
ly as strong as his backers. Probably 
that is what is called "party*' loyalty. 

No assistance was forthcoming 
from the federal Government, except 
the information that we must be back 
on the air in ten days! 

Out-of-town officials of the com- 
pany were notified by telephone. The 
attitude of the Governor who had al- 
ready expressed some views on the 
subject was that watchful waiting 
was the order of the day. 

WATCHFUL WAITING! 

We were in a building which occu- 



The Irresistible Madison Appeal 




30ME 20 Madison, Wisconsin, merchants Initiated in 1B33 a 
direct mail advertising campaig^n to small towns and nearby 
lural areas calling attention to Madison as a businof^s, educa- 
tional and recreational centor. Each year since then tbu pro- 
gram hai3 been continued with increasing success. 

A moDthly program listing the important civic and social 
events together with an invitation to visit the Madison mer- 
chants was the baalc mailing piece- 

The plan was not new— several other cities are doing the 
same thing— but Madison merchants added an unusual fea* 
ture. Through the cooperation of the police department* it was 
pcsiiible to Include in the mailing a smaJt windshield sticker 
which permitted the owner to park his car on certain Madison 
streets as long as he wished. At the end of the first year, post' 
carda were mailed to all prospects asKing if they desired free 
parking stickers for another season and favorable answers 
proved the eflftcacy of the campaign. 

Every type of retailer takes part in the program. The first 
letter, sent out over the signature of Madison's Mayor, was a 
cordial, friendly invitation to visit the city and attend a widely 
publicized muaicaie. The retailers followed up by sending 
from 1,000 to 3,000 letters a month to a rotating list through a 
central agency. In the course of the year each merchant is able 
to cover the entire list of 30,000 names n^ade up from telephone 



Many carloads of people go 
from |hi& liittc* town near M^di* 
$on lo buy materiaU th^y can't 
get at home 



This farmer ts prepartng for hit 
shopping crip to Madison. Note 
sticiicer on wmd«hield 



books and personal canvasses of terriloiy within an SO mile 
radius of Madison. The cost a%^e rages about 2.4 cents a letter. 
One merchant says of the plan i "We undertook to make peo' 
pie want to come to Madison with the same readiness that 
familiea in the residential districts of large cities go down 
town. We wanted to sell them the idea of always looking to 
Madison for their recreation, to recognise it as a friendly 
city. We knew that if they developed the habit of coming here 
frequently the buying would take cai e of itself." 

— MArtTi>r FftANCTS 
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ind Hcic&riLii t«b(>fmtory ^ Eodkoit* New York 



Important Facts 

behind INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 



A continuous program of research, engiaeering 
and development lies behind the performance and 
high reputation of loternational Business Machines 
and methods. The laternationat policy calls for 
inventioDf expert designing, testing and experi- 
mentation* It includes diligent research into the 
ways and means of improving the machines and 
methods of business management, 

The building shown above is one of the best 
equipped industrial laboratories in the world. In 
this building, International engineers and skilled 
technicians are constantly striving to improve 
today's machioes and laying plans to meet the 
business needs of tomorrow. 

This alert engineering policy assures the cus- 
tomers of this company of improved machine 
methods and highest machine performance. These 
qualities in turn make for maximum efficiency in 
business administration. 




Eojtmccrs fccording performance of Ititern»uon4l Etcctric 
Bookkeeping aqcI AccouaUQff Michiue 



INTERNATIONAL 




Business M/uliines Corporation 

VjtU HtadqiiarUrs ButUin-. S90 MAaiSON MENUt. «[» TURK. k. V. 
Branch 0$ai |H PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WSItlB 
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Mr, Exccucive . . . iha£*s the Nkfc Johnson who 
runs the elevator in Phnc 4, Vcurvc seen him 
Kns cjf umc^, nkc-laokin^ youn^ fellow — clciiii, 
courteous^ industrious — -^oing to night ^chaol 
to better hiraseif, Sick mid the Mrs. were doinij 
swell— just managini? to gel bv and halJ out the 
few doILir-s to pny for Nick*s dc Lived ciltjCiicioo. 

Loans for emergencies 

Bui now dicrc^s a hospital bill that will tiike all 
their savings — and more besides, VVIicre nfc they 
goin^^ to jeet the moneys Hardly at ^ hank bc- 
ciLii§c most biioks require collatcriil vvliich they 
don't possess, or co-tiiiikcri which ihcy i:*innot 
obt^iln. 

To supply the credit needs of ivaifc corners is 
the function of Household Fin^iticc. Here rcf>pim- 
sihic fiifnilrcs can borrow up to $300 on their 
Chirac re* and earning ability, Rcpiymcnt is 
made in 30 lo 20 mofithly imwllmenrs whiirh 
averai^c only ^bout 7% of current income, Liist 
year Huiischold Finance made helpful Joans to 
over 715*000 f.imilics ficcd with emergencies. 

To these families Household a!sa i^avc ^uid- 
aiJLC in money management and better buvman- 
ship— showed them how to ^et more out otf 
limited income*. Household's consumer publica- 
tions are now used in more than a thousand 
schools and coHcjjcs. 

Booklet sent free 

Executives interested jii the wcllarc of their eiri- 
ploves will und tlie story of Housdmld's family 
money service intcrcstini: and revcjlinf* ^ hy 
don*t you send the coupon below for complete 
informaiton, without obligation? 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CORPORATION dnd Butmidiaries 

Htatiquarii fA: 9 19 N. Michigan Avc^, (jhicAjco 
**Dti€ior Family iHuaticts*' 
ofi^« of hm%rHa*% Isad^ing family flnoncs orgen- 
IrallOfni, with 235 brprtch«i in tS2 clftvt 

Amrfitrunt Vjimtty * 1,9iB 
HoliilMOtD FfNANCl COHPOiATION. Dtpi XE^ K 

91'?' N. Michif^ui Ave,, Cbic««o, lU. 

PicMc send me bogklcti ibout Household faLinily 
mune^r uerviirc withoui pyiiartan. 

Nam* - 

Addrtii 

City- SimU 



\ pied a full half-block. Our small force 
\ could not picket such a place* Gradu- 
ally, as the aft em con wore on, a 
straggling line of tough looking pick- 
1 ets began to appear. We were notified 
, that we could have no food, and that 
we could go out, but not return. The 
picket line increased and whiskey bot- 
' ties began to appear. Language grew 
more profane, as it drifted in through 
the open windows. 

As night fell, we continued to talk 
over the phone with hundreds of in- 
terested citizens, always discreetly 
couching our comments in a manner 
that would meet either union or non- 
union citizen- 

At ten o'clock all electricity was cut 
off, and we were without fans, or 
lights. A coal oil lamp, curiously sal- 
vaged from the distant past, came 
into grateful use. The murmur of 
angry voices beneath our windows 
grew alarmingly. We partially un- 
dressed and from sheer nerve weari- 
ness fell into a light slumber. 

Destruction of equipment 

WE WT:RE awakened by the sound 
of voices very close to our windows 
. . . too close. We ran to the windows 
just in time to see our phone wires 
and all of our remote lines cut down 
and falling past the window. And the 
cu tter was one of our own employees. 
As we looked at the ladder leaning 
against the wall of our property ( for 
the cutter hastil^' dismounted and ran 
down and inside the building) some- 
thing of the old caveman entered into 
our previously civilized heart. 

We reached for the loaded gun 
which w^e had been carr>^ing continu- 
ous! 3' since our home had been en- 
tered and searched for papers four 
weeks before* Our fingers itched to 
fire. The blaze of that gunfire would 
have been no brighter than the con- 
flagration that flooded our brain ! All 
of the veneer of years was torn away, 
and we were eager to kill! 

Like the lifting of a curtain we saw 
suddenly and close to our hearts the 
plight of those other employers who 
had been forced to stand by and see 
their property destroyed. We under- 
stood completely how gunfire had 
broken out. We knew the measure of 
the age-old peace that had been 
broken when a man sees the things 
he has labored for torn away wuth one 
gesture of a hot-headed employee who 
could never build a business himself. 

This was no new situation. It was 
being repeated all over the country. 
We sank down upon the nearest chair. 

Perhaps we dozed. But we began 
again to hear murmurs. An hour and 
a half had passed, and the others in 
the other offices were quiet, presum- 
ably asleep. We tiptoed to the win- 
dow* A group of pickets were huddled 



together, passing around the inevi- 
table whiskey bottle. They spoke pro- 
fanely. 

"Well . . . we've got the lights off, 
and the phones. And they have no 
food. Tomorrow we'll get the water 
off, and if the damned yellow dogs 
don't come out then, . - . Well flre the 
place tomorrow night, and when they 
come out well give them the damned- 
est beating they've ever had!'* 

At 4:30 in the morning we went out 
under police guard. The police guard 
was welcome but, all things con- 
sidered, unnecessary. Because they 
wanted us out! Five remained in the 
executive offices, a pitiful force to 
guard the transmitter in case of at- 
tack. And none of them had the 
knowledge that we carried , . , that 
firing the building would be attempt- 
ed by the renegade pickets that night. 

Stopping briefly at police headquar- 
ters to make a report that the phone 
and power lines had been cut, we 
drove swiftly to Chicago, to the office 
of the Labor Board. 

The president of our company met 
us. 

'^Either we settle this strike today, 
or we take armed forces back to take 
our own employees out of the execu- 
tive offices!" was our ultimatum to 
the president. "We will engage officers 
of the law to guard the transmitter if 
you want to, but w^e*ll not leave our 
own loyal employees at the mercy of 
that mob of hoodlums." 

In the office of the Labor Board, like 
rabbits drawn from a hat, appeared 
members of our employees' union 
committee » . . and officials of the 
local union. 

The rest of the story is brief. The 
Labor Board director was detennined 
to settle the matter and, since he rep- 
resents federal authority under the 
Wagner Act, he had authority to do 
just about as he pleased, particularly 
in the matter of placing discharged 
employees back at work. 

We compromised, and one dis- 
charged employee was put back at 
work. Two of the employees laid ofl[ 
were given divided work by stagger- 
ing the announcers' schedules. The 
very contract which we had offered 



PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A <tah dividend declared by iht Board 
of Dirccton on Scp^rtntHrt M, 1938. for 
the miAfwr ending Scpurmhr SO. 19ifl. 
equj] u> 2^ of lEs par vilur. be paid 
upon th#. QjiTLRion Cl^piul Stock ofthr* 
Company by check cin October 15, 
19 311, to flhjcf holders of record at the 
clowe oi business on Septeinber 30. 1958- 
TW Tr^mfcr Booki will not cloKd. 

S^n Framriico,O.I;ifcKmi4, 
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them at the weekend and %vhich had 
been rejected on Sunday was signed 
on Tuesday! It saved the company 
money, 

We signed because we could only 
operate under violence and without 
commercial income, since every mer- 
chant who would carry advertising 
with us would have been intimidated 
into dropping his advertising. With- 
out phones we could not have had 
copy or continuity for the advertiser. 
And phone service and power service 
could not be restored under strike 
conditions without violence. 

We have always felt our obligation 
keenly to the general public. In this 
instance, we felt that, if a local per- 
son on either side was injured by vio- 
lence, it would forever be a black 
mark and a basis of misunderstand- 
ing against the radio station which 
must have the good will of the pub- 
lic to endure. 

Some help from public 

MEANWHILE, a determined counler- 
movement had been on foot to make 
officials oifer us protection and food. 
We believe that this may have suc- 
ceeded. But there is still a doubt that 
the protection would have been any 
stronger than the political backing of 
the police, 

\Vlien we returned to working head- 
quarters, we found that private apart- 
ments in our building had been brok- 
en into, and used for sleeping quar- 
ters, private locked offices had been 
opened, phones had been spliced so 
that the strikers would have incom- 
ing calls. The pickets had staged 
drinking parties in our studios. 

The transmitter itself had been 
thrown out of adjustment by the op- 
erators on duty at the time of the 
strike, necessitating long hours of ad- 
justment, tuning and additional ex- 
pense. Property of the company which 
had been in the building had been re- 
moved, screens at the windows ruth- 
lessly destroyed so that the sitdown- 
ers on the second floor could talk 
easily with those down below. All of 
this in addition to a great loss of com- 
mercial income! And no place to get 
damages, because the union is an in- 
formal organization. 

We are glad the strike is settled. 
We are glad to be back to work. We 
believe that we are going to recover 
our losses. And apparently the em- 
ployees (with the exception of our 
crack salesman, the most rampant 
and ardent supporter of the union and 
who, as a salesman, already had com- 
pensation in the form of commissions 
cut out for him and who could not 
have profited by the contract) are 
happy and willing to get back to work. 

But when we met with them, they 
(Continued o>t page 100) 




in Lumbermens 

Compensatiim Insurance Costs Drastically Reduced 

• In July, 1933j a large ciii;tL'iii dairy cuiupaiiy placed its coni- 
pniK;^iion insurance with LumbcnnenK. Although its accident record 
had been unfavorable^ Lumbermen^ engineers saw an opportunity 
to remove the cause of several previous accidents and to eliminate 
other hazards. Result: a 52. S% drop in the collected rate in four 
yearS) with but a 10% drop in the manual rate, 

Durmg that period the initial collected rate of S6, 41 was reduced 
tu S3/>2» effecting a saving of S'J,355. To thi^ was added Lumber- 
mens dividends of 33,534 — a totai saving of $12,889 or 44.4%. 

The fjimhermens Method 

Lumbermens ^lecident prevention methods are saving thousands of 
dollars amiually for sarcty-ininded employers in American industry. 
Perhaps.^ in your plant^ a Lumbermens survey of physical hazards and 
an analysis of the causes of past accidi-nts wotikl |>;^vc the way for 
similar savings — not only im compensation insurance costs but also 
in the many small bitl none-thc-Iess real losses in production v\ liich 
always follow an accident. 

Write today for more complete information about Lumbermens 
and a copy of the bmchure: *'H«nv 10 Corporations Reduced Pro- 
duction Losses by SI 33,099;' 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

jmutual inslkanck buuj>in(;, *:hh:\(;u, il a. 

Save with Safi-fy in the " ITbriJ'K Greatest Atiiotnnhilc Wiifiiaf" 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions 
as of September 1 
campared wtth the 
same month last yea r 



AUGUST industrial activity showed coiiliiiued but. iiluwer 
improvement in the face of cautious wholesale buying. 
Interest centered largely on fall automobile bosiness with 
reduced stocks in dealers' hands indicating hoped-for 
improvement. Textile production, especially cotton atid 
rayon, was active. Steel ingot output reached a ten- 
month high at 44 per cent of capacity. Electric output 
continued at 1936 levels. 

A distyrbing feature was the continued decline of 
grains and cotton despite government subsidies and 
loans. Bituminous coal production increased and car- 
loadings rose to a new 1938 peak. 

Increased residential building was reflected in produc- 
tion of building materials, while public construction ac- 
counted for enlarged engineering awards. 

The European crisis unsettled financial and commodity 
markets. Failures were 38 per cent above 1937, while bank 
clearings remained 11 per cent and bank debits 15 per 
cent below last year. 



Indications of an improved tone in business 
conditions were evident in areas lying along 
the South Atlantic coast 
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Marking the third successive rise» the August Barometer again moved moderately upwardi 
bringing the current level up to that of last January 
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NewY^rk-s First Ba»i jiV^sSn^rJ J"f VOBX Uf£ ^ilCoSsyVi Jt. f*rsonci Truttt 



A leading fiduciary since 1830, 
serving in all personal and 
corporate trust capacities 



EXECUTOR • . TRUSTEE • - CUSTODIAN 
CORPORATE TRANSFER AGENT and REGISTRAR 



Bank of New York 

48 H^all Street — A f it; Tori: 

UPTOWN ui-Firi:: madisox avenue at 63HD strkkT 
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What Money Can't Buy 



(Continued from page kh^ 
how he expressed one of them in a letter : 

I like t© go out Into the plant In my 
tbirt sleeves, pick yp a spade or a pick 
or a broom and micid it a bit. Maybe It's 
a Bcalpel with which 1 scrape off 8om«i 
bum paint on a tank — anything for a 
rhance to iret out there with the men on 
'heir own f^round. The example of doin^ 

t littie lowJy work U great. When the men 
see the boss shovel some dirt out of a 
drivewajv tend an incinerator or walk 

■ * the boUer room, note the pressure 
% peep into the firebox, or wipe off^ 

i v.^ive with his handkerchief, it keys 
them up to beat him to it by Jooklng^ after 
these details themselves. And it makes 
the boss seem more human. 



I think the fact that I know how to d\u 
holes has stood me in mighty ^ood stead 
with our men. One Lpabor Day the super- 
intendent had them stay on the job to 
finish some important work. T came in 
early from a golf game, saw them work- 
ing half-heartedly and sensed that they 
didn't relisli the assignment. So 1 pitched 
in with them, wheeled brick in a barrow, 
worked up a sweat and ruined my collar 
—but enjoyed it. After an hour of this I 
sent out and had a case of beer delivered. 
We knocked off long enough to drink the 
beer, then tore into the job afiain and 
flniahed It with the men plainly in a good 
humor. 

Another time when It waa raining 
heavily and a young flood was washing 
things up pretty badly around the plant 



The WORLD oJ BUSINESS 
idectsMARCHANT! 



• AAodem calculdtins iiv ! : ;.jdN 
tton, subtraction, division, and multiplied* 
tion. MARCH ANT One Hand Keyboard 
Control pcrintts chafigc from one to the 
other without preparatory or intermedi- 
ate operdtioni . . . Always Ready I 



totamatic Simattaieoiis Mitttiplicatioii 



# Rccasnizing that multipiication is the 
principal tdsk, Marcharxt provides means 
whereby multiplication proceeds during 
entry of 2nd factor. No delay after both 
factors are set up. Answer appears simul- 
taneously with entry* Products may be 
added to or subtracted from previous 
total (Dftlucfs fare^ cii^coiififSj etc.) 
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the MATH-MAGICIAN 



Continuou&lv 
Manufactured, 
Consistently 
ft-ef erred 
and 
Satisfactorily 
Serviced 

for 
28 years 



TREND ^> MAR C HANT 




so*; 
19a el 

SALES l 



MAR CHANT SALES GROWTH 
GREATLY EXCEEDS THAT OF 
OmCE eOUIFMENT INDUSTRY 



MARCHANT CALCOUIING MACHINE COMPANY ; 

NOME OFFICE; OAKLAND, CAUFORNJA, U. S. A. j 

Salts AgfnfreJt and Alattufacrt/rtr 'i Siri kf StathmS 

Vau m^f send u« MA)%CHANT dcUllcd < 
FEATURE ANALTS15, without obligatEon. 
Njmc _ 



BELLRINGERS 




419 Years of Service 



Cfty 



Sttftc 



I ALK that men past 40 have no 
chance in industry assumes that the 
elder workers have been abandoned 
or shunted to the pension rolls be- 
fore their day9 of productive labor 
are over. 

A flubstantial argument in the 
negative is provided by this group 
of eight employees of the American 
Chain & Cable Company's Hazard 
Wire Rope Division of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa* 



With indtvidual records of from 
45 to 67 years of service, these 
men represent 419 years of con* 
tinuous employment with one or- 
ganization. 

In the illustration they are from 
left to right in the back row: Philip | 
Henry, 46 years of service: George 
Hoats. 67: Wally Schuler. 49; Pat 
OToole. 57. Front row, Pete Swin- 
burne, 56; Hugh Murray, 50; Tonv 
Blaum, 49; Bill McCarthy. 45. 
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I wptvt out anti helped the boys repair the 
trouble. Got thoroiig^hly wet and muddy 
from head to foot and came in for n dress- 
ing down at home when I was late for 
dinner, but 1 could see it had a good efTcct 
on the men* 

tn the matter of hia relations with his 
workers there are two strikes on the 
employer to start with. One is the sub- 
I conscious resentment of the more intelH- 
^rent employees against the man to 
whom they must always defer. They are 
inclined to see their employer only in 
his role of boss, the only man in a busi- 
ness who can win every argument. They 
fad to see him as a man carrying a load 
of responsibility — their burdens as well 
as his own. 

The second is a called strike, called 
by the forces that feed class antagon- 
ism and envy. When workers are being^ 
told continually that they, too, are en- 
titled to fur coats and trips to Bio rid a, 
without regard to relative contributions 
to the business and to society* they be- 
gin to believe it, however illogical the 
theory may be. With someone forever 
rubbing salt in the raw^ spots, the fric- 
lioii can be stopped only by m a nag's - 
ment directing its higher talents from 
other channels into this one of employee 
relations. 

Some executives inspire loyalty 

MANY executives successful in han- 
dling personnel have a way of demon- 
strating an interest in the affairs of 
individual employees that binds them 
closer together. I have cited the in- 
stance of an office building owner who 
did it rather dramatically. 

A question arises as to how far an 
executive can go in this respect and still 
"be himself/' It would be useless to deny 
that many otherwise able and fair em- 
ployers do not have this sort of per- 
sonality. They cannot inquire about 
Jim's son in. college or the healtih of 
Mollie'3 mother without being unnatural 
about it. 

By all means Jet's have these ges- 
tures only when they are sincere. And 
yet surely it is not amiss to say that 
every executive who is hampered by a 
constrained manner w*hen around his 
workers will profit by trying to unbend 
a little. Many such who carry sobriquets 
like "Old Sourpuss" are yet known by 
their older employees to be *'a fine man 
w^hen you once get to know^ him w^elL" 
But how many ever break through tliat 
austere crust i 

Most big men, we are tokl, are dis- 
tinguished from others by the care they 
exercise in handling people. Perhaps a 
little exertion to be more human with- 
out being patronizing wii! have the 
effect of actually arousing in the execu- 
tive an increased interest in the indi- 
vidual vicissitudes of his workers. He 
may discover there some of the satisfac- 
tion that a salesman finds in cultivating 
his customers. 

With all the attention the subject of 
public relations has had it is amazing to 
observe the number of obvious things 
left imdone and the number of utterly 
stupid things that are done. Mere men- 
tion of a few instances in my own recent 
observation should indicate what bound- 
less worlds w^ait to be conquered in this 
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ERIE Can Move It! 



• Here's a complete refinery on wheels— rolling to 
its permanent home via Erie. Tons of equipment 
8 stories tall — and no bulky that many railroads 
could not handle it. 

These extra big loads can be moved safely, speedily, 
because of Erie'^s higher, wider clearances. Special 
equipment all along the line also assures faster 
handling of unusual freight* That's why shippers 
call Erie "The Heavy Duly Railroad", Why they 
trust Erie with their biggest loads. 

But Erie^s more than a heavy duly road. Il'^s a 
railroad that offers faster^ safer, more economical 
delivery — whatever or >yb<^r<^vgr you ship. Gel the 
proof! Call the local Erieagcut on your next shipment. 



e/ iAe Scenic £xi^ 



go 



^ Vnrk Binicham^o"* Elmira. Buffalo. 
, between New AkTon. Cbica 

AIK.COND.TIONED TKMNS . EXCEIL.NT MEALS 
FINEST SERVICE - LOWEST FAR^ 



j§ RAIIROAD SYSUM 



T H E HEAVY DUTY RAI 
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THRU A PHOT'S EYES... 




t..youll get a new 
industrial pieture! 



An nirpfano riiip 
t*vvr I he slate v^ill ihrill you — 
show you why New Jcr**ey'H imluHtHitl 
picture i» *%o iiniqur. Yiiu'H big 
iitthistrial opera t if iiih at thv i^iilcr^s 
<'dge. Voii*n ^ec' hii^y pljinls o[>f'ra I l ug 
ill ^^mall lOMnn iif I he flute's hili-ri^^r. 
Yoti^ll j^ee inoiintaiii^^ farm l^nil*^^ ^I'fi- 
s^thorrs^ larffe home rotiitiiiiji il ie'i and 
sttiaH. You'll hi^v atl interlaeiug of rail- 
roads^ liighuay^ and waterways* thai 
he^ipeaks mohillly and thriving trade. 
Yuu^U $»ee the nation'^ largest eity a I 
4»iie end, the third largest at the other^ 
and reiill/.e that more than one>third 
i>r ihe ti£ititifi\ }ni\tti^ pfi*K-r is rraeh- 

New Jersey C^vn^tl^ Dvf^t. NB-3 



NEW JERSEY 

CRf ATtD TO TtU YOU ASOtIf THE INdUSTItlM 




COUNCIL 



ahle (nrrnight, Yini'JI ^ee I hat 
J**rM'y 1*1 rifhly hli'sM'tl. ^ , , 

• • . You'll re fleet thai mUH ^ueh 
f^reat i]i%er*^ily and sueh residential 
advantages lliere ^hoiihl he an ahund^ 
iuief*^ tif eufhahh'^ workers \« hp arr^ iii ili-^ 
hi^ lo i^ifrk, Tlu-re tx, Y<»ii'il gue.<^.s 
that rehahle power ^f>ur^eH are avail- 
ahlfl', Tliey ore. You'll In- pleased to 
h<^ar thai thert-'n in* lu-rf^onnl or eor- 
pctrale statf- in^'oine lav* You ^*oii*t be 
^tirprjjird lo lie;ir thai 50 major hidu!^- 
trivH and hundreds^ of fitttaNer omts 
took up New JiT'^i-y loea lions last yrar, 
Thiif is a |£ock1 plae^' f**r iniluf-lry to In* 
* . . t hilt's tr/iy intln^try f*! i*n r/i<* 
^liote to ,\ei€* Jerticy. 



effort to mako business a me II more fra- 
graiit to Mr. and Mrs. John Q, Public, 

A bus company, resplendent In a fleet 
of shiny, new, luKurlousIy upbolatered 
buses, has allowed its public relations to 
fall into complete decay. The drivers* 
answers to questions by pasiiengers are 
so curt and surly that to ask Is oniy to be 
embarrassed, 

A corporation with a highly organized 
public relations department has a bad 
leak at its telephone switchboard. When 
a call is plact^d for somoone in the organi- 
7^tlon who happens to be bu^y at the 
moment* the operator Invariably forgets 
abmji the waiUnj? caller-on-the-wire. Gen- 
erally It's necessary to hang^ up and call 
back a^in. 

A complaint letter was addres#!ed lo a 
large manufacturer who has been spend* 
Ing hi^ money in f^ood will advertiainiff. 
We didn't like our Jirst order of tlie 
I product and said m. Just six weckis later 
eanie a reply quoting several teJ^linionials 
from users who contradkted our view of 
the product. 

A large bank is reputed to have a hif^h- 
class personnel department but seeming- 
ly regards courtesy as out^iide the quali- 
I flcatlons of bank tellers. They make no 
requests in this bank. Every dii'ection to 
a depositor bej*ins with "You'll have 
to . . 

A subway s^-^tem which has been plead* 
ing with the city for a higher fare em- 
ploy. *s a force of hard-boiled guards to 
whom every passenger is a potential siug- 
pasf^er. In a controversy their method Is 
to sock 'em first and in\'estigate after- 
ward. They are engaged continuaMy in 
nol^y affrays with patrons, accounts of 
which are spread prominently in the 
news?papers, in slaving a few nickels at 
the turnstiles they waste millions in pub- 
lic eiJteem. 

Publicity is not well handled 

THREE of the accompanying questions 
for executives by H, C. Marachalk sug- 
gest to the writer something seriously 
amiss in the relations between bualness 
and the press. Industrialists so often 
have rubbed the fur the wrong way 
when it came lo dealini*: with the fourth 
estate. On the one hand we have the 
avid publicity hound, grinding out "re- 
leases*' by the bale -most of them 
straight advertising copy -and dogging 
news men with their press agent tricks. 
At the other cxlretTie is the secretive 
business man. His idea of labor strategy 
is to keep his lips sealed. He is willing 
to talk for publication on some things 
but naiy a word about labor troubles. 
However much his company may be 
libeled in the public prints by agitators, 
he will discuss the subject only behind 
closed doors. 



ADVAr4TA&ES OF THE STATE 



Now 



in craporolien: An Industrial Alloi cF Ktvt Jcriay. Aik your i«cr«tary to mrUm for your copy. 



Of the two, the devotee of secrecy 
probably is doing industry more harm 
than the seeker after free linage. Lai>or 
I controversies are news to nearly all 
I readers and the newspaper that ne- 
glected such news would not rate as a 
good paper. When a strike occurs it is 
notable that the principal source of 
^ news is headquarters of the local labor 
I organizer. This is not the choice of the 
I newspaper men as a whole. Most of 
, them would be Just as willing, probably 
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more willmg. to go to the head of the 
business involved or to the seci'etary of 
his trade asE>aciation, if complete news 
were readily available from these 
sources. Too often it is not. 

A trade journal carried a regular de- 
partment of labor news for several 
months in 1937. It was prepared large- 
ly from press clippingrs about strikes in 
the industry served by this magazine. 
This feature soon brought a wavo of 
protests from readers who said the facts 
were inaccurate and biased. A check of 
some of the newspapeis from which the 
clippings had been taken revealed this 
common response: 

**No statement wb.s available from the 
employer. We published the facts as 
given to our reporters/' 

The strange thing about this incident 
is that the employers who complained to 
their trmle paper had not done so to the 
newspapers which first published the 
misstatements. 

Silence does not help 

THIS shows the futility of a policy of 
silence. False reports are certain to be 
circulated in the heat of labor con- 
troversies: the only safeguard is to set 
up means for offsetting them by the 
truth. The ideal function of a public 
relations department has been well de- 
fined by G. J. Stewart, vice president 
of Swift & Co. I Quoted by Bronson 
Batchelor in "Profitable Public Rela- 
tions." ) 

We don*t beUeve good will can be 
bought* We don't have a department try- 
ing to obtain quantities of this intangible 
for our company. We don't have press 
agents or publicity men, , . . 

We do have a public relations depart- 
mt?ivt. Our depo It mt?nt is accurately 
named. Its duties, brit tly. are to act as an 
informaiion bureau for anyone who is 
seeking authoritative, accurate informa- 
tion on the activities of Swift & Co. . . . 
This department does not send out mim- 
eographed releases seeking publicity in 
the guise of nfwa ... It makes no attempt 
to create news. It does not attempt to in- 
fluence editorial policies. It is primarily 
interested in making certain that any in- 
formation published or even spread by 
word of riKJu( h nbout ottr company or our 
industry is accurate. In other words, it 
seeks to prevent the growth of lU will 
which might result from tha di insemina- 
tion of misinformation. 

In these times no policy, however en- 
lightened, can be relied on as absolute 
insurance against strikes and other con- 
troversies on the labor front. Neither i 
can it assure public esteem when so 
many forces are working consciously in , 
tile opposite direction. But it can help . 
to mitigate these liabilities until a sane I 
and ordered state of mind once more | 
prevails. 

If management itself will catch the 
spirit and infect its subordinates with 
it, every one in a business becomes part 
of the public relations and perfionncl de- I 
partments. Only then can these depart- ' j 
ment heads do the job they were hired 
to do — the job of making the buslnesi? 
more human and likable to its employ- 
ers and neighbors. And then institu- 
tional or good will advertising will come 
into its own, because it wdll be selling 
something it can positively deliver. 




''In covering the news I see Dicla- 
phone at work early and late , * , in 
offices, homes, even trains and liolels! 
Whenever and wherever it's neetlt-d. 
Dietaplione is ready for action. It 
takes memos, 'fixes' itieas. recordi^ in- 
striieTiiirK . , . Mvery thing that crm^t^^ 



a desk. Bu^^y exeeu rives like thoisc 
-hrmn find tliat using this modern 
dicUliiiii inarhiiic is tite va.^it\st way 
1*1 Mjirialr. At iJirir c^jijven Jeuce, lliey 
can do things that need doing whefi 
they ought to Le dour. And llial*s the 
he^t deriiihioii nf rllleii^ney I IvtiowP' 




THE NEW 

CABINET D 



P(!OGRESS 
ICTAPHOlstE 




. .secretary Lan m>w < on-, 
tinue writing. * while 1 dic- 
tate., roiisider ils pure liaise 
one it( (HIT hit^t invest' 



DEAN BABitTT 

EJmJord.N. Y. 

. » Tiiakcfj it possilile for 
me to keep in close touch 
wiih our entire interna- 
t icinal sales organization./' 




PHILIP M. MORGAN 

Treai.^ Morgan Conitfuciion Co,, 

*\ . . njany thiitgs are vvr it- 
ten as reniinHeta whi<'li 
js?efi to be lei't tonieniory*/' 



WARREN H. SAPP 

Gpfi. Mgf , Chicago Pfont, Armour 
and CDmpany 

*** , . SO eonvonient . . ex- 
pedites daily routine, . ac- 
<l; II inula I ion of papers and 
notes greaily redtueil 



H. C, ROSENDORF 

Vfct-Prei.,Th# Holfoitliubber Co., 
At'anlOr Ga< 

. . Ititve used it ni^^'lits, 
Sundays and holidays 
wilf]<iiit fianf]^ JO ask iny 
serf i ll I ' k during 



NOW MAIL THIS 

There \i. only nnr true DlrUi- 

JitHitif, \\ \^ ui'til-' p ln-i \ 1 ]\ 
\Ui\\\\\\[iit\f I !r.r jii ii Ml LI III 
a I liriitgeii(irt» (J on it.: Jsold 
throui^h our own otiices in 
the I tilled States and Canada. 
Wi' iiivil*' yonr in(|iiiry, 

Tl>#w«Fd nH.'TAI'ilOM^. Ih ihv Ktvlr^ttrM 

liAkPFH uf J^irt'llnir MMi-h\s\m* •ml Arrmm- 
Hierithi Ut wtii^'h Hkld I'r A el« ' U kt-k IP Ablpliii!^^ 






J. E, TOBEY* Manager, Fuel Etifcineering Di%'ision 
Appalachian CoaU^ Incorporaied 

There will be enough coal to !a.st for 2.000 years. It is evident 
hut lire y:omg to be In the coal bumrtess for a long time. 

. One chemical company reports that coal forms the basis for 
nore than 100 of its commereJal products. . , , Our briuntiful coal 
lesorves and the inctispensability of coal are factors which insure 
grealer stability, perhaps, than that enjoyed by any other indus- 
tr>^ . , . The average emplojinent in the coal industry, with that 
incident to transportation, amounts to approximately 1,(XMD*000 
men. These wage earners are among the country's best spenders 
and their money goes quicl<Jy into circulation It is estimated 
at they buy between 100.000 and 200.0(W) automohilea per year/* 



f 



F, H. QLTARLES, Secretary and Treasurer 
Charlottesville, Virginia, Hardware Company 

"Merchants are no longer threatened with a potential danger from 
the pos.'iibilities of so called 'consumer cooperative associations' 
—the danger is now an actual reality. . , , The situation is becom- 
ing a more serious matter by reason of the interest which our 
Stale and National Governments are taking in the same, . - . We 
are also informed that municipalities have entered the retail 
business in direct competition with licensed merchants and that 
there are operating deficiti; which are paid out of licenses and 
taxes collected from the taxpayers." 
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THOMAS 1, PARKINSON, President 

The Equitaljle Life Assurance Socieiy of the United Slaters 

"We in the life insurance business do not need to be told that 
are handlinpr other people's money. We think we have done 
good job, and are justified in reminding our friends in pub] 
position that they, too, are handling; other people's money 
perhaps, we may add, "and how they are handling it'!" 



HtLAND G. BATCHELLER, President 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 

''Steel has been a dynamic force in raising' the American atftitl 
of tiving far above that of any other nation, Over 90|0Q0 steel 
products such as the refrlgeiator* telephone, automobile *iti 1 - 
er line have contributed to these standardis. Approxlmai 
men are normally employed in the Industry at wage raw 
in its 7 were 25 per cent above 1929/' 
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ROTO 

^ SEQIONS 




* if any advefti$er »hould be m the 
positron to re pari orf iKe value of 
jrotogravgre. It is the Walk - Over 
Shoe Compariy, who hove tiaed \\ 
fof 1 4 com ecutjve yeors^ Therefore, 
when they soy that they hove found 
rotogravure to be not only "toles 
building, but institutional and educa- 
tional oi weN" it is evidence worthy 
of your moit careful consideration. 

Rotogravure is one medium con- 
cerning which so sweeping a claim 
could be |uit1y mode. For it is urvique 
in thai it combines the saturating 
coveroge of Sundo/ newspoper cir- 
culotion with mogoztne-like beouty 
of reproduction and length of life. 

If you hove riot had occasion to 
determine what the combinoiion of 
these two qualifies con do for your 
stiles, try o test compoign in one 
areo wHh rotogravure. It won't cost 
yau much, but tfie results wfll be 
conclusive. 




ROTOGRAVURE 

ADS PULL 
FOR WEEKS 



^:Zd'r^ Store. 



It * ^' «dUea»* this 

* adverts 





Very 

■0^ 



HEW fOtlt 
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A County that Turned Down Relief 



By GEORGE MORRIS 



Gibson county, Tenn,, defines a 
political paradox. It is long on inde- 
pendence, yet has none for sale. 

Distinguished with agricultural di- 
versification, this county is currently 
providing an eloquent example of 
comniunity self-reliance in a national 
atmosphere charged with political 
evangelism toward acceptance of re- 
lief and subsidy as the only way to 
economic salvation. 

It is a county of small fai*ms and 
small industries, comfortable and well 
kept homes, registered cattle and 

1 blue-blooded horses. Its people appre- 
ciate and enjoy the better things of 
life. Despite acres devoted to small 
feropSp soil conservation, rotation of 
crops and constant replenishment of 
fertility, Gibson County frequently 
ranks as high as second and seldom 
iower than fourth in cotton produc- 
tion in a state where many counties 
produce cotton almost exclusively. 

Among the shipping crops are 
strawberries^ cabbage^ tomatoes^ 
beans, cucumbers and numerous other 
fruits and vegetables. Its industries 



include textiles, shoes, garments, cot- 
ton oil, canned goods and lumber, 

Humboldt, the largest town, popu- 
lation 5,000| is thriving, modern, with 
none of the spirit of rampant "prog- 
ress" typical of boom towns. It is an 
example of American enterprise and 
individual initiative. 

Until PAV.A.. W.P.A. and A.A,A. 
came along, Humboldt and Gibson 
County accepted their problems in 
their stride, solved them in their own 
wa3^ and to their satisfaction. Hum- 
boldt came near surrendering to the 
lure of a 45 per cent P.W,A, grant, but 
better judgment prevailed. Its public 
buildings are modern and adequate 
and P. W. A. influence has been resisted, 

W.RA, has been more difficult. It 
has a more insidious appeal. The argu- 
ment of '*more money in circulation" 
is strong, but it has been offset by the 
problem of getting workers to gather 
perishable crops. It is not easy to get 
workers in the field when relief beck- 
ons the unemployed to come over and 
rest in the shade of a tree* 

In the early stages of **relief" a 



group of business men and farmers 
from Humboldt and Gibson County 
went to Nashville and flatly told re- 
lief oflieiais they wanted relief in Gib- 
son County discontinued. Strawber- 
ries were decaying in the fields for 
want of workers. Relief threatened 
ruin. Relief was discontinued and the 
unemployed went to work. 

But W.P.A, filtered through, inevi- 
tably. While it has been kept at a 
minimum, the influence is widespread, 

Humboldt suffered somewhat from 
the depression. Purchasing power 
elsewhere diminished and farm prices 
declined. CuHection of municipal taxes 
fell behind and forced suspension of 
interest jjayment on one small bond 
issue. 

Solved their own problems 

THE people of Humboldt were as 
jealous of the town's credit as of their 
own. They had prospered by spending 
less than they earned. The feeling was 
that the town should do the same 
thing. 

Business men and the citizenship 
generally set about to remedy condi- 
tions. The town's civic activities are 
centered in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Operating through the Cham- 
ber, the business men selected candi- 
dates for mayor and board of alder- 
men. Nominations were accepted as a 
civic duty. The ticket was elected. 

The new administration reasoned 
that, if property ovraers could not pay 
taxes already assessed, it would be 
folly to increase taxes and equally ab- 
surd to issue more bonds when those 
already issued threatened to default. 
So the administration adopted what 
might be termed a novel experiment 
in present day governmental opera- 
tion : It reduced expenses. Bond issues 
were refinanced. Interest payments 
were resumed. The town was living 
within its income without increased 
taxes or added indebtedness. Within 
two years a considerable part of the 
floating indebtedness was retired and 
interest charges reduced. 

That problem was no sooner out of 
the way than another arose. Repairs 
of public conveniences and expansion 
of city improvements, long neglected, 
were urgent. The colored high school 
burned and a new building was neces- 
sary. The elementary school building 
was old, became dangerous, was con- 
demned and abandoned. The high 




"lie ligurecl out (hut hi» mcotne tAX pay* Jov\ w,i^e% for one month 
out of the year. He*i seeing that he ^eti hh money's worth T* 
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school building, which had to pick up 
the housing load when the elementary 
building went out of use, became over- 
crowded. Thus, the authorities found 
they had three major school demands 
on hand at one time. 

To add to the difficulty* a manufac- 
turing concern which was serving the 
community well in providing employ- 
ment and helping to resist relief, 
found that it was necessary to con- 
solidate two or more of its factories in 
one building. It asked the town to 
help. Knowing that immediate en- 
largement of the concern would aid in 
providing employment, the town was 
eager to help with the erection of a 
new buUding. The mayor and alder* 
men, backed by the Chamber, got be- 
hind the project and succeeded. 

The school problem called for a 
major building program. The first 
thought was to turn to P.W.A. After 
some negotiation, PAV.A. agreed to 
put up 45 per cent for the colored 
school Tsuilding. 

An architect was employed to pre- 
pare plans. According to his'estimates 
the cost would be about $24,000, 

The plans were sent to Washington. 
To the astonishment of the mayor and 



aldermen, the P.W.A- returned the 
plans with the statement that the 
school could not be built for any such 
amount. The town was directed to re- 
submit the plans to the architect with 
instructions to increase his estimate. 

The architect, who had already 
carefully estimated the cost, arbitrar- 
ily hiited the figure to $49,000. 

They built cconouiicaUy 

THE mayor and aldermen were not 
running the town on that basis. They 
refused to be tempted to waste money, 
even though it was *'free/' They re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
P.W.A. 

The town proceeded with its con- 
£;truction program without assistance. 
Instead of costing $49,000, the school 
was built for less than the original 
estimate of $24,000 and was a better 
building than the architect planned* 
The roof was better and the founda- 
tion heavier* A stoker, not included in 
the original estimate, was added. 

The other buildings were built m 
the same way — all without P.W.A. as- 
sistance. The mayor and aldermen fig- 
ured they could do a better job with 



less expense by paying the entire cost 
than by accepting-a 45 per cent P.W.A. 
grant. The citizens of Humboidt are 
proud of the money saved. They have 
compared their experience with that 
of their neighboring towns. Editor.C, 
W. Rooks of the Humboldt Courier' 
Chronicle has made comparisons with 
Trenton and Milan. This is how he de- 
scribes the result : 

Tr<*nt«:>n and Milan re^eeivc-d 4r> per cent 
^ranls from the P.W.A. for conRtruction 
of school buildings. Their buildings coat 
about $95,000 ^ach. Humboldt, without 
F.W.A. assistance, constructed a ten-room 
colm-ed school building of brick; a two 
floor indumrial buildings with stpfim heat- 
ing: plant and sprinkler system, producing 
an annual rental of $1,200 and providinjj 
employment: a large elenientar>' school 
building of solid brick construction, with 
18 large cIbus rooma, large cafeteria* audi- 
torium with 800 capaciLy. compk>le and 
furnished except for seats, and got them 
all for about what the neighbors paid for 
a single i^chool building with P W.A. 
grant. 

When election time rolled around 
last year the town called the board 
members back for the fifth consecu- 
tive term and elected them unani- 
mously. The mayor was reelected by 
a large majority. 



What "the State" Really Is 



We ARE told every day that great social problems 
stand before us and demand a solution* and we are 
assailed by oracles, threats, and warning^s in reference 
to those problems. There is a school of writers who 
are playing quite a role as the heralds of the coming^ 
duty and the coming woe. They assume to speak for 
a large, but vague and undefmed. constituency, who 
set the task, exact a fulfilment, and threaten punish- 
ment for default. The task or problem is not speclflcal* 
ly defined* Part of the task which devolves on those 
who are subject to the duty is to define the problem. 
They are told only that something is the matter; that 
it behooves them to find out w^hat it is. and how^ to 
correct it, and then to work out the cure. All this is 
more or less truculenlly set forth. 

After reading and listening to a great deal of this 
sort of assertion I find that the question forms itself 
with more and more distinctness in my mind: 

Who are those who assume to put hard questions 
to other people and to demand a solution of them ? 
How did they acquire the right to demand that others 
should solve their world problems for them ? Who are 
they who are held to consider and solve all questions, 
and how did they fall under this duty ? 

So far as I can find out wh^t the classes are who 
are respectively endowed with the rights and duties 
of posing and solving social problems, they are as 
follows: 

Those who are bound to solve the problems are the 
lich^ comfortable, prosperous* virtuous, respectable, 
educated, and healthy: those whose right it is to set 
the problems are those w^ho have been leas fortunate 
or less successful in the struggle for existence. 

The problem itself seems to be : How shall the latter 
be made as comfortable as the former? 

To solve this problem and make us all equally well 
off ia assumed to be the duty of the former class; the 



penalty, if they fail of this, is to be bloodshed and de- 
struction. If they cannot make everybody else as wcU 
as themselves, they are to be brought down to the 
same misery as others. 

During the past ten years I have read a great many 
books and articles ... in which an attempt has been 
made to set up "the State" as an entity having con- 
science, powder, and will sublimated above human 
limitations and as constituting a tutelary genius over 
us all. I have never l>een able to End in history *or ex- 
perience anything to fit this concept. My notion 
of the State has dwindled with growing experience of 
life. As an abstraction, the State is to me only Ail- 
of-us. In practice — that is, when it exercises will or 
adopts a line of action— it is only a little group of men 
chosen in a very haphazard way by the majority of 
us to perform certain services for all of us. 

The majority do not go about their selection very 
rationally and they are almost always disappointed 
by the results of their own operation. Hence "the 
State/' instead of offering resources of wisdom, right 
reason, and pure moral sense beyond what the aver- 
age of us possess, generally offers much less of all 
those things. 

Furthermore, it often turns out in practice that "the 
State'' is not even the known and accredited servants 
of the State, but, as has been well said, is only some 
obscure clerk, hidden in the recesses of a government 
bureau, into whose power the chance has fallen for 
the moment to pull one of the stops which control the 
government machine. In former days it often hap* 
pened that "the State" was a barber, a fiddler, or a 
bad woman. In our day it often happens that *'the 
State'* is a little ftmctionary on whom a big function- 
ary is forced to depend. 

"What Social Clusseft Otie To Each Others by Wm 
Gi^am Sumner— 18 SS, Harper & Bros. 




^TheRailroad BDbletn 



A LOT of people in recent months have been 
trying to put a finger on the answer to 
the so-called ''railroad problem/' 

That's fine. We welcome it. All this is a healthy 
sign that people are coming to recognize the 
railroads' problems as their problems — part of 
an unsolved national problem of transporta- 
tion. But by way of keeping the discussion on 
the track, we'd like to point out a few things 
which the railroad problem is naU 

It is not failure of service* 

Freight moves faster than ever before- Freight 
schedules are more dependable. Freight rates 
are the lowest offered by any railroads in the 
world. Passenger schedules are faster. Passen- 
gers ride in air-conditioned comfort — and 
fares are below the pre-war leveL 

It is not failure to keep pace with progress. 

Engineering advances in locomotives, to take 
just one example, have produced a notable 
step-up in power and speed — and an 
economy of operation which 
produces the power to haul 
a ton a mile with a glass 
of water and a handful 
of coaK 

It is not lack of watchful- 
ness for sound economics. 

The serviceable life of cross 
ties, for instance, has been 
multiplied by three in the 
past twenty years by im- 
proved methods of treat- 
ing timber — and this, plus 
improved metallurgy 



IS NOT ! 



and better methods of track construction and 
maintenance, has increased safety and still 
saved $1,000,000 a day. Another $50,000,000 
a year has been saved by softening the water 
used for steam. 

It is not an increasing burden of debt. 

The proportion of stocks and bonds and 
equipment notes in relation to total invest- 
ment is far less today than it was in the most 
prosperous periods in railroad history. 

It is wo^ ''watered stock," 

The amount of railroad stocks and bonds 
outstanding is billions of dollars less than the 
investment in railroad property. 

No , the real railroad problem is none of these. 

It is due, at bottom, to the fact that railroads 
must operate under rigid regulations based on 
a fifty -year -old theory that they have a mo- 
nopoly in transportation — and compete with 
three other forms of transportation subsidized 
or helped by tax money. 

In the interest of straight-thinking, the Amer- 
ican railroads have prepared a concise and 
clear-cut program for a public transportation 
policy* What it adds up to is this: 

All the railroads need is an o^porianiiy to run 
if^eir business as a business, on a fair business 
basis— v<i\t\i reasonable freedom to ''price*' the 
only product they have, which is transporta- 
tion service — greater freedom to adjust their 
rates to meet competition— and to adjust their 
expenses to the conditions of their business. 

You'll find the whole railroad program inter- 
esting. Send for your copy today. 
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Here--- 

is the place to 
CUT your COSTS 

of production 
and 
distribution 
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NOH TH C VitOlJNA logit^ 
for the locatian of >oijr |>liint 
for muny rxren^^nt rcaKons. One of 
the oldest industrial Statc^^ in the 
Union, Induct r}' thrives her<^ iindc^r 
hnf^int**^s-mimied laws and ta% poll' 
ciee. The climate is moderate the 
1 f j« r roil II f i ^ h f ii 4!e i i*^ h i ti v I ni f * 1 1 1 
fj^ TVAluirvd tn faelory buildifig*^ . 
Iv^a fur ftieU Workers, nearly 1(MI^ 
native- horn, are friendly, intr^lh* 
gent anti ambitiuui^ t<» deliver a 
day*s work for a day*;* pay, 
^lic State tH rii'h in ra%% mater Lain, 
and itt^ power supply in l>oth ade- 
quate an^ eeonomirat. Here yon 
have the geo^raphiriit «i<[ vantage 
of being within 60l> milt^n of over 
half the eountry^H populatlan— yel 
without contention • A ^plenfliti 
f^y^rtem of paved btghwaysi, rail and 
water i^liipping faciliticH aid eco- 
nomiettl diHtrlbntlon^ At your 
reqne.Hl, an analy?iii?> will be made 
of the profit upportunitiei^ here for 



Ao^h Carolina 

HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 




Movie Making Isn't All Glamour 



(€Qntimt€d from par/e ii} 
art is working in another studio, ao the 
sequences in which he does not appear 
have to be shot firat. 

All the principal players must have 
doubles or stand-ine who are useful in 
arrang:ing the proper hghtlng and focal 
distances for the cameras. A "double*' 
or person who very closely resembles a 
principal, earns $50 a day, A ^mand-in" 
who haa the same general appearance 
and stature as the principal g^ets $50 a 
week for standing or sitting endlessly 
while the electricians and cameiamen 
prepare to shoot. Here are hidden ex- 
penclitures, because hours are consumed 
in this work. 

A careful schedule must he worked up 
for the building of sets before construc- 
Uoii gets under way. Writers naturally 
insist on the most expensive back- 
grounds. Those ideas have to be whittled 
down. Mr. Capra has the reputation of 
being a stickler for detail, which means 
a greater outlay for talent, sets, props, 
and wardrobes. In the stage play all the 
action took place in the Jiving room of 
a New York house. In the film it is pos* 
sible to portray scenes only referred to 
in the play or which occur offstage. 

For example* the scene where the 
home-made fireworks go off in the base- 
ment workshop, and where the innocent 
family is clapped into jail. Such amplifi- 
cation of the play's action and scope In- 
creases the dramatic power of the pro- 
duction, and naturally costs money for 
sets. 

After several conferences, 52 sets are 
deci<led upon. These will coat under the 
average for an "A** picture, the total 



being $202,000. The main ones are: 

A New York street, a Victorian house, 
a middle class livmg room iSlS,5C»0 to 
build), a basement workroom r£>plete 
with small gadgets, a Park Avenue apart- 
ment interior, an elaborate bu^dness oftlce, 
a plain o(tice, a police court, a jail Interior 
and bull pen, and a hank building front 
and lobby (125,000 to build). 

8ince changes are always made in 
seta after shooting begins, we allow $4,- 
000 for this purpose. 

Sets must be realistic 

THE principal item of expense is a 
New York street, including a section of 
the Elevated. Columbia Studios did not 
have a New York street so it w^as neces- 
sary to build one. including trees, real 
water plugs, and street lamps. It took 
125 men about two months to do the job. 
Tw*o million feet of lumber were used 
for the building *'f ronts** ; the El required 
50 tons of stnictural steel : 3,000 bags of 
cement went into sidewalks and curb- 
stones; and 400 tons of asphalt were 
used in the street paving. 

One whole house was buJlt, complete 
with plumbing and electric light. For the 
house, Capra insisted on an antiquated 
w^allpaper which would have been in 
style in the days of General Grant. A 
wallpaper firm managed to find 600 rolls 
of dusty, cobwebby paper In its attic 
which just filled the bill. $10,000 was 
spent in fire escapes, fencing and orna- 
mental iron work on this house because 
it had to reflect the Victorian era In 
which it was built. 

Because the set w^as built on Colum- 




Stephcn Gooson (seated), the art director, examines sketches of 
all the sets that will be required in the play 
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bia Studious ranch ouUide HoUywooiJ, it 
was found necessary to put in a 700 foot 
storm sewer to make sure the place 
would not be knee-deep in water in case 
of rain — somethm^ no one had counted 
on. The street cost §100,000 but only 
$20,000 waa charged as rental against 
You Can't Take It With You, because 
the set can be used a^ain- 

About 2,000 separate props were re- 
quired, including 500 masks used in a 
comic sequence. Most of the items (pic- 
tures, bric-a-brac, rugs, and furniture) 
are carried in stock in the studio, but 
many still have to be purchased or made, 
such as fireworks, a harmonica, carved 
animals, an unfinished oil portrait, a 
xylophone, and the like. Because of pos' 
sible breakage or spoilage it is often 
necessary to have such props in dupli- 
cate. The cost of manufacturing props* 
renting them, and the labor in making 
and taking care of them is $38, 000 » 

One scene called for a flock of moths 
to be released when Lionel Barrymore 
fished an old silk hat out of a trunk. No 
one in Hollyw'ood had any moths on 
band, so at night the playei s turned on 
the porch lights at their homes, and 
brought in all the moths they could 
catch in mason jars, boxes and milk 
bottles. Everyone was pleased. The 
moths hadn't cost a cent. But after the 
scene was over^ the moths kept flying in 
front of the cameras until an extermina- 
tor had to be hired to drive them out. 

Many trouble-shooters 

WHEN shooting begins, a large number 
of persons are kept on the job in case 
anything goes wrong. There is a car- 
penter to mend a set, a stand-by painter 
to touch up marred surfaces, two prop* 
erty men, two people from the wardrobe 
department to take a few stitches if 
needed, not to mention the dozen elec- 
tricians who are always on hand, the six 
or seven "grips" who move furniture, 
the script girl the *^stiH-* photographer 
who takes publicity pictures, a watch- 
man» "special effects" man, a publicity 
man, and a few miscellaneous ''experts" 
at something or other. 

Work on the costumes is started long 
before production begins. The designer. 
Robert Kalloch, keeps within his budget, 
$20,000. Actual tests are made with the 
cameras to make sure that the various 
costumes do not clash with each other ^ 
with the backgrounds, or, worse yet, 
blend into the backgrounds. Most of the 
players in our film can wear ordinary 
clothes, but the wife of the financier has 
to have two ermine capes, tw^o hats, two 
evening dresses, and expensive jewelry. 

The principal players usually have 
duplicates for their costumes because 
they may get soiled, burned or stained, 
A picture might be held up for a day or 
two, at about $ao,000 a day. while a 
costume was being duplicated. As the 
ermine cape cost $2,200 and the evening 
dress material cost $19 a yard, doubling 
such items runs into money. Very little 
of the value of these costumes can be 
salvaged for class B pictures. 

In the budget we will put down $12<000 
for the camera crews. Capra usually has 
two cameras going when he is shooting 
ordinary scenes. This doubles the imme- 
diate expense, but he maintains that a 
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WHY TRUCK TIRES HAVE BECOME 
A FRONT OFFICE ITEM 

• Lean years cause business heads to scrutinize all costs 
more carefully. 

This year, many men are discovering that while a great 
deal of thought has been given to the purchase of a truck 
costing perhaps $1000^ that very little thought has been 
given to the purchase of tires which in the life of the truck 
might cost more than the truck itself. 

If a set of tires costing S250 can be made to run 50% 
farther, here is an important saving* Multiplied by 10 or 
20 trucks J this saving could actually pay for several addi- 
tional trucks or other equipment. 

The answer to cutting truck tire costs goes much 
further than merely buying a husky well known make, 
A good tire on the wTong job w^on*t deliver half its 
potential service. 

Your local General Tire dealer not only has a complete 
specialized line of tires but he is a practical truck tire 
man with wide experience in applying and servicing 
tires. He is ready to offer you the benefit of his knowl- 
edge. He may be able to reduce your costs materially, 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY * AKRON, O, 

Jrt Canada ^The General Tin & Ruhher Co., Ltd., Toronto 



GENERAL 
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Credit Losses 



Strike 



Lightning 



Business casualties occur suddenly and unpredictably. They 
disturb you very little until a bolt like lightning strikes right into 
your very own business with disastrous consequences. 

Your credit manager, faced with losses^ does not deserve cen- 
sure. His decisions must rest on customers' past records, current 
ratings, credit reports, if e can ' t read the fut ure. 

Prudent executives provide against unexpected credit los^s 
by covering all sales with 

American Credit Insurance 

Ample protection is needed alike by millionaire firms who 
may think that they can "afford" to have losses, and smaller 
Manufacturers and Jobbers to whom a few defaulting customers 
spell tragedy. 

An '^American" General Coverage Policy is your most cer- 
tain safeguard against loss of capital, frozen capital, profits 
shrunken by slow-paying accounts. Goods shipped in accord- ' 
a nee with the terms of your poHcy wiil be paid /or, regardless 
of insolvencies or "77-B" reorganizations. Delinquencies will be | 
liquidated. There is a form of policy for your exact require- | 
ments. Ask any * 'American'' representative. | 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 



of New York 

Chamber of Commerce Building 



J. R McFadden, President 

St. Louis, Mo. 



Offices jfi fl// prs nc t pm i cities of United S tm tea and C m n adm 



supeHor neg:atJve and a f<?w retakes 
more than justify the extra money. 

Seven m€n will be on hand at all times 
ilireclly responsible for the recorfling of 
sound, at a total btitli^et figure of $14,* 
750. This does not incEudc the 30 men in 
the studious permanent Sound Depart- 
ment. Most '*A*' pictures run to more 
money for music than we are spending, 
$10,000, which covers the coat of a dance 
orchestra, a mystc arranger* a copyist, 
ami two other supernumeraries. 

Because this is a contemporary pic- 
ture, the make-up expense is not high: 
$10,500. There is a department head who 
is responsible for all nialte-up in the pic- 
ture, one malte-up man and two hair- 
dressers on the set at all times. A few 
artificial wig^s and beards must be put 
on every day (see Auer photo* and some 
of nature's blemishes covered up. 

Much (tlm is not used 

CUTTING and editing of the negative 
costs $11,000. although this docs not in- 
clude the maintenance of a perm an en 
laboratory with a stafl of 50 employees. 
Ordinai'ily Capra ahoots 5.000 to T.OOO 
feet of film a day, with the grand total 
running to 275.000 to 300,000 feet of film 
a picture. This Is cut, edited, and pieced 
until the film aa exhibited will not run 
more than 12.000 feet. 

Problems are met as they occur. As 
the last days approach, the tension eases 
off if the pla3'ers feel their work is good; 
it increases if they are dubious. For- 
tunately, we have a director with a per* 
feet box office record, so nobody is con- 
cerned . . . except Mr. Capra who carries 
a $1,000,000 responsibility around on his 
shoulders . , . and rather lightly, too, 

Hollywood glamour Is for the fan 
magazines. 

Actually, film production is an exact- 
ing business, carried on under pressure. 
In the studios, if you will stand off a bit 
and watch the actors go through their 
l>aces, you inevitably get the impression 
of puppets being guided by a large and 
e\ident crew , , , a crew^ tbe movie 
camera never reveals. Making pictures 
is truly an industry. When all work to- 
gether, the result is often superb, but 
when the inevitable jealousies and con- 
flicts come out, as they must in an in- 
dustry where there are no rules and 
where the individuals are often high 
strung, there is bound to be grief. Yet 
there is something fascinating about 
making films, and there is always the 
unexpected to intrigue and plague you. 

You will find out whether your com- 
pleted opus is good or bad at the sneak 
previews which the studios put on in 
and around Los Angeles, 

If the audience just sits there* with 
nary a ripple of interest or laughter, 
you gradually sink lower and lower in 
your seat. And all around Hollywood 
next day you hear that you have turned 
out a floperoo, that you are on the down 
grade as a producer, a bit "corny** in 
your ideas, definitely on the way out. 

But if you produce a box office aucces" 
Ihere are encomiums all around* Con 
gratulatory telegrams. Cables. Personal 
calls. You are on the way up. You are a 
genius , . , in Hollyw*ood. an>*way . . . 
and you will get your money Imck and 
maybe another million t>esides. 
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A Year of Retail 
Price Control 

(Continued from page ftS) 
H^^laiMlaftl items. Yet, the mUlennmm of 
^' the smalt business man is far from 
being reached. There are clear inthca- 
tions that, after a first period of par- 
alyzed competition, tlie old ^aw of sup- 
ply and deniand will be reinstated. 

Chains In the drtig field prohibited 
from using- standard goods as price 
leaders have gone into the mar ket with 
so-called off -price sales of staples. In 
some instances^ merchandise has been 
bought In toig^ quantities and sold at at- 
tractive "profit^shanng*' prices. A new 
means to the old end of getlingr crowds 
into the store. Or take the sale in gro- 
cery stores and super-markets of price 
protected drugs and cosmetics. They 
mean increased competition for the in- 
dependent retail specialty store. In oth* 
er words, the attractive force of the 
standardized margin causes distribu- 
tion through broader outlets. 

Controlling competition 

THE strongest single element in the i 
new order is a striking growth of retail 
cooperation and group organization* 
Visualized as a legal device, price main- 
tenance represents the manufacturer's | 
control over the retail price margin. 
Evaluated in its practical effect, price 
maintenance is rather a form of organ- 
l3ied retailers' control of competition. 
The drive for improved profits of the 
independent retailer may be compared 
to the struggle of labor groups for bet- 
ter wages or of farmers for crop pro- 
tection by higher farm prices. 

This character of the fair trade move- 
ment has become particularly evident 
in those areas where it has tied in with 
the labor movement. Shrewd labor lead- 
ers were quick to realize the advantages 
that the independents' desire for price 
protection offered them. Typical is the 
case of the electrical appliance dealers 
in Milwaukee. In this city the union of 
the store salesmen has signed up con- 
tracts with the individual retailers, re- 
quiring strict observance of the mini- 
mum prices set by fair trade manufac- 
turers. Thus bartering fair trade against 
union recognition, the union campaigns 
for resale price maintenance, fines I 
chiselers, and pickets recalcitrant dealers* 
However high the feeling for fair 
trade among smaller business men, the 
movement has not yet overcome the pub- 
lic's deep-rooted aversion to price fixing. 
Consumer groups have openly support- 
ed the repeal of state and federal fair 
trade acts. But, after one year of na- 
tional resale price maintenance, it ap- 
pears unlikely that the repeal move- 
ment will reverse the fair trade course. 
The store keepers of Main St recti once 
unorganized individuals, have now been 
inspired with the feeling of social 
affinity* Out of the strife for retail price 
legislation has emerged a united front 
of independent retailers. Thus, in one year , 
the fair trade movement has written an 
important chapter in American history. 
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HANDBOOK of 



FABRICS 

A reference volume for 
Executives of Industries 
using Industrial Fabrics 




The Revised Handbook of Indgstriol Fabrics wilt prove of porticular 
interest and value to Executives of those industries which use industrial 
fabrics in monufoctiiring processes or in the fabrication of their 
products* Here in one handy volume is the only complete treatise on 
industrial fabrics thai we know of. The first edition was adopted as o 
texfr book in textile courses in fourteen leading coUeges and textile 
schools. This new edition contains 741 poges — hundreds of illustrotions 
— the latest A. S/L M. specifications for industriol fabrics, etc. A new 
chopter is odded on use of the slide rule and nomographic charts, 

Wellington Sears Company, the publisher, distributes the products 
of 17 modern cotton mills. These products include over 25,000 different 
cotton fabrics among which ore: Numbered Duck, Army Duck, Single 
ond Double Filling Duck, Wide sheeting. Twills, Drills and other cotton 
fabrics, standard or specification. Don't foil to send for your copy early. 
The edition is limited. You can have this valuable book for just $2. 

Mall tkh Coupon 

WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 60 Worth Street, New York, N, Y, 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find „fDr copies of the 

new Revised Handbook of Industriol Fobrics, at $2* per copy. 

Nome ^ Firm 



Cffy and Sfofe. 



MEMO. 

for Busy Readers 

1 • City managers meet 2 • Stores lose on instalment sales 3 * 
Bees adopt modern travel 4 • More workers for the same jobs 
5 • An old salesman in new dress 6 • Surgeons, like plumbers, 
have many tools 7 • Governmental pay rolls grow like mush- 
rooms 8 • End of a utility career 9 • Measuring the color line 



bees are not umiatty accepted for trans- 
portation to a destination which cannot 
be reached within six days. 



New Labor Its 
Own Problem 



AT BOSTON last 
Crty Manager month the city man- 
Idea Grows Up ^^^^ profession ob- 
served its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Fathered by Richard 
S. Chiids, New York City, although 
council -manager idea dates bacK to 
IBQB, city managers have had an estab- 
riiahed organisation since 1914, when 
eight from five states assembled in first 
convention at Springfield, Ohio. 

Sumter* S. C, was first council-man- 
lager city. Two Ohio cities, Dayton and 
I Spring field, followed in 1913, Since that 
ryear an average of 18 cities and coun* 
ties annually have chosen the council* 
manager system now operaUng in 3S 
states. Idea has spread to 455 cities and 
counties, including approximately one 
tin every five cities of more than 10.000 
population. Thirteen cities adopted the 
plan in 1937 and four cities had ap- 
proved it by September. 1938. 

Early managerial problems con- 
cerned training of municipal employees, 
public relations, finance and public 
utilities. Current interests include: Re- 
lief and welfare plans; housing; city 
planning and zoning: retirement for 
municipal employees; and relations with 
employee organizations. 

AVERAGE custom- 
A Service er who pays a de^ 

Qf a Loss partment store half 

of one per cent a 
month on hia original unpaid balance 
to finance purchases on the instalment 
plan is paying less than half the cost 
of the service. Conclusion comes from 
the Credit Management Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Average store reporting to the divi- 
sion showed in 1937 an average deferred 
(payment expense of $27,897, and had an 
average income from carrying charges 
of only $13<611, on an average instal- 
ment volume of S784.7i:i. All stores con- 
tributing figures on carrying charge in- 
come and deferred payment expense 
maintained the practically standard rate 
of half of one per cent a month on the 
original unpaid balance. 

From the reports it was estimaterJ 
that the cost of handling instalment 
basiness was approximately seven per 



cent of the total sales of that type in 
the average store. Exact data for de- 
termining this figure is unavailable be* 
cause of a lack of adequate deferred 
payment cost accounting methods which 
would include cost factors beyond those 
of direct credit office expense. 



Bees in Cages 
by Express 



SHIPMENTS of live 
bees, forwarded from 
47 points in seven 
states east of the 
Mississippi in April, May and June, 
grossed 423.284 pounds, or slightly in 
excess of 200 tons. This heavy movement 
of what are known as **package bees'* 
accounted for increase of approximate- 
ly seven per cent over the corresponding 
j>eriod last year, breeders paying nearly 
$30,000 in transportation charges. 

Forwarded in specially designed 
"cagea," more than 2.000,000.000 bees 
were transported by railway express to 
apiaries and individuals engaged in 
honey production and marketing in the 
middle and northern sections of the 
United States and in several provinces 
of Canada. Alabama and Georgia led in 
number of forwarding points with 
Letohatchee, Ala., showing record pro- 
duction. Southern bees were consigned 
to 237 different destinations in 13 states. 
New York State leading with 84 and 
Pennsylvania following with 45, Of the 
southern Me ci^op sent to Canada, On- 
tario had the most widespread demand 
from its honey producers, orders com- 
ing from 97 different points in that pro- 
vince. 

Increased express shipping of live bees 
is recognized in the industry as evidence 
of the solution of many complex prob- 
lems involved in keeping mortality, or- 
dinarily heavy from natural causes, to 
the minimum while in transit. Bees are 
shipped in two types of cages, contain- 
ing two or three pounds each, wuth 4,500 
to 5,500 bees to the pound. In the **comb- 
less cage/' the bees are fed sugar syrup 
from a can suspended inside. In the 
"comb cage,*' they travel on the comb 
when taken from the hive. Cages are 
foiwwded individually or in lots of three 
or four, held together with crating strips. 
Frequently a queen bee is shipped in a 
special compartment in the cage. Live 



ANNUAL addition 
to the total labor 
force of about 62 L- 
000 persons would 
prevent solution of the unemployment 
problem even If employment levels were 
as high as in 15129. 

In September, 1937, top month in em- 
ployment since 1929, almost as many 
workers were on the pay rolls aa before 
the depression, but the number of un- 
employed totaled 5,561.000 persons, 
more than ten times as many as in 
1929. 

If there had been no gi^owth of the 
labor force between 1929 and 1937, the 
unemployment problem would be negli- 
gible. Actually, new workers continue 
to complicate the problem. In June, 
1938, the labor force was almost half 
a million more numerous than in Sep- 
tember, 1937. while nearly 5,000,000 
few^er workers were employed. Of the 
total labor force one jjerson In five is 
now unemployed. 

Why does the labor force increase? 
asks the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and offers this answer: Immi- 
grants, young people who arrive at 
working age, other young men and 
women who complete their formal edu- 
cation, and ■women who enter industry 
are among those constantly joining the 
ranks of workers. Emigi'ation, death, 
retirement, physical disability and other 
causes cut dow n the labor f oi ce, but the 
inflow exceeds the outflow by more than 
L 000 ,000 workers every two years. 

FALL and winter 
Sdlesmon on edition of Sears, Roe - 
the R«F,D. buck genera] cata- 

log w^ill reach a total 
of 7,000,000 families, will scale 11,375 
tons of paper, will require printers' ink 
in quantity that would fill tw*o 60- foot 
swimming tanks, wiU issue from the 
bindeiy at rate of 720.000 a week. 

Additional items essential to produc* 
tion include : 4,500 tons of wrapping pa- 
per at $320,000; 500,000 pounds of jute 
twine at 575,000; 500,000 pounds of jute 
tube rope at $60,000: 30,000 pounds of 
cotton tvdne at $S.500; 65.000,000 
packcting bags at $120,000: 75,000,000 
notion bags at $80,000; 6.000.000 ship- 
ping bags at $15,000: and 2,000.000 cor- 
set shipping bags at $10,000. Including 
bU first class mail and all advertising 
material, Sears handles approximately 
75,000,000 pieces of mail annually^ 

First catalog issued under the firm 
name was mailed in the panic year of 
1S93. It had 64 pages, six by nine inches. 
Merchandise lines included ten pages of 
jewelry and silvei"ware advertising; 
seven pages of revolvers and guns; 14 
pages of watches; four of furniture; five 
each of chains and charms and buggies: 
four of lamps and baby carriages; four 
each of sewing machines, clothing and 
shoes, harness and saddles; and one page 
of nmntle clocks, musical Instrunients, 
dishes and bicycles. 

Despite the hard times, this bold 
stroke worked. Sales shot up from $259,- 
831 to $386,971, an Increase of 42 per 
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EDITORIAL BY WILLI VM ALLEN WHITE 
in the Emporia (Kan.) Daily Gazrllc 



UEEU STATESMANSHIP 

It lias become obvioue ever sinpe 
the repeal of prohibition that the 
American brewers were determmed 
not to make the mistake that the 
brewers made in pre-pTohibUion 
aavs. Then they tied up tightly 
with the distillers and beer was ^ 
rlassed indiHcriminalely wUti 
liquor. The brewers are now trying 
to get away from the distillers, and 
a i^ear ago they adopted an inde- 
pendent code, pledged Ihetiiselves 
to "conduct their business in con- 
formity with established I'^'^'f «°f 
in co-operation with the authori- 
ties ■' Further, they pledged them- 
selves to support "duly constituted 
authorities for the elimination of 
I anti-pocial conditions" in the beer , 
business. They pledged themselves 
to get behind the "great body of re- 
tailers who sell beer as law abiding 
citizens'* and also tobackup author- 
ities in preventing "beer sales to 
minors or persons who have drunk 
to excess." The code aimed higli. 

It was obvious that Kansas is 
the one place in the United States 
where the United Brewers' Indus- 
trial Foundation, which was bacK 



of the code, with offices jn New 
York, could come and find a fertile 
field to try out the code. They sent 
a representative of the Foundation 
to Kansas, He went to ^^^"^J^l 
practical manner. He sm vcycd the 
beer business in tlu- h, it- ."'">»;' ■; 
of Kansas where, if unywheif, thi 
code would crack, lie went to the 
sheriffs and the county -^^l^'^^^ 
in these counties. He wt-nt to the 
Attorney General of Kansas and 
told the law enforcing officers 
everywhere that he wanted their 
help and he wanted to help t lem 
clean up questionable beer parlors, 
places where they sold beer to mtn- 
ors, to drunks, where they kept 
open after the hours set down by 
I the local authoritiee, where the 
beer dealers permitted hard drinks 
' to be sold or sold them, and in gen- 
eral, this agent of the brewers back 
of the code made a genuine and , 
certainly an effective campaign in 
Kansas to weed out the bad prac- 
tices which tend to grow "P J""^ 
hard iilegal liiiuor mixes itself with 
the sale of beer. 

The Gazette knows definitely two 
cases where evidence was furnished 



bv the Brewers' Foundation to 
eiose up certain whiskey joints. 
With the full co-operation of the 
local ofQcers and the representa- 
' tives of the Brewers' Foundation, 
public enforcement of the Kansas 
law controlling the sale of beer can 
tie had. That co-operation should 

be given. 

There is no reason why the beer 
business should not be conducted 
as any other commercial business 
—breakfast food, toothpaste, ten- 
derized ham, packaged coffee or 
shoes. But it must get away and 
evidently is trying to get away 
from the stigma that always will 
rest upon h!ird liquor. 
' The representatives of the Brew 
ers* Foundation in Kansas wrote to 
The Gazette: 

"We stand ready to co-operate 
with Kansas officials in the en- 
.forcementorthelaw.Wehavela^^^^ 
before officials evulpnce of Mola 
tions of the lifiuor laws and some 
' definite results have been attained. 
We pledge our continued efforts^ 
This is not idle persiflage. Ap- 
parently the Brewers' Foundation 
meuns business. 



Here^s tvhat tve promised: 

One pledge from The Brewers Code: "We pledge 
our support to the duly constituted author- 
ities for the elimination of anti-soclal condi- 
tions wherever they may surround the sale 
of beer to the consumer." 

Here^s what we^re doing: 

As one example (and there are others): our inves- 
tigators gathered evidence in Kansas that some 
retail outlets were using beer licenses as screens 
to sell bootleg liquor. The Attorney General 
cooperated, prosecuted and won. "William p 
Allen White, great American editor, 
then published the above editorial 

It's true . . /*anti-social conditions*' 
exist in only a tiny fraction of the 
quarter-million places where beer is 



sold. Even so, we cannot hope to "police" 
them . . , unless you too will cooperate. 

Here^s tvhat You can do: 

L Follow up your local authorities. Just 
insist that they enforce existing latins against 
illegal sales of liquor^ operation of illicit re- 
sorts, sales attcr hours, sales to minors, sales 
to persons who have drunk to excess. 

2. Patronize only respectable retail outlets, 

3. Show that you are behind us . . , buy only 
Bfj^^^ beer or ale made by Foundation members 

... identified in their advertising by the 
symbol shown here- 

Do these things, and you help the 
bulwark of moderation . » . beer. . . and 
the public interest as welL 




Correspondence is inviied teith groups and individuals ctr^iywhere who are interested in the hreiving industry 
and its rf^*ponsibttities. Address; llnitf'd Brewers ItifJu»lriaI Fouiidatioii, 21 East 40(h Stre^r, New lor/t, N* Y, 
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TO THE 



The great white Empresses hold 
every speed record to and from 
che Orient. 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia. Or oniy 
three days more via Hawaii by 
Empress of I a pan, largest and 
fastest on the Pacific, or Empress 
of Canada. Connect at Honolulu 
from California pons. 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
Details from YOUR TRAVHL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 office!! in U, S. and Canada. 




I cent over 1892 and or 636 per cent over 
18S1, Success assured that hencerorth 
the imainaprlng of the eompany*s bum- 
mm would be the catalog. 



Surgery Takes 
Costly Tools 





COST or surgical in- 
strumenta and ap- 
paratus ia Hgured by 
hospitalfl at rate for 
each bed for each year. A 100 -bed hoapi- 
tal spends about $5,000 a year for such 
I items. A century ago a 100- bed hospital 
' would have spent only $25 in a similar 
outlay. 

I In 175§ a hospital in Uverpooi Eng- 
land, apenl ^5.36 for surgical instru- 
ments. In Pennsylvania, in 1805. a large 
hospital in one year spent $58.64. 

Life of modern surgical instruments 
IS short. They rarely last more than 
four years. Sometimes because of new 
developments and improvements they 
become obsolete almost as soon as they 
are purchased, 

No matter how small a hospital \B, 
asserts the Hospital Association of 
I Pennsylvania, the institution scarcely 
can get along without an "arsenar' of 
; from 2,000 to 3.000 instruments, each 
wrought by expert craftsmen. A few 
centuries ago a surgeon could carry his 
surgical kit in a bag. Today a truck 
would be required to transport the in- 
struments a well equipped hospital puts 
at his disposal, and the number of 
*'toola** It provider grows almost daily. 



Public Job$ 
on the Rise 

conditions, total 



SINCE 1929, while 
total employment 
has varied with 
changes in business 
government employ- 
ment has risen steadily. 

In June, 1938, approximately one per* 
son in every 16 was regularly employed 
by the federal Government, or by state 
or local governments. 



Total employment In the United 
States reached peak In 1929. when gov- 
ernment ejrnployment accounted for 2.- 
070.000 persons. In June. 1938, whefv 
total employment figures showed 4.930.- 
000 fewer workers than In 1929, gov- 
emment employment showed opposite 
tendency, rising to a new high of 2,590 - 
000 employees, an increase of 25.1 per 
cent over 1929. 

Employment of state and local gov- 
ernment workers has more closely 
paralleled trends of general employ- 
ment, reports the National Industrial 
Conference Board, even though state 
and local governments increased then 
pay rolls in recent months in contrast 
to the decline in total employment In the 
same perimL 

Regular federal employees, excluding 
emergency workers of the V\TA and 
CCC which are not Included in totals, 
have been more numerous every year 
since 1929. 

Most rapid rise in regular federal em- 
ployment figures has occurre<l since 
1934. Total of regular federal em- 
ployees, 1.194,000 in June, 1938, is 43.3 
per cent over federal employment in 
1929. 

Rapid extension of federal authority 
in agriculture, manufacturing and all 
other fields of industry Is reflected in 
the sharp rise in regular federal em* 
ployment since 1933. 

Increase in the regular federal pay 
rolls indicates both an extension and cen- 
tralization of government authority as 
the trend. 



An Empire 
Builder's £nd 



FINAL, chapter in 
collapse of a finan- 
cial empire as dis- 
closed by will of 
Samuel Insull, utilities titan of the pros- 
perous 'Twenties. Of a personal fortune 
once estimated at 1100,000.000, only 




*'In a week you^ll be feeling lik«f a mdlicin dolliirjH — minus JocaU 
couniy, stale and federal taxes^ of course.** 
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$1,000 in cash remained. Debts totaled 
alKJut $14,000,000. 

When his complicated corporate fiscal 
structure crashed, creditors claimed $16. 
000,000. To meet claims. Samuel Insull 
put in trust personal property and real 
estate valued at $2,000,000. converted 
life insurance for benefit of persons 
owed. 

Dead at 78 in Paris, he had lived to 
see his dream of a vast utilities netvi^ork 
substantiated in services which reached 
into 37 states and Canada. 

For 40 years he worked to raise the 
towering structure which at its zenith 
included 6,000 operating units, had 75.- 

000 names on its pay rolls, listed 600.000 
investors, boasted holdings valued at 
:i:4. 000,000 .000. 

IJndermined by the depression, the 
huge enterprise faced drastic disintegra- 
tion. I 

its progenitor fled to Greece, to 
Turkey, was extradited on charges of 
mail fraud and violation of bankruptcy 
laws, was acquitted. 

How far the wheel of fortune had 
turned is summed up in a statement 
made to a jury four years ago: "'Gentle- 
men, I am penniless/' Annual pension of 
$21,000 provided by three of his com- 
panies stopped with his death. To the 
land of his nativity at Putney Vail 
Cemetery, London, is committed the 
body of Samuel Insull in a plain oak 
coffin. 

PROBLEM of find- 
No Color line ing Jo^^s for negioes 
for Clerks living in the Harlem 

district of New York 
City moves toward solution by agi-ee- 
ment between Uptown Chamber of Com- 
merce, acting for white -owned stores, 
and Greater New York Coordinating 
Committee, representing more than 200 
negi'o organizations. Provisions of the 
agreement : 

Harlem white retailers pledge them- 
selves to All staff %^ae ancles with negi'oes 
until a third of aU white collar jobs are 
filled by ne^io wui kers. 

Promise not to discriminate against 
negro clerks in promotions. Equal wages 
to be paid. 

Storekeepers also promise to press 
non -cooperating labor unions to admit 
negroes to their membership; agree not 
to retaJiate against negroes employed 
in stores outside Harlem or discrimin- 
ate against. them in enforced layoffs, 

Prelimmary survey showed that in 
1 4S stores owned by white persons along 
125th Street, there were 1,265 jobs. 373 
of w^hich. or approximately 29 per cent, 
were filled by negroes. These positions, 
however, include janitors and porters 
and other classifications not included in 
the agreement. 

If the complete survey continues the 
trend showm in the prelimtnary figures, 
owners of stores wdl eventually have to 
r eplace nearly five per cent of their white 
employees in order to live up to the 
agreement, which calls for one- third of 
the *' white collar" jobs to be filled by 
negroes. 

WTiite employees would not be dis- 
charged but would be replaced as they 
resign, are transferred or are discharged 
for cause. The one-third quota would 

1 esult in jobs for about 3,000 negroes. 



Xove at 
first sight!". 




Greater speed » . . at lower cost 



First cost oiany typewriter is unimportant, coiDpared with its oper- 
ating cost, What you want is to cut operating costs . . . get more and 
faster production with less waste. Why not let an L C Smith prove 
its value to you? Free demonstration in your oiKce , . . any time. 



A CASH RECORD" OF L C SMITH UPKEEP COSTS ^ 
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Adiustrd 




Jan 


$24.01 


S 5.S5 


$29.56 


31 


S .953 


5,5 


Feb. 


.^2,39 


13.62 


46.01 


50 


.920 


4,7 


Mar. ... 


... 3038 


20.96 


5L34 


42 


L22 


6.7 


Apr. 


30.01 


3-34 


33.35 


31 


1.075 


5.3 


May 


. 35.68 


20.77 


^6.45 


56 


1,57 


5.1 


June 


10,88 


6.51 


17.39 


15 


1.15 


4.8 


July 


32,26 


4,07 


^63^ 


32 


1,13 


5,1 


Aug. . 


... 47.26 


13.00 


60.26 


52 


1,16 


5,3 


Sept, 


26,38 


6,80 


33.18 


35 


95 


4.1 


Oct 




8.58 


57.07 


46 


L27 


4.8 


Nov, 


35,25 


5.77 


41.02 


40 


1.26 


4.4 


Dec 


38,25 


9.37 


47.62 


44 


LOS 


5.5 


Totals-.- 


-- $39L24 


$118.34 


$509,58 


454 


SI. 12 ^^. 


5.1 iiv. 



*lhi!t impunant cusroraer, ijsin^ many hundr^iK nf r^powTicers, buys I C 
Smuhs cxclusivc[y. Note ihji even on ji yiiiir.^sl.l iTi.uhiiit^ r.i\i.rjBcL hii 
repair ttms. mn U>r machinL-s but only for rJum viirvictd, ii^trri^ied *ibnui 



THE NEW 



^..^ L C SMITH 

L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N 



The Dog Star Puts a Tax on Recovery 



(Continued from page i?^J 
apply it againat any net taxable income 
they may realize th\B year? 

The A, M, Byers Company had dug 
down into ita aurplus or gone into debt 
to cover that $330,800 loss. Why should 
it not be allowed to make the loss up 
out of earnings? Why should the tax 
collector stand idly by when business 
slides downhill and then jump on busi- 
ness' neck when it is merely trying to 
climb back to its original position 7 

A two-year ioss carryover allowance 
would be better than the present law 
jnst as the present law is better than 
its predecessor. With busmess cycles 
what they are, a three-year loss carry- 
ov^er could be justified. And a five*year 
loss carryover allowance would be bet- 
ter sUIL 

The English, although they are not 
always the income tax law paragons 
that we think they are, have an incom- 
parably more generous loss carryover 
allowance for both corporations and pri- 
vate business operators. A loss may be 
carried forward for six years, being off- 
set against Income in those years until 
the loss is recouped tax-free. Further- 
more, if all of the loss is not made up 
in the six yeai-s, a company may stiU 
carry forward indefinitely and deduct 
from taxable income that part of the 
loss which could not be recovered out 
of income in the six years lie cause of 
depreciation charges. 

The farther away the tax assessor 
gets from those 365 days, the farther 



away he gets from Egyptian priestcraft 
and the closer he gets to reality. Any 
loss carryover from one year to another 
which is allowed corporations should be 
allowed similarly to the private busi- 
nessman, the fellow who runs the lumlier 
yard or the garage or the bakery in your 
home town. Perhaps persons who have 
fixed incomes, like sataries or fees or 
Investment income, and who have no 
losses— as distinguished from expendi- 
tures — to wipe out that income in whole 
or in part are the only persons who can 
bo taxed equitably on a rigidly annual 
basis. 

How helpful even a two-year loss 
carryover would be to business has been 
shown by a recent survey by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
A representative group of companies 
were asked to estimate how much their 
taxes would have been reduced if they 
had been allowed to carry forward their 
losses two years. Of the 153 that replied. 
98 » or almost two out of every three» said 
their taxes were higher than they would 
have been if a two-year carryover were 
legal. 

In other words, constdenng the period 
as a whole, they were paying taxes on 
income which was non-existent. 

Most of the companies had sustained 
losses so heavy that their taxable income 
in the two years allowed for loss carry- 
over would have been completely ab- 
sorbed by the loss. Actually it had been 
absorbed. It had been nullified by prior 
year losses, but the tax law chose to 



ignore the losses and tax the profits. As 
far as the companies were concerned, 
the period as a whole resulted in no 
real income but plenty of income taxes. 

While more than half of the 98 com- 
panies would have had practically no in- 
come on which to pay taxes if the two- 
year carryover for losses had been al- 
lowed, the rest of them would have paid 
less taxes by from one to per cent. 
They, too. in a part of the period were 
paying taxes on non-existent income, 
considering the period as a whole, 

Hudson Motor Car Company, although 
neither it nor any other company cited 
here was among those answering the 
questionnaire, illustrates their pHght. 

If you overlook the artificial 365-day 
partitions which the tax collector puts 
into the company*s profit and loss state- 
ment, the Hudson Motor Car Company 
earned about $1,400,000 net between 
January 1, 1934, and December 31, 1936- 
That is approximately what its taxable 
income would have been If a two-year 
loss carryover provision had been effec- 
tive since 1934. Actually its taxable in- 
come, because there was no loss carry- 
over, exceeded $4,180,000. The company 
lost $3,200,000 in 1934 and netted about 
$4,666,000 in the next two years. 

Income is exaggerated 

TAXING of non-existent income is an 
abuse which sprouts from other causes 
beside the faOure to allow operating loss 
offsets^ Taxable mcome is a legal fig- 
ment. It usually has no complete exis* 
tence in dollars and cents. Even within 
the span of one year, let alone over the 
span of its life, a company more often 
than not has less income than the tax 
assessor says it has. Items which the 
tax law regards as income frequently 
are not income at all in the sense that 
the company has that money and can 
spend it or save it at will; sometimes 
the money is not even there* 

The Chamber of Conmierce survey 
showed that* of 138 companies. 101 had 
less income in a single year than the tax 
laws said they had. The artificial in- 
come by which their taxes were meas- 
ured was anywhere from one to 800 per 
cent in excess of their income as shown 
on their books. Seventy-nine of these 
101 companies, or almost eight out of 
ten, said their fictitious taxable income 
exceeded their book inconie by amounts 
ranging up to 30 per cent. 

A number of reasons accounted for 
these discrepancies. The largest group 
of them arose from the fact that the 
companies had to deduct from their 
actual income charges for depreciation 
which the Government refused to allow 
as deductions from taxable income. Re- 
fusal to recognize losses on capital as- 
sets and other losses, refusal to admit 
the need for resei"ves» or refusal to let 
the loss of one subsidiary be offset 
against the profit of another were other 
ways in which the tax collector, accord- 
ing to the companies, made them pay 




"The wjfeV idea — 1 was giving these butn^ t(Hi many tiickels for coff^**" 
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mo REWARD I 

FOR THE APPREHENSION AND CONVICTION OF THE 
BUSINESSMAN WHO WANTS FEWER CUSTOMERS, 
FEWER THINGS MADE AND SOLD,AND FEWER 



WORKERS ON HIS PAY ROLL 



w 





E HAVE heard over and over again 
that there is such a man — 



m 



We are looking for him. Do you know him? — 



A fellow who'd rather fire a man than hire 
one — 

Who'd rather see his business slump than gain- 
How absurd! 



Ask yourself why he is 
in business. 

Do you know a single busi^ 
nessman whose ambition 
is not to grow, to get on 
anc! up in the world? 

Mc can't grow without 
sharing his growth with 
others, without hiring 
morehelpcrs,without mak- 
ing or distributing more 
goods to people who want 
them, ali of which means 
more jobs. 

Even if he is as selfish as he 
is sometimes pictured, his 
ideas as to how he can in- 
crease his business activity are 
His cotiHSel slmuUi he taitiablt\ 

What does he say? 

We recently asked 2iH),<)00 
owner-managers of business w 



HOW TAXATION KILLS JOBS 

In IK9a onlv five cents of the income.' lioJIar w^s 
taken for all governmenc c^pcnie^ Federal, State 

America had the lea it government and lowest 
government expenses of any country in the world! 

The large amount of savings thus left with the 
people to linince new enterprises accounts for 
18 great new industries, such tis rayon, i^dia^ 
electric refrigeration, developed since IB90» em- 
ploying today nine mil] ion w^age^earners. 

In no other country was a single great new in- 
dustry created and developed during ihi% same 
period. Too much went for government overhead. 

By 1929 the five cents for our government ex- 
penses in the linited Stittes had grown to 16 cents. 

Today political agencies are spending 30 cents 
of each income dollar. Business — labor and man* 
agement^ihouJd be it farmed lest America become 
poljtics*ridden, like the Old World, and the gresJt 
er toll of taxation prevent opportunity for ntw in- 
dustries with the conse- 
quent increase ofemp(o\- 
ment. 



prevented them from adding more men to the pay 
roll. Almost without exception all said, in eftect: 
"Our customers are paying, in hidden and direct 
taxes, what they ought to be spending for goods.*** 



Nearly t>ne*third of the in- 
come of all of us now goes 
to the cost of Government. 
Only one dollar tiut of six 
is spent for relief, con- 
trary to the general impres- 
sion. Too little is left 
today f(ir the expansion 
of old industries and the 
development of new, 
from which springs em- 
ploy men t. 



What helps business helps 
to make more jobs. 



mportant to all of us. 



of the rvvo million 
hat, in their judgment. 




NATION'S BUSINESS 

It i> the J^irh a m r it ^ appt .inivg S.ttfif jay I iftttn^ 

Poit and other publications. 

If you are willing lo cooperate in brinp^ing about a better 
understanding ot business, we arc prcp-ired uj Mipnly. uptm 
request, copies in poster ii/e for bulletin boaftf\, and m 
IcaHet form for di-itrihution. Mats for newspaper u^e ^tnd 
electros for house organs are jvatlabie. W rite NAllON S 
Bl SINESS, WASMINCnON, D i:. 



' II rtii fnr frrt pit m ft hit f git /r^c tittaih. 
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Broailcasts 
YOUR BUSINESS PRESTIGE 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has ihe same policy about letter- 
heads that they have in iheir program** They use both to register 
quality impressions, 

C>B,S. has won millions of loyal listeners, built the largest network 
in the world, with the best in radio talent* They chose a Stralhmore 
paper for their letterhead berause it h expressive of "quality ' and 
leadership, 

\bur letterhead broadcasts you in every letter you write. It registers 
your reputation* Yet when you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND it 
costs less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest 
paper you might buy. And on STRATH mo RE parchment, as fine a 
paper as can be made^ it costs only 2.9% more. At so I i tile difference 
in cost, such extra eiTectiveness is true economy, 

* * * 

TH>; STRATH MORE BUSINESS PERS0?CAL1TY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a busine^ is seen and judged by its pubiie, gives all the appearanct factors 
important to your business. Wrilc on your bii&incss letterhead fur ihh cheek Iku 
Dept/NB7,STRATHMOR£ I*AP£R COMPANY, WKST SKKINCFJELO, MA^SACHt SETTS. 

STRITHMORE 



taxts on more "Income'* than they ac- 
tuaJly reatized. 

Questions of depreciation allowances, 
of creation of reserve funds and of con- 
solidation of subsidiaries' income are 
technical qyestions the right and wron^ 
of which lawyers^ engineers and social 
phliosophers can aripje ail night. They 
are the rules by which the income tax 
^^ame is played. Too often they turn the 
income tax into a capital levy. 

But, if you play the game according" 
to the rules and atili come out witJi a 
loss in one year, why shouldn't you get 
some allowance for that loss, computed 
under the Government's own rules, 
against earninga you may have later? 
Why shouldn't Aviation Corporation be 
allowed to offset the $432,422 which it 
tost In 1935 against the $104,016 income 
it realized kn 1©36 and also against any 
income, up to $328,406, which it realized 
in 1937 ? We are back to our old ques^ 
tion of a loss carryover allowance. You 
can argue book income V9. taxable in- 
come, the justification for depreciation 
deductions, the validity of reserve ac- 
counts until you are blue in the face, 
and, when you are through* not one iota 
win have been subtracted from the un- 
deniable fairness of a generous loss 
carryover provision, 

A help to everybody 

ECONOMICALLY^ it has every justifica- 
tion in the world. It would encourage 
new enterprise, and President Roose* 
veit said at Arthurdaie, W. Va„ that he 
would like to have tax laws which en- 
courage new enterprise. It would help 
struggling companies that are trying 
to get back on their feet. It would en- 
courage rehabilitation. And, most dear 
to the hearts of the New Dealers, it 
would b<* a boon to reemployment. 

The new company which starts out 
making money in its first year is as rare 
as human genius. Ordinary men would 
be more willing to risk the Josses in a 
company*s early years if they knew 
that they could make up these losses 
without tax interference when the red 
ink fades into black. 

Suppose I put up to you the proposi- 
tion of starting a paper box factory in 
your home town. We think we have 
a pretty good paper box, but it will take 
time to win its way into markets where 
other box companies are already doing 
all the business. We have $50,000 of capi- 
tal and paid* in surplus which we scraped 
together ourselves, but we figure that 
we may lose $25,000 the first year and 
$10,000 the second year while we are 
bucking our way into the market. 

How soon can we expect to get our 
original investment back ? It's a cinch 
we i^'ill get it back faster if, for tax pur- 
poses, we can olfset our losses against 
our first profits — faster than we would 
if the tax collector starts nicking us aa 
soon as we get our heads above water. 
If we make $10,000 In our third year and 
$25,000 in the fourth year and if the law 
allows us a two-year carryover for our 
previous tosses* we will have most of 
our investment back at the end of the 
fourth year* If we get no losa carryover 
and have to start paying income taxes 
as soon as we emerge from the red ink 
bottle, we will spend a large part of the 
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fifth year trying to get even because of 
what the tax collector took away from 
us m the third and fourth years. 

You or I or any sensible man would 
be a good deal more willing to risk 
opening that paper box factory if he 
could see his way clear to recouping 
his original losses in four years instead 
af taking that rtsk for a fifth year, too, 

A loss carryover provision in the in- 
come tax law is just as good a restora* 
tlve for wobbly businesses as it is a 
stimulant for new businesses. Take a 
lumber yard that couldn't make both 
ends meet in all those years when no- 
body built as much as a henhouse. The 
lumber company comes out of the lean 
period into the comparative ease of 1936 
in debt as a result of the long string^ of 
red figures across its books. It has a 
note coming due at the end of 1937. 

Taxes determine state of business 

WHETHER the lumber yard is able in 
the fat parts of 1936 and 1937 to clear 
enough to meet the note or to convince 
the banker that a renewal is good buai* 
ness may be determined by whether the 
tax laws recognise through a loss carry- 
over allowance that those 1936-37 profits 
are in fact nullified by the prior year 
losses which the maturing note rep- 
resents. If the tax laws do recognize Lhia 
reality, they will include a generous loss 
carryover provision. If they do not. the 
lumber yard will have to pay to tlie Gov- 
ernment at least 16 per cent of the eam- 
mga which it needs to meet the note. 

A company that was fortunate enough 
to go th2*ough the lean years making up 
its losses out of its own accumulated 
surplus and not going into debt is an 
equally good argument for a more am- 
ple loss carryover allowance. A dry 
goods company, for instance, worries 
along on its own funds losing 510,000 
in its worst year without going into 
debt, but meanwhile its building begins 
to look shabby, its elevators wheeze and 
its trucks show the firm's distress. 

Then the next two years bring better 
limes and $5,000 of net profits in each 
year. Foregoing the restoration of its 
depleted working capital, the company 
wants to repaint its building, perhaps air 
condition it. pep up those elevators or 
buy some shiny new trucks that will 
proclaim the company's rejuvenation. 
If the tax law allows a two-year loss 
carryover, the full $10,000 netted in the 
two good years can be spent. If there is 
no loss carryover allowance, the com- 
pany has oniy 118,750 left after paying 
its income taxes, and $1,250 worth of 
labor and machinery f^nds no market. 

Kncouraging a company to rehablH' 
tate its plant out of earnings, helping 
a reviving company to escape bank- 
ruptcy* encouraging us to open our pa- 
per box factory are all laudable activi- 
ties. And extension of the operating loss 
carryover allow'ance now in existing tax 
law is one of the cheapest w^ays of help- 
ing business. Cheap because, although 
companies and private operators will I 
pay less tax as they come out of a slump, 
they will come out faster, making tax 
revenues eventually rise faster. 

Any way you look at it, denial of a siUI 
more generous loss carryover allow^ance 
is a tax on recovery. 
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stamp, a postmark and an ather* 
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velopes—ready for the post office. 
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the OmnJ shines! Shift a lever— 
and the postage comes out printed 
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How to Beat the Communists 



(Continued from pufte 
commonly make. There are among us 
:a good many people who by training, 
taste, inclijiatton or vocation see much 
of Hie poor, underprivileged, and the 
Sick. These are ministers and priests, 
social workers* y.M.C.A, leaders, doc- 
tors, nurses, teachers and professors. 

They see the effect of the slum. They 
know what the s^t^eatghop does to body 
and soul. Their indignation rises at the 
practices of some of the worst of us. 
Then these men and women who know 
the seamy side of life point out these 
cvOs and strugi^le to find some way to 
improve conditions. 

Some are wise and advocate gentle 
and gradual improvement. Some are in 
a hurry and urge quick reform. You 
and I are likely to think that they are 
Communists, But whenever we do this 
we had better hack up and think. Tfie^ 
are not the Communists. 

The Communists get a lot of pleasure 
out of our mistake. The Communists are 
glad to see us attack them, hamper 
them, persecute them. Because in a way 
these zealots are the worst enemy of 
Communism. If we could clear up the 
worst of the slums and help that part 
of the population which is in genuine 
distress we should have removed the 
most likely converts to Communism. 

Free speech is necessary 

YOU have a second condition favor- 
able to Communism when people tlare 
not speak their minds. Let the right of 
assembly become abridged and sym- 
pathy follows the supposedly Injured 
arty. If an idea is so subversive that 
t cannot be talked about openly, how 
alluring Is St likely to be when it is 
heard in a whisper. When you cannot 
meet in the open, you conspire in the 
cellar. *nien you hear only one side, 
and you may be willing to die for a l>e- 
lief which, because it has never been 
effectively opposed, may be half -formed 
and ill-considered. 

Ideas expressed openly are, of course, 
subject to the law of treason, slander, 
or morality. The people of the United 
States would not approve and adopt the 
Constitution until it was explicitly stat- 
ed that the rights of "freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble" 
should not be abridged; and, so far as 
fighting Communism is concerned, I 
think they are right. Nothing wins the 
Communists more converts than viola- 
tion of these rights. 

But what the Communist is most 
afraid of is education. I do not mean 
any kind of education, because you will 
naturally think at once of this Com- 
munist who is a college graduate, that 
Communist who is a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, groups of college students who 
support and uphold Communism. Con* 
versely, you can know many an illiter- 
ate who holds to the American Way. 

There will always be impractical in- 



tellectuals who look to the speedometer, 
not to the brakes. But Communism can- 
not flourish where all, or almost all, 
the people know a good deal about his- 
tory, political science, and sociology. 

The fallacy in Communism is not in 
the ultimate goals which they borrow — 
peace, prosperity, social justice and 
human brotherhood — but in their plans 
for realizing these goals. The person 
who knows history and political science 
and economics knows that these plans 
have been tried repeatedly, and failed. 

The same plans, and much the ^me 
tactics, failed in France in 1789. They 
failed again in 1S48. They failed in Ger- 
many since the War, they failed in Hun- 
gary, they failed in Spain, they failed 
in Russia itself. 

The person who is educated in the 
manner I describe learns to take a long 
look at the world. He sees the age-old 
aspirations of man for prosperity and 
well-being, for liberty of conscience, 
speech, property, freedom to earn and 
to spend, for equality before the law, 
and an equal opportunity for youth. He 
has watched the gradual development 
of these ideals, now advancing, now re- 
treating, now advancing again. He 
knows how the Fathers of our Country 
by compromise and adjustment devised 
a new form of government and a new 
form of relationship between man and 
man. Of course it was not perfect. 

The idea was to build a little at a 
time in the hope that what they had done 
would persist. The educated person 
knows that social changes come slowly. 
If you are in a hurry, as in Germany 
from 1919 to 1933. or tn Spain, there is 
revolution and reaction. If you try dic- 
tatorship, as in Nazi Germany or Italy 
or Soviet Russia, of course everybody 
has work but then you are only a serf. 
The educated man moves slowly but 
steadily and persistently. 

So, to hit Communism at its weakest 
point, you must have education. You 
cannot fight an idea by banishing it. The 
only way you can fight an idea is by 
meeting it with another idea: and the 
only way you can meet it with another 
idea is by proper education. 

It is most fortunate for us that most 
of our children have a chance to go to 
school. It is fortunate that most of them 
can finish the high school course. Let 
us make sure that these boys and girls 
have a chance for a good education for 
modern times, especially in the fields of 
government and social life. 

It does not make much difference to 
me as an American what sort of Latin 
or spelling or algebra they study, but 
I hope that they will learn what democ- 
racy 1^ and why we have it; w^hat life 
was like when our ancestors lived under 
tyranny; what these liberties are that 
we prize; what these rights are that 
we must maintain: and what our cor- 
responding duties must be. 

Let these boys and girls hear of the 
theories of social improvement. Let 
them know what Communism and Fas- 



cism think they are. Let them go right 
down to the bottom, 

I>e Witt Clinton, who built the school 
system of the State of New York, had 
it right when he said that its schools 
were the * 'Palladium of our freedom , , , 
the bulwark of our liberties," Since his 
time these schools have grown in power 
and confidence. Every child has hi- 
chance. Throughout the country we hav^ 
strong and competent State Boards ot 
Education. Our school -board member.-^ 
are able and competent. We have a 
grand force of teachers. Hold up their 
hands. Give them encouragement. Pro- 
tect them from the narrow-minded 
zealot who w^ould hamper them. That's 
the way to cut down the Communist, 

Seek the world of ideas 

THERE is. however, one additional con- 
sideration. Communism. I am convinc- 
ed, can flourish only when the soul of a 
people is dead. The wisest men from the 
lime of the Greeks have sensed that we 
really live in two worlds, the world of 
sticks and stones, and the world of the 
intellect, the world of the spirit. 

There is one world, a dog's world, a 
world of bones and kennels and chains 
and muzzles, and hunts and fights: and 
there Is a man*s world, a world of ideas, 
of beauty, of thought. The one is hase, 
the other good* In one, men are slaves, 
in the other they are free. In one, there 
are oppressed and oppressors, in the 
other, all are equal. There is a land of 
the slave and there is a land of the free, 
and the passport to this happy land is a 
liberal education and a belief in power 
beyond one's self, 

I hope for a world with bigger bones 
and better kennels, but I despair if that 
is all men want* Our people w^ill perish 
unless we reincorporate in our life the 
statement made 150 years ago in our 
Northwest Ordinanc^e, "religion, knowl- 
edge and morality, being necessary to 
the welfare of mankind, schools and the 
means of education should forever be 
encouraged.*' 

This accomplished, in this spirit, by 
the schools and by all other means of 
education- — colleges, churches, clubs, or- 
ganizations, museums, libraries, theater 
and the press -we shall have a happy 
people. We shall never be Communists, 

How shall we beat Communism? Re- 
lieve poverty and distress. Stand up for 
the rights of meeting and assembly and 
freedom of speech, particularly when 
you do not agree. Support the schools 
and foster in every way the study of 
history, government, and social life. 
Above all, support a liberal education, 
an education for men, not dogs* This 
should be the American program. It will 
cause the most of discomfort to our 
enemies; it will do the most to perpetu- 
ate and preserve the form of government 
and the kind of life w^hich the Fathers 
of our Country willed to us and to 
which they w^ere confident we would 
give our last full measure of devotion. 
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This booklet is intended to give 
you a picture of the subject of Group Life Insurance, its 
benefits to your employees and yourself, and how it oper- 
ates. Illustrated with a typical plan, it shows how little it 
costs to help employees secure life insurance protection. 




• If you have more than 50 employees 
you will find interesting information con- 
tained in this booklet. For your copy 
address^ Department J, 197 Clarendon St., 
Bos ton J Mass. 



OUV W, cox, Prf.iJefit 



★ JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



OF ROSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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When the Taxpayers Organize 



f Continued from page 16} 
oflAelalB, assisting them in the job of 
raising and spending the public money. 
No taxpayers' organisation can afford 
to predicate its existence upon a con- 
tinued pitched battle with government 
officials. It must show by facts and fig- 
urea where the people's interests lie. 

Then it must firmiy insist that offi- 
cials follow that direction- 

Will they do it? Yes! We have proved 
that public servants worth the people's 
confidence will go along with it. 

With such an organization, and with 
such general policies, the Omaha group 
felt free to stiike boldly into certain tax 
problems, I shall outline briefly just a 
few of our activities showing how^ one 
such association functioned in the rath- 
er bad years after early 1932. Such ac* 
coniplishments might serve as sugges- 
tions for other cities and states. 

A typical program 

OKE of our flrst big tasks was to re- 
I duce those high assessTuents. Otir execu- 
tive committee met with the assessing 
board and pointed out how and why the 
assessments an real estate were on 
"stilts/' We insisted upon a 15 per cent 
j reduction — and got it. 

The movement spread to the state » 
with the result that a state-wide reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent of assessed valua- 
I tions was put into effect. The legislature 
of 1933 matle an additional reduction of 



in that? Our association proposed a 
referendum to amend the city charter to 
allow the issuing of general obligation 
bonds only upon majority vote of the 
people. 

The citizens ag^reed overwhelmingly. 
Since that day in the spring of 1032, not 
an additional bond has been voted! Im- 
provements in buildings, sewers» parks 
and the like have been paid for out of 
current funds. The city's bonded debt 
has been reduced $5,000,000. In addition, 
special a*?aesaments have been reduce<l 
$1,374,000. The bonded debt of the coun- 
ty has been reduced in the same period 
by $1,700,000. and the school districts by 
$6&5,500. 

In this connection it should be said 
that Omaha has» in Mayor Daji B. But- 
ler, a man thoroughly experienced in 
municipal finance, who has consistently 
stood with the association for a sounc! 
financial policy. 

As have citizens in other cities and 
subdivisions that have tiled it out, the 
people of Omaha and Douglas County 
have become closely wedded to the prin- 
ciple of pay as you go. They have be- 
come increasingly conscious of the fact 
that expenditures have to be paid from 
taxes, not borrowings; that when you 
bond a district, a community, or a state, 
it is just the same as carrying all the 
property of the citizens affected do\^ii 
to the bank and putting a mortgage on 
it; that, although most improvements 
are splendid in the ideal, they ought 
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S,500 miles uf improved roads, built without going into debt, 
show that efficiency, rather than penury, was the goal 



15 per cent in cities and IT per cent on 
farm lands. In 1934, increasing levies in 
Omaha absorbed roughly half of the 30 
per cent reduction for the city. But the 
net lowering of valuations made neces- 
sary the operation of city and state gov- 
ernments at a greatly reduced cost* 

Next for that huge bonded debt. 
Municipal bonds were piling up at the 
rate of $660,000 a year. Why not let the 
people the taxpayers — -have some say 



never to be made unless they are to fill i 
a real public need and unless provision 
is made to pay for them without undue 
hardship. 

The fact that no ttonds have been is- 
sued in the past seven years and that 
the total of bonds outstanding is being 
continually reduced accounts to a great 
extent for the present reasonable prop- 
erty levy in Omaha. The city and coun- 
ty are paying approximately $316,000 
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a, year less interest on bonded debt than 

Let me emphasise again that the as- 
sociation was interested in the collection 
of taxes justly levied. Many persona who 
were able to pay taxes we*'e needlessly 
delinquent. Others found their annual 
payments a heavy burden. The associa- 
tion sponsored a measure before the 
legislature of 1933 for the semi-annual 
payment of both personal and real 
taxes- 
Collection of current taxes increased, 
and has increased about two per cent a 
year for the past four years and now 
stands at about 89 per cent. 

Better tax collection 

ANOTHER measure sponsored was the 
deduction of delinquent taxes from the 
pay of public employees and those who 
so id supplies to the government. Still 
another was the reduction of mileag-e 
fees, fees of witnesses and jurors, and 
costs of feeding county prisoners. An- 
other was a law requiring" payment of 
the general property tax on an automo- 
bile or truck before a license was issued. 

We made a survey of personal taxes. 
We found that about 45 per cent of the 
accounts in Douglas County were de- 
linquent through failure to enforce the 
law for their collection. This fact was 
Ifiven wide publicity, and the ofScials 
begad enforcing the law. 

We made several excursions into tliat 
dread land of improvement in county 
and local governments. It can be done! 
Under leadership of tlie Nebraska Fed- 
eration of County Taxpayers* Leagues, 
we sponsored leg:islation in the lf*37 ses- 
sion providing for strict budget laws in 
the counties and a system of uniform ac- 
counting- Under the budget law. expendi- 
tures and income must be in balance, 
with severe penalties — fines and removal 
from offlce^ — for expenditures exceeding 
appropriations. Officials and their bonds- 
men are liable for any excess expendi- 
tures and the county or any taxpayer 
may bring suit on behalf of the county. 
Strict accountability! Why not? It's the 
people's money —not the " 'Govermnenrs." 

These and many other savings eased 
the burden of the taxpayer appreciably. 

Arguments for more taxes 

WHEN the federal spending program 
began, strong pressure was brought 
upon the legislature to join the proces- 
sion and increase taxes. The Nebraska 
constitution forbids bonding the state, 
and some suggested abolishing that pro- 
vision and borrowing for all sorts of pur- 
poses. 

Others pleaded for a sales tax. Just 
a small sales tax, "that could bo in- 
creased later on.'* Or an income tax. 
The usual argiiments were brought 
forth. More money for the social secur- 
ity program, old*age pensions, work re- 
Hef, highways, big building program. 

Against these new forms of taxes and 
against unnecessary increases in our ex- 
isting levies, the association set Itself 
squarely. This was also the policy and 
position of the Nebraska Federation of 
County Taxpayers' Leagues which* un- 
der the leadership of Frank O. Arnold, 
has been a potent factor in the passage 
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of constructive legislation and control 
of public expend! ttires, aa well as a 
strong force in the e ducat ion of the 
people on taxation. 

Governor Robeil L. Cochran was 
chief executive during those years. He 
proved that a sane, progressive public 
welfare system could be adopted with- 
out huge increases In costs. Every pro- 
fisal for increase in taxes since 1933 
been defeated, except a one-cent 
increase in the g^asoline tax for roads 
and for relief, an increase in the poll tax 
and a perniissivc increase in property 
levy for counties not to exceed one mill 
for local relief. 

Our state has received its share of the 
taxpayers' money grranted from the fed* 
c^ral treasury for relief and all other 
fornts of public welfare. Four years out 
of the past five were comparatively poor 
crop years and, since Nebraska is prU 
marily an a^lculturaf state, the assis- 
I tance of federal appropriations has been 
I needed and appreciated. But our asso- 
I ciation held firm to the belief that this 
I does not lessen the need for wise ex- 
j pendi tares in local and state govem- 
' ments. 

The association has carried on a con* 
tinuous program of public information 
and instruction on taxation and the pub* 
Uc business. 

Spreading tax information 

THROUGH the newspapers, the radio 
stations and from public forums, the 
association makes its influence felt. We 
employed an expert accountant the day 
we started business and he worlts every 
day upon the hooks of the %'arious divi- 
sions of government. His figures and 
their analyses are published regularly. 

Public officials of our city and of 
Nebraska would not think of opposing 
the voice of the taxpayers when that 
voice is clearly expressed by a group 
working unselfishly in the public Inter- 
est for economy and business efficiency 
in government. 

On the other hand, the asao ciation 
would not think of showing anything 
but a friendly and cooperative attitude 
lowarti officials* 

Wc realize the terrtfic pressure brought 
upon them by self-interest and "minor- 
ity" groups, and that public o facials 
welcome the antidote of strong support 
by those interested in the welfare of all 
the people. 

Every day biings new problems and 
ne%v projects on behalf of the taxpayer. 
In keeping with the policy of helping 
maintain an even flow of tax money » the 
association is backing this year a de- 
linquent-tax collection campaign in 
Omaha. To give proper zest to the pay- 
ing of cielinquent taxes» a law was 
passed cancelling penalties and interest 
on all delinquent taxes up to March 19, 
1937. if paid before December 31 of this 
year, 

W'e discovered from the county treas- 
urer's office that a total of $4,253,889 
real and personal taxes w^ere delinquent 
in Omaha for the period from 1931 to 
1937. That money would assist material- 
ly in maintaining the budget for schools, 
clearing the city and county obligations 
and reducing the Intei^st charges on all 
taxpayers. 



"Square your tax accotint now!" la 
emblazoned from billboards, on posters 
in business win<!ow^s. in street cars. The 
people have caught the spirit of the cam- 
paign. Employers are helping by lend- 
ing or advancing the aniounts for de- 
linquent taxes of their employees. One 
firm was astonished to fmd that its em- 
ployees owed a total of $9,000 in de- 
linquent personal taxes alone. Tax re- 
ceipts will run $1,000,000 ahead for the 
3" ear. 

These accomplishments ai-c mentioned 
merely as examples of problems in taxa- 
tion that hav^e beset every city ami state 
in the past decade* What of the future? 
In most units of government these prob- 
lems still persist. And they are soon to 
be aggravated by enormously increased 
difficulties. 

Taxes grow more important 

CONSIDER the seriousness of these 
facts : 

In 1913 one dollar out of 15 of the 
national Income w^as taken in the form 
of taxes. In 1930 one dollar out of seven 
was required. Today taxes are taking 
close to 25 per cent of our national in* 
come. The cost of all units of govern- 
ment per family last year was $497 of 
which each family paid $362 in taxes. 
Most of the balance w^as charged to its 
future account. The federal debt alone 
is nearly $1,100 a family. We are in a 
circle of mounting governmental cost 
which daily brings us nearer a break- 
do wm in public finance and the moml 
fiber of our people, 

Va.*^t numbers of people in recent 
yeais have lost their determinaUon to 
earn their owti living. The "Govern- 
ment," they feci, owes them that living. 

Funds needed for local govei-nment 
are being depleted by federal taxes lo 
an extent as yet realized by few. State 
and local governments are foUowdng the 
federal lead, searching for new sources 
of taxes to meet expanding costs rather 
than attempting to analyze present costs 
and find savings. 

Minority groups seeking additional 
funds are vocal and well organized. 
They know w*hat they want and have 
plans to get it. 

This will continue until the people 
themselves take a patriotic view of the 
matter* realizing that every dollar from 
the public treasury is a dollar from the 
public pocket. 

Ours is a system of private profit with 
employment dependent upon a sound 
structure In private trade and indua* 
ti-y. Governmental competition destroy 
the confidence so necessary for invest 
ment of private capital and, therefore, 
becomes a definite brake upon recov- 
ery. 

Present conditions have come about 
despite the fact that the general body 
of taxpayers are in the majority. A hia* 
tory of the nations of the past teUs 
what to expect unless that majority haii 
the will and determination to take its 
own public business in hand. 

It can be done. We of Omaha and 
Nebraska have proved that an inde- 
pendent, non-political organization, ad- 
ministered vigorously in the public in- 
terest, can exercise a distinct control 
over the public business. 
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See America First 

. . . first . . . last . . . and always 




★ 
★ 
★ 



YeSy See Afuerira for wluit it rrally is , . . 
better than a proiiiiseii land. 

To our forefathers it was just a plain land of 
promise with no triinniings. The merciless 
frontier drovi^ hard hargains . , - demanded pri- 
vations and daring iu exchange for day-to-day 
exifttenee. But they were thankful and eonfident. 



Today vast oeeans still guard our freedom. We 
have tlie Earth greatest storehouse of natural 
resources. Comforts aud eonveniences abound. 
Best of all, we see every promise of a future 
more generous slilL For America? Yes! But 
especially tor all those witli \\w sjHrit of Amer- 
icans jHimeers, 




ANHEUSER-BUSCH 



ST. LOUIS 

CaPVftlGHr I Jfl. ANHE|JfS^EiT-6iLF£i.CH, l|VC» 



You can get a 

BINDER 

for Your copies of 
Nation's Business 
for only $1 

AS a I «»nvi*nieiic«* tu iUu^i* t»f tiiir 
readers who de>iirt: an incxpcn- 
she way tir hind their ropii^i; of 
Nation's Bt sink.ss. w** will >nm^h 
u IVrm<» Bindt r *♦{ t^imuialf^iMciithrr 
W $1, 

Tht> blmlrr i> u ^*uu\ imv. U in 
strfing, prartical and htm pic to use. 
No punching nr marring *>( the 
niaga^ini" i> nrri*f^'*ary. A dirk and 
ihr Ci*py i*- in. Any i>^m* can l»r n - 
intived without fHhiiirbing ihr ollirr 
rripii*s. Farh binder holds twrlvt! 

Srtifi \onr i*r4**f tmffn to 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Our Employees Went on Strike 



Set tlio L , , ; 

THE DOW THEORY 

and levels! fufure hiuet of 

DOW THEORY COMMENT 

TKe*e letters, sent by air mail, predict 
butm^ii and ifock trendt. 
Send a dollar with this ad to 

ROBERT RHEA 

«l f'«i|ihriii[(ii T'-Iit-hIk 



TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 



iVnit*rican trained Enpjllshman with ^x- 
ceJIent references an<l connections in 
Europe meetEt advises and represents 
American gentlemen with Interestss in 
Enijland, Enquire in fuil confidence* 
Fr»ifBr1cK Stsinfey G^flar 

M.AJ.E C.. M.A S.M C, M I.S^. M R L 
"FairwAl'^ HextAblc. Kml, Cnilftitd 



r*? sit Its he*t hi this (■(Hiifort- 
aide, convenicnily located 
hotel, where service mul 
good food arc a hyivord. 




Ov*r 50% «( ell r^mt $3.50 or 
l«tt. ting1«; 15 00 «r Ivtt, daubk. 



fConi if\H< d fi otn put/* * 
were BO longer the faulty and there- 
fore well Ijelovcd members of our little 
family. They were Immature men. with 
terrifying possibilities of estrangrement 
from the management- Wc spoke of it 
openly? 

From this - ^ ■ ' wc have thoae who 
j give orders who ♦ake them 

I . . , we have irs and employees. 

I You are the einpioyees who take the 
I order 3. When yoy per«ii;t in disobeying 
i or neglecting orders * . . you wtii be out: 
I No union contract will guarantee you 
> em ploy men! under thoj^e circum«tanees. 

They returned to their duties. 
The ^sunshfjie is bright today. Auto- 
mobiles, street -cars and pedestrians 
pasa by our station without looking up. 
'iaere are no hooting sirens, no foul cat- 
calls, no murderous glances. "Business 
as usual!" Because today the union is 
getting- ready somewhere else . , , is 
planning- another siege of intimidation 
a n d nt i 8 vm ( ie r s landing, 

A problem for every one 

DO THEY want the small business man 
to fail? Do they want all small busi- 
I nesscs in the hands of the Government 
. . . and all big businesses? r)o they 
want eventually to hold power so that 
at the drop of a hat they can picket . . . 
not a business . , . but a CITY? Would 
that be civil warfare? We cannot an- 
s^-er those questions. We offer them all 
to you. They belong to you to answer , , , 
just as strongly as they belong to us. 

And we say, lest we be misunderstood, 
that we are for labor, for higher wages, 
I shorter hours, and have no objections 
' to the organizing of our employees. It is 
only the method we denounce. There 
must be something done aliout it by the 
union leaders themselves! It is their 
problem, too, if they would in mi re the it 
own jobs. 

Note: We were never approached by 
the union officials in a spirit of helpful 
cooperation or mutual faith. By the time 
negotiations commenced, both union 
officials and union employees were lilleii 
with suspicion of our intentions, and out 
.statements as to our financial standing 
were not only flouted but openly termed 
*'Lies" by the union officials. No amount 
of documentary evidence would con- 
vince them or indeed persuade them to 
I study ami see for themselveal 
\ We had been a small and struggling 
I institution, paying low wages, but a very 
happy one* A faniily spirit had chai - 
acteriEed our business ventures together 
as employer and employees. The stock- 
holders had never received a penny of 
return on their investment, and all in- 
come had been turned back in payrolls 
and purchases for the station, upon 
which the employees could earn further 
mone3^, or more business could be sold, 
upon which the salesmen would profit 
most, and first. But wiUi union officials 
leading employees the family spirit goes 
srut of the window. 



Perhaps some rules of the Wagner 
Act make it ^^impractical" for a real 
shouider-to-shoulder spirit to be present 
in negotiation. Perhapn it is more suc- 
cessful to get "tough'* with the em- 
ployer at once. 

But In a business like ours, where we 
manufacture not tangible objects, but 
air, and when that air marked off by 
the minutes on the clock goes by. ami 
unfiold. our loss is entire. When com- 
mercialization does not take place that 
time is lost forever. And in this business 
where good will is a major asset, it seema 
a strange travesty that this major asset 
should have been dissipated by misrep- 
resentation of the company's intentions, 
of its integrity, and by subversion of the 
employees until their attitude was one 
of niistrust instea<i of industry and en- 
thusiasm. The union officials were re- 
sponsible for this dissipation which 
should never have occurred, and which 
meant that the company lost business 
which would have increased the payroll 
of every station employee. Our minds 
were dlMurbed, our energies dissipated 
and our enthusiasm blighte*K 

Somehow, union officials or the fed- 
eral government or the National Labor 
Relations Board, or <dt of ihem, must 
find a way of effecting union contracts 
with employers while ron^strrinff ei^ertf 
poHsihlc dollar for the rmnpant/, which 
means also the cmpUnfvvH. That ia the 
duty of union officjals if they truly rep- 
resent union employees, for whenever 
they dissipate money, sales, business, or 
good wiii of the company, whether thru 
their awn agents or thru the acts of 
unionized employees of that company 
they are doing a great wrong againnt 
the public and particularly against the 
union employees they are sworn to rep- 
resent! 



Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 



MNY HEMINDER of taxes is almost 
certain to make most of us feel un- 
pleasant—whether it is a ]ong, com- 
plicated, printed form on which the 
tax collector expects us to tell him 
most of the intimate secrets concern- 
ing our worldly possessions or whether 
it is a slashing bit of prose reminding 
us that our tax bill ,^eems to be getting 
morQ preposterous. But this month read- 
ers of Nation's Bi sinkhs get a chance 
to cheer for lower taxes here is the ex- 
ample of a community that has he!*! 
down its tax hill by a formula that can 
be applied almost anywhere. 

Walter L, Pierpoint^ president of the 
Association of Omaha Taxpayers and a 
leading figure in the application of this 
formula, teHs how it can be done. Take 
heart, readers f Perhaps you can dig up 
a Pierpolnt in your neighborhood. 
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And to give you a reminder of where 
a good start can be made on the matter 
of revamping tax schedules, Eugene S. 
Duffietd, Washington correspondent of 
the Wall Sfrmt Journa}, points to the 
need for a more g-enerous loss carryover 
allowance in the interest of recovery, 

Harold Bergeti is an indnstrjal rela- 
tions consultant with McKinsey, Well* 
ington and Company. He has served as 
personnel director with several large in- 
dustrial concerns including^ Procter and 
Gamble and H. L. Doherty Company. 

Williom F. Russell is Dean of Teachers 
College. Columbia University. 

Jo Cham be rim is a professionaj writer 
who was commissioned by NATION'S 
Business to tel! its readeis something 
of the business intricacies that are in- 
volved in the production of a high grade 
moving picture, 

Leicester K. Do vis is a wTtter and 
photographer who has studied more 
than 30,000 hands. After his first article 
on hands appeared six years ago it was 
assigned as the subject for a graduation 
thesis of a western univeisity and he 
was offerecJ a contract from a national 
advertiser who u^anted him to go on the 



Paul W, Kearney has been wiiting 
about fires and fire prevention for a life- 
time, A year ago he was made an honor- 
ary member of the Fii e Chiefs' Associa- 
tion in recognition of his work in behalf 
of fire prevention. 

Reinhold Wolff is editor of the Trudc 
Reffitlation Re^ieu-y a merchandising 
counselor and an instructor in market- 
ing at New York University. He has 
pi acticed law in Gerniany where he was 
connected with the ti-ade association 
movement. 

Coming Next Month: 

A FIRST hand obsei'\^ation of the 
Matanuska project in Alaska w^here a 
group of destitute American citizens 
and their families w^ere transplanted by 
the Government in 1935. Their own di- 
rect quotations will be given to back up 
the observer's estimate of their situa- 
tion. 

Is industry decentralizing or simply 
moving from one aiea to another ? What 
effect has concentration of industry had 
on our social system ? Are industiialists 
eager to move out to the wide and open 
spaces ? These questions and their effect 
on the cie\'e lop men t of industrial prog- 
less will be tJiscussed by George C. 
Smith, a pioneer student of American 
industi ial migiatlon. 

The New England Council has made 
a unique record in its efforts to boost 
New England's cash income through 
planning, research and the merchandis- 
ing of ideas* It will meet for its four- 
teenth anniversary in November and 
Oliver McKee, Jr. will tell something 
of the histoi-y of this organization that 
has demonstrated how regional rather 
than sectional coopeiation can be made 
effective. 
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IN YOUR PLANT 



OBDER REPUBLIC 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FROM YOUR DISTErBUTOH 



LEARN WHY 



Kimpak 

CREPE WADDING 



Cushion-Like Protection — 
CUTS 

SHIPPING DAMAGE 




C'DCCI 1938 PORTFOLIO 
r n C C » OF KIMPAK* 



Uirii more about KIMPAK! Write dur 
nearest Sales Offi<re for FRfE portfolio 
of samplei. Please use your leHcrhead. 



The need for mbber 
products is mel by Re~ 
puifiic. R&Irigeialots. 
wcishing machmes, vac- 
uum clecmets and o\het 
household applioTiqe$ 
owe-muchQi I hail uliiiiy 
lo Republic Rubbej pQils. The coal 
you bum, ih& food you eol. J he ahoss 
you weai, I be* car you dri^re — were 
produced wilb the help ol Republic 
Mechanical Rubber Produirfs, Indua- 
Irictl planls of the counjiy find thai 
Republic Belticq and Hose aie vital 
pai^s ol their ^quipmeni. For High 
quolily and betlei sefviceability. in- 
sie l on I ho Eepufclic Brand . 

REPUBLIC 
RUBBER 

DIVISION 
lEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 

rOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 



KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 

Sales tmvm : 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 122 E, 42nd St., Htm Vork City 510 W. 6th St.. Los Angeles 
# mmm- U.S. Pat. Off tc* and For#lf n Couritri** 
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New Fashions in Personnel Relations 



(Continued from paffc 19/ 
jected at the lowest level of supervision, 
K must start with th^ top executives 
This prlneiple is recognixcd in the exe- 
cutive and foreman training programs 
of a number of companies mich as East- 
man Kodak and Socony* Vacuum, Their 
personnel departments assist the line 
execiitivea in planning this traininir and 
in preparing training material. 

Likewise, increasing wage costs due 
to the rapid rise in wages from 1934 to 
1937 and the present pressure to de- 
crease all operating costs ha%'e aroused 
the interest of personnel departments in 
the poBsibilrties of cost reduction 
through better job training of semi- 
akiOed and unskilled workers. The 
Kearny works of Western Electric pro^ 
vides an example. Employers are recog- 
nizing the inefficiency of and waste in 
the *'pick'Up" methoil of training pro- 
ftuctton employees. More attention is 
being given also to apprentice training 
Coming up fast is another type of 
training project the education of em- 
ployees in company information and 
economic fundamentals. Foremen and 
higher executives are frequently given 
this background training so that they 
will be equipped to ansft-cr questions 
from employees. The B. F G<K>drich 
Company has pioneered in this field. 
Such companies as Monsanto Chemical, 
Jewel Tea, Caterpillar Tractor, 
Johns-Manville, and Westing- 
house are making annual re- 
ports to job -hoi tiers. 

Personnel departments fre- 
quently find occasion, too. to 
participate in matters of public 
relatitms. The efforts of some 
public relations men in the past 
few years have been futile, or 
have produced boomerangs, 
partly because of their inexperi- 
ence in indu^^trial relaUnns and 
partly because of the diaorder- 
ly eniployee-rela I ions-houses of 
their employers. Today, co- 
operation betw*een the person- 
nel man and the public rela- 
tions man is steadily increas- 
ing; in some companies, sucb 
as United States Rubber, public 
relations are definitely under 
the direction of the personnel 
chief. 

Social sec u l ily legislation bris 
focused attention on problems 
of insecurity — old age, unem- 
ployment, disability, and dealh. 
Interest in company plans for 
employee security is increasing 
rather than diminishing. Re- 
tirement annuity plans, for ex- 
ample, are being revised to 
provide benefits supplemental 
to the government scheme 
Few pension plans have been 
dropped entirely. The develop- 
ment and operation of such 
plans and the handling of prob- 
lems of state unemployment 
compensation and workmen's 
compensation have become im- 



portant personnel department activities 
Health and safety, especially medical 
service, are receivmg their share of at- 
tention in personnel programs. The rapid 
development of new chemical processes 
und the broadening of occupational dis- 
ease legislation have increased employ- 
ers' interest in industrial medicine. 

Heal tit can be improved 

PREVENTIVE medicine has proven 
cheaper than emergency service. Peri- 
odic examinations and close follow-up 
on all cases have reduced time lost due 
to iliness. workmen's compensation 
costs, and group insurance benefits for 
non -industrial disabilities, In one plant, 
the per rftpita Ijenefits payments were 
reduced in four years from $21-63 to 
$8,05 through systematic preventive 
measures, Incidcnially, a recent report 
of a study of industrial medicine by the 
American College of Surgeons shows 
that, in 41 per cent of the companies 
surveyed, the industrial physician is re- 
sponsible to the industrial relations 
manager. 

Safety work has for many years made 
notable progress, due mainly to the fact 
that the costs of injuries and the effects 
of accident prevention could be definite- 
ly measured. 

In a few companies, the problems of 



piicoted 
After 




Qiifte a loiid for a linle fellaw 



industrial relations are being studied 
with the spirit and methods of Hcience 
through painstaking personnel research 
Notable examples include Western 
Electric, Philadelphia Electric, and 
PrcH^ter and Gamble. One currently 
significant research project is the meas- 
urement of employee attitudes toward 
Ihe company, toward its various per- 
sonnel policies anil practices, and to- 
ward the supervisory staff. Such proj- 
ects apply the techniques developed by 
industrial psychologists. Management is 
thus finding out what the employees 
really think about labor relations. These 
met h Otis are replacing the infiefensible 
pructice of labor spying. 

By all odds, however, the most im- 
portant recent activity of personnel de- 
partments has been hetping thr top nran- 
agement develop sound personnel poli- 
cies. Although no company can install a 
full, well rounded program twernight, it 
can carefully plot the direction Us pro- 
gram w^ill take. A number of companies 
an outstanding example is General 
Foi>ds— have distributed copies of their 
basic industrial relations policies to alt 
empJoyees, 7*his practice has informe<l 
workers of their employer's plans rela- 
tive to employee relations and has helped 
prevent the inclusion of many com- 
regulations in union contracts 
alJ, does organized personnel 
%vork pay? That is the question 
that always comes up in a dis- 
cussion of this kind. Unfortu- 
nately, no one has proven sta- 
tistically that it does No one 
ran prove it. or disprove it. Yet 
no one has ever evaluated ma- 
thematically the advantages of 
good manageoient^ of which 
personnel ailministration i^ an 
integral part. It is uHually sev- 
eral years l^efore the effects of 
a long-range, constructive per- 
sonnel program begin to be real- 
ized. There is no short cut or 
s u bst i 1 1 1 te for good management. 

In other words, it takes much 
time and much concentrated 
management effort to evolve 
personnel policies and proce- 
dures of enduring value. A 
step'by-step development la 
necessary. First cornea the 
I'Stablishment in writing of 
sound personnel policies: then 
the building up of a competent 
mJinagement organization, 
with a personnel department 
as an integral part; and then 
the establishment of adequate 
personnel procedures and oper- 
ating methods. All these in 
time shouhl give assurance of 
increased operating efficiency, 
employee satisfaction, a n d 
fi^eedoni from labor disputes. 
Mfire and more companies are 
following this tack. One rarely 
hears of senotjs labor troubles 
in companies with sound per- 
sonnel programs of long stand- 
ing. 
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"AK&ieHmTlTirs 
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V 
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MARVLA^'D SPEECH ' 
SETFORPRESIOENT 



taster's Story POIHTS m IMDER 

ffjfneis fdenttfr^ Him 
' ' as One of Parly of Five 
si f aufelct Suuk 

CAM *(fS3mif Hifif*— 



FAT FETIT!ii VOID, irof! IMS SUIT ^ 



Start the ball rolling on a discus- 
sion of any one o^ a multitude of im- 
portant topics in the news - political 
purges, a presidential third term, the 
Spanish War, the Wagner act - and 
see how long the conversation, even 
in the most sedate clubrooms, re- 
mains on a calm, factual basis • The 
heat is almost sure to exceed the 
light in fewer than three minutes. 

It is in times like these, when the 
news pivots about so many crucial 
issues that evoke strong emotions 
and opinions, that The New York 
Times is found most valuable by 
readers who would rather be in- 
formed than incited. 

The Times has no axes to grind, 



no isms to exploit, no political pref- 
erences to promulgate in its news 
columns. The Times reports the 
news — completely and accurately, 
It interprets the news - fairly, with- 
out distortion, without predilec- 
tions, without bias. 

That is why hundreds of thou- 
sands of alert-minded citizens all 
over the country read The New York 
Times regularly. They depend upon 
it to keep them honestly informed. 
Honestly informed, they comprise 
America's most enlightened au- 
dience of newspaper readers. Why 
not become one of them? 

JJ'eto ^ork Sim^iS 



«^ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
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THIS BLADE non't 
cut your f inger . . . 

BUT IT CUTS GLASS, 
CERAMICS AND ALL 
NON-METALLIC PRODUCTS 




§i«t49 it * union 
of di^mandt «rid 

bl«d«. It cult flla. 

All n«n*m«^«l Tit 
pf&ductt with tAt* 
and pr«cltIon» No 

«ill rtol ihtftltr. 
Alto Av«il«b!« 4r« 

1o fn»«f «)l nofH 
rn«f«ll»c cutting rt- 
<;tfir«ni«nff. Ag«nfi 
in principal ci*i«t. 



MUSTO-KEENAN CO. 

Dept. N. ,801 So. Soto "J-M^; 

iOS ANGELIS. CAtlF. 'T.'^i^ 





Industrial Commit lee 
bH ChomltHf ctl Comm«fc# Bld^,. 
Jacksonville* Ro. 

''Itidufttry Scudiwafd Hoi" 



''But It's a Fireproof Building!" 



Ci»y 



(Continued from pngc 2€} 
ytter inferiority of the old- fashion eei 
coin bust 1 ble * in teii or at met u rc . 

Yet the fact remains that complete 
confidence in modem constrijction can 
be sadJy misplaced when the sole defense 
against the ravages of fire is placed in 
the shell of the building. 

The point is that structural ftre-re- 
sistance is purely pasnive resistance - 
and a golnf^ Are is loo dynamic an ad- 
versary to be foug:ht that way. Even a 
light office occupancy of only 60 pounds 
per f^uare foot can produce a bla^ last- 
7 4 hours when unmolestetl* Within 
20 minulea thL^ fire w^ill generate a tem- 
perature of 1.778 degrees which, In an- 
other 40 minutes, will rise to about 1,B60 
degrees. 

In such a blaae the involved room is 
belnpf loaded with a flood of superheated 
air under rapidly mounting pressure 
which ignites everj* combustible thing it 
touches; wooden fuiniture, doora» sills, 
moulding, trim, etc* And the greater the 
area through which this wtherlng flood 
can spread, the more difllcult it is to 
bring the outbreak under control by the 
standard method of applying six to eight 
tons of water to every ton of burning 
fuel. 

It might be mentioned here that this 
theoretical water-to-fuel ratio presup* 
posts ideal conditions, that is, when the 
firemen can get in on the ftrc floor ami 
put the water directly on the flames. 
The chances of their doing that under 
temperatures of UOO degrees and more 
are rather remote because human be- 
ings aren*t built for that sort of punish- 
ment. The result is that the average 
belated discovery outbreak is fought 
from the outside — from wlntlow^s or 
roofs of adjoining buildings or from the 
street— in which case three-quarters of 
the water employed is wasted. 

High lires are hard to fight 

IT IS interesting to obaer\'e. too, that, 
in working from the sidewalk, the most 
powerful deck guns or deluge pipe 
available are of small consequence above 
the second floor and even water towers 
aren't much good above the fifth story 
simply because the necessary nozzle 
angles make any real penetration of the 
streams impossible. Any big city fire 
department can pump streams from the 
street over the top of a 20 or 30 story 
buikling for carnival display purposes. 
But they know full well that those 
streanns at such heights are worthless 
for fire fighting and that is precisely 
why tall buildings have standplpes 
which give the firemen hydrants on the 
fire floor itself. 

Of course, the layman has no concep* 
tion of how fast or how far this flood 
of superheated air and combustion gas 
can travel. Its long-range lethal power 
is suggested by the Milwaukee Hotel 
fire already mentioned, but the classic 
example was the second Equitable fire 



which staitfii m a pipe shaft on the 
street level and wiped out the contents 
of an ofBce on the thirty- fifth floor! 

The damage to ei>ntents was $25,000; 
to the buUding, $75»000. All because a 
door left open in the shaft way sonie 350 
feet above the point of origin perm it let! 
that Hood of hot air to sweep in 

The most commonplace example of 
the principle is provided by the furnace 
in your basement. It requires much less 
than 100 pounds of coal (which ignites 
at a mere 750 degrees) to warm your 
entire house in zero WL*ather becausf- 
the heat produced is distributed through- 
out the rooms by flues. 

A mammoth furnace 

BY THE same token, the fireproof 
building becomes a large scale furnace 
when a fire occurs w*hich can spread Its 
heat promiscuously through unprotecteil 
vertical or horizontal arteries which 
serve aa unintended flues. 

Obviously, an Inferior structure would 
be itself consumed by the rapidly ad- 
vancing flames. The fireproof structure, 
In contrast, is sturdy enough to "take 
It." Hence it is just as common for them 
to stand up for hours even for days in 
exceptional cases with a raging in- 
ferno in their innards. To l^ sure, the 
interior damage is severe. And if any 
gross architectural slips were made, 
walls, floors and ceilings will be pushed 
out of line if not completely do^Ti — 
by the expansion of the metals. 

Here, then, you have the basic ele- 
ments of every bad fire In a good build- 
ing: ample fuel generating intense heal 
u'hich ts spread by excensive draft areas. 
The factor which Inevitably couples this 
train of disaster is, of course, belated 
discovery. Since 73 per cent of the fkrm 
which exceed 110.000 in loss occur at 
night, on week -ends or on holiday shut- 
down periods, it is plain that this tardy 
discovery is a highly signiftcant and 
costly failing. 

I recently made a survey of 540 such 
fires in 89 cities (averaging $40,000 loss 
each ) and found that two- thirds of them 
w^erc dlaeovered and reported by rhnnee 
jMi^fcfmhy who just happened to w^alk 
ilown that paitScular street at that par* 
ticular time. Nobo<iy knows how long 
these fires had been burning before dis- 
cover^'; the only certainty is that the 
firemen were juat about licked before 
they even got there. 

To be sure, a good many business men 
shrug off these losses with the explana- 
tion that they are covered by insurance. 
That isn't always true in the fireproof 
structure. Yet even where it does apply, 
the sad truth is that Oie popular con- 
ception of fire insurance protection is 
often just as half-baked aa the genera] 
notion about fire- resistive construction. 

When you read about fire damages of 
$50,000 or $100,000 or more, remem bc*r 
that those figures cover only the tail- 
gihle property losses. Usually you can 
add an equal sum for the so-called "In- 
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tangible Josses" of interrupted profits, 
lost accounts, injury to cretUt, rimning 
expenses which don't StOp because the 
business isn't producing. Many of these 
items can be covered by special forms 
of insurance but they seklom are. 

Other very definite fire losses are not ' 
insurable. When a business bums out, 
for example, the salaries and wages of 
its employees are not insured and they 
are just "out of luck." So are the trades 
people in the community who sell things 
to these employees whose pay envelopes 
have stopped coming. 

Clearly, the effects of a business or i 
industrial tire are far reaching while 
the loss of an uninsured public building 
is often even greater. The logical con- 
clusion is that it IS far cheaper to pre- 
vent fires than to fi^ht them. 

A dozen cases have been cited in sup- 
port of this contention— a hundred more 
could be added if desired. But what they 
all add up to is the plain fact that no build- 
ing can be any more fireproof than its 
contents, hence the only really firesafe 
structure is the one which is equipped 
to combat an outbreak as well as to 
rcsUt it. 

One of the most graphic examples of 
this principle is provided by a Newark, 
N, J.* printing plant which a few years 
ago had a fire that was extinguished 
only by the diligent application of more 
than 3,000.000 gallons of water by the 
file department. Recovering from this 
blow* the plant was rebuilt hut this time 
with the prudent addition of an auto- 
matic sprinkler system* A year later 
another outbreak occurred which in the 
beginning was not one whit different 
from the first. The second fire, however, 
was extinguished by the sprinklers with 
the use of only 500 gallons of water 
and a total loss of about $100. 

Keeping fires small 

FROM a broader angle, the Merchan- 
dise Mart, in Chicago, is as motlem and 
as fireproof a building as you'll find any- 
where, yet its ow*ners not only equipped 
it with sprinklers but. to make sure they 
woidd work when needed, they have 
those sprinklers under 24 hour super* 
vision by an outside agency. 

The wisdom of that double precaution 
has been borne out by experience. In 
the first few years of this fireproof 
structure's existence, there were 53 dif- 
ferent outbreaks of fire within its vast 
confines. But, because this building is 
competent to combat fire as well as to 
resist it< the damages of all those 53 
blazes totalled $600— or $11.30 a fire! 

The whole burden of this piece, then, 
is to jostle this complacent faith too 
many people place in construction alone* 
We had a typical example of the popular 
attitude on a recent trip when a bellboy 
led my wife and me to our room In a 
hoteh 

Where is the fire exit?" my wife 
asked the boy as he slipped the key into 
the lock. 

* Down the hail there," he replied, in- 
dicating the direction with a nod. Then 
with the tolerant smile of one who 
recognized a couple of yokels away 
from home for the first time, he added : 
"But you needn't worry about that - 
tbts is a atrictly fireproof hotel 
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THAT THE WORLD'S NEWEST 



IS THE WORLD GREATEST TYPEWRITER 




The news has gone round. Typists are 
tallying about ic wlicrever ihey fore- 
gat licr. Executives whose organizations 
depend upon typing most have placed 
their in itia:! orders. One company has 
buughc hve hundred of them— five 
h u n d red new Un d erw ood Masters . 

Look be)'Ond th e d isci active new lines 
t>f tills really beauuful new Underwood 
for a moment and think of ir only in 
terms oi pertormance. 

The new Master gives yuu **Dual 
Touch Tuning*' , , , instead of a single 
adjustmenc for toudi, the Master offers 
two, one of them controlled from the 



keyboard at a flick of rhe t)*pist s finger. 

The new Master offers a completely 
sealed back, an exclusive Underwood 
feature ihat provides maximum protec- 
tion against dust and assuxcs even 
quieter operation. 

See the nc^' Under^'ood Master in 
action in your own ofhce and on your 
own work, Teleplume the nearest 
Underwood Brancli for a free tiiah 

UNDI- HWOOO tLMOl T FISH IIR GOAIPAXY 
7fMu<r4ttrt. At€«tiHUrti Maihintt, Addnng Max.kinf\^ 
Cdf^^rt Paper ^ Riir^sitis and 9f kwr Smp^in 
One Park Avenue. New York, N, Y* 
Satei amd Sm'i£t hvaryrnkfrt 
UuJ^f i^tjiud Eiliuii ¥hher SfiHdtfht H'trid'i ^uxintst 



NEW Underwood Master 



■ i*i)Hitat tJuwtl l-'uhitT 



TYPEWRITER 
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MFew Life ! Mew flope ! 



Ljshafifim'tts^ s^nJ lab&r^t&Ty workers, hat e 
broughi ntw life , , * new hope * * * io all 
ma7tkhui. Disease after disease has teeti 
n^hed of its terrors by the tireless research 
cf scientists who hafe devoted their litm t& 
making life safer for millions. 



The Sealtest System of Laboratory 
Pror^ctiofi is a scientjiic organ iza* 
tion which is striving to make life 
safer, by improviag the qualify and 
safeguarding the purity of milk, 
ice cream and other dairy products, 
Scaltest maintains more than one 



hundred laboratories. It employs 
kading food scientists and scores 
«>f laboratory workers* 

In thousands of communities you 
will find milk and ice cream bear- 
ing the red-and-whire Sealiest 
Symbol. These products meet Scal- 
test standards of quality and purity. 
They are produced under Sealtest 
laboratory supervision. 

To millions of families, the 
Sealtesc Symbol is a buying guide 
...an added assurance of quality 
and purity when they buy milk, ice 
cream and other dairy products. 




The red * anti ' white Sealiest 
Symhfil an milkf ice cream ami 
ather dairy products means 
that thty meet Sea /test stands 
ards €>/ quality and purity. 



THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTiOS AND ITS MEMBER- 
CQMPASIES ARE DiViSlOSS OF SATiOSAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 



Coffffisht ]9)S. Sc*]fr«f. Inc. 
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You Keep No Secrets from Your Hands 



fCoHtiHued from puue -i'l; 
that the thumb bases and underportiorug 
of the tips are only moderately rounded. 
The middJe joints of the thumbs are 
longp equaJing- the long first joints, ajid 
ve decidedly curved -in sides. 
With all this as fundamental data 
which to gauge your personality, 1 
feel as though we had been acquaint- 
ances for weeks instead of minutes. 
And I am positive that I am dealing 
with a decidedly "Inventive Personal- 
ity," One that is a rapid absorber of 
facts, quick In forming judgments, a 
maker of decisions resulting: in un- 
canny shortcuts which toss orthodoxies 
and standards to the four winds. 

So before ilisclosing the purpose of 
my visit. I realize that I must pr«»pare 
to have you brush aside niy most con- 
vincingly constructed arguments almost 
before they get a start. 

Your hands, however, may fit an en- 
tirely dilTerent c lass i heal ion. They, also, 
may lie of elongated structure with 
honineas the obvious charact€?nstic- 
Fingers, closed together, show "air 
spaces" between. Finger and thumb are 
long and square-tipped, with under-por- 
tions flattened. The nails are pale in 
coloration, well set, and also long. 

With this type of hand the thumb ap- 
pears to have land actually has when 
compared with other types* excessive 
length, its middle joint equaling the 
length of the first or nail joint. This 
last Is usually flattened and stiff, The 
base of the Ihumh is always flat, with 
none of the roundness found in thumbs 
of other types. 

So I Jot you down without reserva- 
tion as "Scholastic.*' And I shall stick 
to it that nothing you can think of Is 
more satisfying to you than methodical 
research for research's sake. 

I shall know, at the outset, that ours 
is to be an interview In which high- 
pressure strategy and dynamic s*^lling 
talk will have no pa it. Therefore. I shajl 
perhaps reorganize the facts with which 
I've come equipped. Each detail to be 
discussed will, I"ni certain* be painstak- 
ingly double-checked before you render 
an opinion, 

All kun hands are not alike. And 
yours may be one classlfiahie as "Neuro* 
dynamic.*' Should this be true, they will 
he underfieshfnl yet compact. Palms, 
fingers ami thumbs will also be shorter 
than the scholastic or spatulate kind, a 
lril!c irregularly formed and tapered. 
The thumb will, perhaps, be of the 
greatest significance to nu- as an analyst 
of hands. This because of its tiackvvard 
slope at the nail joint ami the t.^xcessivc 
concavity along Its middle joint. 

The flesh of this hantl will always be 
found closely fitted, in many cases al» 
most glovelike, tine in te.xture and of 
pale or brownish hue. The nails are 
usually pale in color* antl often flecked 
with patches of while. 

Having thus checked you off, I pre- 
pare at once to cope with Impatience 
at the oi>ening of our interview Your 
irritable iiternjptions, fldgetings and 



fumlngs I realise cannot be helped and 
I shall probably nnake more headway 
than I appear to. 

And finally, your hands may fail en- 
tirely to whack up with any established 
category. My sui-vey of them, as you 
settle back to be told the reason for my 
%'isit, may disclose them as Anoma- 
lous/* their conformation a composite of 
several types. 

The general set- up of such hands as 
these may be elementary or elongate, 
while the fingers and thumbs are nev- 
er consistent with any single t3'pe. 

With this the ca^, I shall have to 
determine as rapidly as possible the 
preponderance of type and let it be- 
come my guide post. 

Whatever your hands may be and 
signify, my survey of them during thope 
first few mi mites will have given me 
more information concerning you and 
your inner self than I could obtain so 
quickly any other way. 

Analysiii might help many 

THE advantap;es of such surveys of 
hands in everyday business contacts 
.should be obvloua. At least to execu- 
lives, salesmen, fjersonnel directors, or 
others for whom the success of human 
relationships depends upon ability tf> 
measure men accurately. 

But a complete analysis of the hands 
goes farther than classification of struc- 
tural conformation. This serves to pave 
the way to far more detailed obscn-a- 
tions. The thorough-going analyst pro- 
gresses from conformation to more com- 
plicated elements '^^'^thin the hand itself. 
Here are discloaed almost uncannily 
correct indications of actuals and poten- 
tials, variables, neutralizations, compen- 
sations which, recognize *l and properly 
tlirected. make us assets to ourselves 
and society instead of "haif*measurc" 
successes, perhaps liabilities at large. 
Just how much good could he accom- 
plished through utilizing the skillef! 
analyses of hands as an aid to indu£)- 
Iry and business in solving problems 
of personnel selection may only be con- 
jectured. But as an exp«*riment at least, 
it should prove interesting and perhaps 
amazing. Particularly so in the more 
specialized fields which have long 
wrestled with high costs of hiring and 
firing workers not accurately ticketed 
at the outset as fundamentally adapted 
to their tasks. 

The employer of today realizes thxit 
labor turnnver in b*>th skilled and un- 
skilled brackets involves a factor of 
"competency" which has nothing to do 
with production curtailments and ex- 
pansions caused by fluctualions of de- 
mand and supply. 

Mo<Jei'n paj'chologicaJ research coupled 
with a variety of methods having effec- 
tive vocaUonal adjustments their aim is 
doH ' • lem. Were 

Iht inalyses of 

hamLs aiiut u Indts- 
pensabJes for k* v from 

attempting to hi luumi huU^s. 



f 600,000,000 

yearly tax industry 
can SAVE 

Beiween S60<l,000,000 and STOaOOO.OOO 
vearl>- can be ^aved by modernising 
the itiduirlrial povier plaou of ihe 
United Slatei^. .New tiieil]od<i. male- 
rials and Tnachincry are;ivaiLliIe. You 
can learn about them at the .Natiatial 
Povver !>how Hhtrri.' Iiumired> of lead- 
ing maiiufacturer^ v*ill exhiliit the 
praduct:? ihey have de% eloped to -^ave 
millions for industry, if you produce* 
buy, use, or liiivc' atry iiuerert in |iou*fr, 
doac mhs ihh outstanding biennial 
evpo^ilion^ Come yourself, bring 
your a^^^otiales, send your enp:ineer^. 

13^"^ NATIONAL EXPOSITION 

Of POWER 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 

NEW YORK 

DEC. 5-10, 1938 
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M/h^ fhe^ cai/ it... 

PUBLIC 
TAX SAVER 

NO. I 

1 



^'^ES, Mr, Wolfe, ir/tj <lo lliev 
M. call ca^t irfiii yn\>v I^iihlic 
Tux Saver No, 1?"— ^'Well, sir, 
yotir grandfalli i^r paid tax cm to 
the eily to rrlire a bond ini^ue 
raised to Intild \\% ftj>t catit iron 
water main. Before yoii %vere born 
lhat bond isBue was retiretLToday^ 
the original rast iron pi[>c is still 
111 service. If it bad bc'en shart- 
lived pi|ie^ you or your father 
would have had to pay taxes to 
replace it. The useful life of eawl 
iron pipe Is* a ceutury or more* 
1 hat is ivhy they call it Public 
Ta^ Savpr No. 1." 

(las^t ircjii pipe is the uoly fer- 
rous metal pipi% praeticahle for 




l-arrtatteh^d phnto of ca^t iron tcwlcr nittin 
tniti in Nf^w Yi*rh ('iiy I07 yettr% a^a timt 
»tiU in »rrrfcv< 



water, gas and setver maiii!^^ 
whieli t^st dof\s nckt de«^tro^ . 
It is made in diameters from 
IN to 8f inrhcsi. Addrei^s 
iiHjiijrie^ to The Ca^^l Ir<in 
Pipe Research Ai^soclation, 
ThoniaB F, W olfe, Itegearch 
En<^i«eer, 



Peoples Gas 



Buildtiifi^ flhieawo. III, 



CAST IRON PIPE 

saves taxes in the public service 
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The pause 
that refreshes 

It's natural to get thirsty* , .and a 
frosty bottle of ice-cold Coca-Cola 
is the best friend thirst ever had. 
Pause . . . enjoy one now * . . and get 
the feel of refreshment. 




I 



no 
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YOU WANT TO GET 



When 



SALES ACTION QUICKLY 






EiTry Iweniy-four hours ^ mwsJinngry j'lmeriai learns what 
has happened from ihe newspaper. So compleieiy dots the news- 
paper satisfy this unhersa! interest that viriimlly everyMy who 
reads at all^ reads it every day. From this deeply ingrained 
custom springs the newspaper's power to deliver immediately at 
eeommical cost the attentive audience which advertisers want. 






Y'Ol^NG I^IA^KR spans the Atlantic and all Amer- 
ica cheers. Guns thunder along foreign fronts and all 
America is alert. Dictators and double features, trade 
treaties and church councils — the newspaper reports the 
news which people want to know, :ind reports it com- 
pletely, quickly^ with picturesj as only the newspaper can. 

This is why people in every walk of life make and take 
time every day for a session with the newspaper. Of all 
media, it alone provides a permanent record of what 
happens, as it happens, for consultation at the Individuars 
own convenience. It alone is available at any hour to 
describe and picture what's new in fashions, cookery, 
investments, business and home making — ^and t(* give 
helpful guidance in shop pin cr* 

It is this recurring and higlily personal contact between 
readers and the newspaper which makes it such a valu- 
able medium for advertisers. As they read the news, 
people voluntarily read the advertising columns. They 
are accustomed to Iiase most of their buying on what 
they see advertised in the newspaper. 

The CHICAGO TRI BUNE is read every day of 
the week by a majority of all the f;imilies in Chicago and 
suburbs, it offers advertisers direct approach to Chi- 
cago's largest constant audience. 

Attracted by its vital news reporting, its comics and 
its many helpful leatures and service departments, people 
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in all walks oi life in every neighborhood and suburb of 
Chicago turn to the Tribune. 

Bought and read by more than 690,000 families in 
Chicago and suburbs seven days a week, the Tribune 
reaches from 242,000 to 47 7, (XX) more tamilies in metro- 
politan Chicago than other Chicago newspapers reach. 

Here is a friendly audience already assembled for the 
manufacturer. It is accustomed to direct solicitation and 
responsive to buying ideas. 

Chicago merchants, who place their advertising where 
it gets hi|;hest returns, spend more of their advertising 
budgets tor Tribune space than for advertising in any 
other medium. 

Through the TRIBI NE the manufacturer 
can picture his product in bhick-a nil- white and in color. 
He can dramatize its use and the sarishiction of using it. 
He can play up the individual features w^hich are known 
to clinch sales. 

In the Tribune he can start and stop his advertising 
in order to take tidl advantage of market conditions, 
buying power and seasonal demand. He can back up his 
dealers w^ith direct selling assistance. 

Regardless of wliat you sl4I, you can sell more in 
Chicago when you Iniiki your atlvcrtising prngram around 
the Chicago Tribune, Rates per 100,000 circulation in 
the Tribune are among the lowesE in America. 



AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCn.ATlON 1)1 RING THK OFFICIAL SIX-MONTH PERIOD ENDED MARCH 31, 19.1S: 

TOTAL DAILY, 857,9f.,? -TOTAL SUNDAY, t, 115,613 — 



HOW A MODERN BUS LOOKS 




UNDER THE RAINBOW COLORS of the modern bus is the 
most significant fact in transportation: The strong 
alloys of Aluminum are the Safe Way to Lightness. 

Buses have to be light, these days. Dead load is 
expensive to haul around. Operators have to have 
buses spacious enough to carry many passengers in 
comfort, yet light enough to be agile in starting and 
economical to run. 

From the very beginning of the trend lo lightness, 
bus builders and operators have recognized that the 
need lor both Ughtness and safety is a clear call for 
Aluminum. 

Nature made Aluminum light, and research has 
made it strong. With this unbeatable combination, 
builders can throw off thousands of pounds of weight 
and still have a structure that is inherently stiff, de- 
pendably rigid, strong, and able to absorb the impacts 
of service. 

Every important bus buOder in America uses this 
safe way to lightness. They build throughout of strong 
Aluminum Alloys, in the form of rolled and extruded 
shapes, sheet and rod, castings and forgings. They 



build economically, because Aluminum is easy to 
fabricate. Ordinary shop techniques are quickly 
adapted to handle this versatile metah 

Operators get, with Aluminum, not only weight 
saving with safety, but a bus that is easy and econom- 
ical to maintain, and that has a high salvage value 
when the equipment becomes obsolete, 

A LIFTABLE IDEA: ALUMINUM IS THE 
SAFE WA Y TO LIGHTNESS 

The whole transportation industry has adopted 
this simple idea. The airplane is Aluminum; buses, 
you have just read about. Railroads use this safe way 
to lightness for passenger cars, tank cars, and other 
equipment. Streetcars, too. Truck bodies and truck 
tanks are lightened with Aluminum. Bicycles and 
outboard motors. Gas engine and Diesel engine 
pistons and other parts. 

Remember: Aluminum is the safe way to Lightness. 
It's a liftable idea, which we can help you put into prac- 
tice, economically. Aluminum Company of America, 
2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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WITNESSID STATEMENT SERIESi 
Alf Wabitar-wamhouwmafi— 
has smolcMl Luckie$ for 20 yean 
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So ALF WEBSTER, Like Most of America's 
Independent Tobacco Experts^ Smokes Luckies 



Alf Webster is a typical "I.T. E bide- 
(lencleiit Tobaccu Expert. He ^rew up on 
liis father s tobacco fann^ was a tobacco 
buyer for 10 years, has owned an auctitjii 
warehouse for 9 years. 



Mr. Webster sells to all tobacco compa- 
nies , . . he sees who buys what tobacco. 
So it s important to you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smoker^ that Mr. Webster has smoked 
Luckk-s L'ver *iHJce 1917. 



Am<jnp other inde pendent tobacco 
perts . . . amonj* skilled warehousemen, 
auctioneers and buyers . . . Luckies have 
twice as many exclusive smokers as have 
all other cigarettes combined. 

Try Luckies for one week^ and see for 
yourself, A li|»ht smoke — kind to your 
throat. The finest center-leaf tobacco. 
Then, "It s Toasted" 
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